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PRIENDLY EPISTLE TO JOHN BULL, ESQUIRE, FROM ONE OF THE OLDSCHOOL. 


London, May 10, 1826. 
My pear Sir, 

You are on the eve of being called 
on to select a new House of Commons, 
and circumstances render it of the first 
importance that your selection should 
be made with un wisdom. Ne- 
ver, sir, did so much depend upon 
your exercise of the privilege as now 
depends upon it. Your selection must , 
determine whether the glorious patri- 
mony which you have inherited from 
your fathers shall be wasted by quacks 
and projectors, and whether your pros- 
perity and happiness shall be exchan- 
ged for beggary and misery. Some of 
your best possessions have been al- 
ready squandered away, and all are“in 
imminent danger. Your rulers take 
the lead in crying up change and in- 
novation, and attacking what you have 
hitherto been the most proud of ; and 
you have scarcely anything left in in- 
stitution, law, or ciple, that they 
do not threaten. Your new Represen- 
tatives will be called upon, immediate- 
ly on their being chosen, to finish the 
work of experiment and innovation ; 
and to give the last blow to the bul- 
warks of your power, and the sources 
of your riches and felicity. Your next 
House of Commons must decide for 
preservation or destruction ;—and it 
must be essentially different from the 
present one ; it must in many impor- 
tant points guide, and’ tot be fied 
by, the Ministry ; it must shake off 
the despotism. of y place 
party in a minority ;-it must be such a 

Vor. XEX. 


House of Commons as you can scarcely 
hope to obtain ; or it will decide for 
the ruin and dismemberment of the 
British ire. 

While this is the case, there is great 
reason to fear that you are in an ex- 
ceedingly unfit state for the due exer- 
cise of the privilege. You have cast 
away almost all your old characteris- 
tics. From being a jolly, fox-hunting, 
joke-cracking kind of person, you have 
ests a priggish, snarling Philoso- 
pher ; from being a mortal enemy of 
projectors, you have become yourself 
an infatuated projector. You have 
thrown off your sober beaver and ho- 
nest blue coat, and garbed yourself in 
the fantastic cap and mantle of the Al- 
chymist. Your cudgel is lai@ aside as 
too illiterate an appendage, and your 
hands are now constantly filled with 
books, mechanics’ tools, and philoso- 
me a tus. You have quarrel- 
ed with roast-beef and home-brew- 
ed, for giving you too much thick. 
ness of limb, rotundity of stomach, 
and breadth of countenance ; and 
you are labouring to reduce your- 
self, by a diet outlandish ns 
and belly-vengeance, to a kind of li- 
ving skeleton. From being an active, 
bustling man of business—a shrewd, 
sagacious man ofthe world, you have 
become a rank pedant: formerly 
you were rather a despiser of books, 
‘and now you are destroying your eyes 
with incessant reading ; you cannot do 
the most trifling acti ou can nei- 


ther pick your 03 nor ‘scratch your 
4 
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head, without looking into books to 


' discover the learned method of doing 


it.- I listen in vain to hear from you 
that sober, daring, original, and com- 
manding eloquence, that glorious com- 
und of solid sense, majestic wis- 
om, hearty benevolence, and glowing, 
straightforward patriotism, with which 
ou have been wont to‘delicht me} 
instead, I can only hear you lisp, and 
-drawl, and stammer at the fifth hand 
the Pele puerile contradictory, and 
cold-blooded ‘dogmas of the Econo- 
mists. You have corrupted your lan- 
guage by adopting new-coined words, 
and changing the meaning of the best 
old ‘ones, ifito a barbarous gibberish, 
which is nearly unintelligible to an 
Englishman. 

As toyour patriotism, the only coun- 
try in the world that you do not love 
—that you seek to injure and impo- 
verish—is Old England. .You have 
hitherto been somewhat famous for 
fickleness in your attachment to your 
rulers, and unshaken.: constancy in 
your attachment to your Jaws and in- 
Stitutions ; if things went wrong, you 
threw all the blame on the former, 
and protested the latter to be perfec- 
tion,, But now'this is wholly rever- 
sed; You think your rulers cannot 


err ; youesteem your laws and insti- _ 


_ tutions to be intolerably faulty, and 


you wish to change them about as of- 
ten.as you .change your linen. For- 
merly your leaders found you a very 
obstreperous, boisterous, self-willed 
person ; you would not follow them 
for more than ten paces together, 
without making a sudden stop to con- 


_ ¥ince them that you acted from choice, 


ef 


» 


‘and to ascertain what they were con- 


_ducting you. to; but now you are a 


smirking, cringing, bowing, servile, 


‘itless, latquey-like creature, whom 
ther can lade anything, Whether 


they 
you 


ht, or drag 


ou as they oug 
a horse-pond, it is the 


_ same ; Whatever absurdities they may . 


make you commit, and whatever evils 
they may. inflict upon you, you sub- 
mit, toall with abject resignation. You 
have gained the soulof the slave, if you 
ae et, without his fetters., In this state 
0 


your fag als strain aver nerve = 

you to, your old prineiples | 
nd Habit, OF theae frends, Lam 

one; aud I will yield to none.in the 


th 
Memishio ny 


disinteresiedness of my 
have loved you a& a bro- 
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, pher and Apostate. 


ings, my dear sir, it is the duty of . 
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ther, and revered you as a parent. I 
have studied your heart, treasured up 
your opinions, imbibed your prejudi- 
ces, copied your habits—in a word, it 
has been my pride to take you for my 
teacher and example in everything. 
No praise has been so dear to me as 
that, which said I felt like yourself ; 
and the reproach which charged me 
with being filled with your prejudices, 
Lhave valued as a delicious compli- 
ment. My efforts to serve’ you have 
been my solace in hours of Suffering ; 
and I have sacrificed that for you 
which is commonly the last thing that 


“men can prevail on themselves to sa- 
, @ifice. These things give me the pri- 


vilege of dealing plainly with you ; 
and I will exercise it. I am about to 
speak touching your rulers, your par- 
ties, your own conduct, and the gene- 
ral state of your affairs ; and I will do 
it without thinking of panegyric. You 
are too far gone to be flattered back 
spain, and I shall not attempt it ; gen- 

e remedies would be useless, and I 
will try none. I will treat John Bull 
after John Bull’s own fashion ; I will 
judge him by his former principles ; I 
will appeal to John Bull the States- 
man, against John Bull the Philoso- 
If an unsparing 
exposure of your folly and frenzy can 
reclaim you, by me you Shall be re- 
claimed. 

I fear you will think my promise of 
plain speaking an unnecessary one, for 
there are people in the world who 
imagine that I at all times speak too 
plainly. If this be a fault, you at least 

ave no right to quarrel with it, be- 
cause it is from associating with you 
that I have contracted it. If it bea 
fault, I shall never get rid of it; I 
must write what I feel, or I have ho 
inspiration ; those who have what I 
write, must have what I think. I cah- 
not trim, and soften, and conceal, and 
suppress ; there is an art in it which 
I cannot master ; there is a meanness 
in it which I cannot stoop to. I can- 
not, like some people, crawl on thy 
hands and knees; t must be erect, or 
I cannot make the smallest progress. 
The penalties which this subjects ne 
to, give me no concern ; I have paid 
them, and I will pay them again, as of- 
ten as they may be exacted. I seek not 
general popularity, and I sigh not for 
ake riendship, I know that, to 
be worthy of bei 


loved, 1 must be 
worthy of being hated ; and to gain 
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warm, friends, I am content to have 


bitter enemies. Your Ministry, my 
worthy fiend, consists in a great de- 


ee. of able and upright men. ‘Per- 

aps, as a whole, it will bear compa- 
rison with any Ministry you ever had, 
in respect of ability, experience, and 
virtue: and yetI believe you never 
had one that displayed more incapa~ 
city and quackery than it has done in 
the last few years. The wisest of men 
sometimes exhibit the grossest of fol- 
ly, and the best intentions occasion- 
ally produce the most pernicious ac- 
tions. 

‘When the peace was firmly esta- 
blished, and you had begun to accom- 
modate yourself to the new order of 
things, your Ministers resolved to re- 
vise. your laws and systems, and to 
improve, as far as possible, the gear. 
ral regulation of your domestic affairs. 
When [I look at the resolution in the 
abstract, I think it worthy of the high- 
est praise ; when I lock at what it has 


yielded, I lament its being taken, as a 
mighty public calamity. If they had 
cautiously and strictly confined them- 


selves e tama and pad pa 7 
were obviously necessary—if they 

held Teincple sacred, and. had only 
sought to better the application of it 
—if they had scrupulously avoided 
matters of mere opinion and specula- 
tion, and had only endeavoured to pu- 
rify and improye where the evils and 
defects were placed fully before them 
by arithmetical calculation and unas- 
sailable fact—if they had done this, 
you might have benefited largely from 
their labours. ‘Their ambition, how- 
ever, looked with scorn upon toil of 
so humble and plodding a character— 
reform was below their notice, and 
they “ soared” into gigantic innova- 
tion. _ They declared in terms, or ef- 
fect, that your whole system was full 
of error and evil ; they denounced va- 
rious of your most important ‘laws, 
aad began to destroy them by whole- 
sale, They attacked not only statutes, 
but principles, and even the structure 
of society. They extended change and 
abolition to your creed in trade, poli- 


tics, philosophy, morals, and religion. 


Everything was to be “ liberalized” — 
you were to have practically, if not in 
form, a general, new, and liberal 


system.” 
All this, may deat sir, you sanction- 
Ww 


ed.. You have always been re- 
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markable, in the words of the first 
Genius of the age, for being neryou$- 
ly pose of innovations in your laws; 
and for having Nolumus' leges' Anglia 
mutari embroi on your garments. 
You were, no doubt, drunk with pros- - 
perity, and, you were vilely imposed 
upon ; but still, afterall ‘that can’ be 
said in your favour, you deserved for 
it a sound horse-whipping: ‘Lay aside 
for a moment, I beseech you, your 
prilosop y, and I will convince you 
of the fearful ‘extent, of your error.’ 

For once in my life I will quote 
4 Whig authority, ‘and that no mean 
one. Mr Fox said in the House of 
Commons, in ¥793,—“ I have always 
thought that the best defence of the 
constitution was, not that it tallied 
with the theories of speculative men, 
nor that in its letter theré was more 
appearance of regard to the abstract 
ideas of liberty—but its best defence 
is its practical uses—its best character 
is, that it has produced substantial 
happiness to man.” ‘This, sir, is my 
opinion, with regard not wi to your 
constitution, but-to your laws and 
Prot Things that are kept for 
their beauty ought, doubtlessly, to be 
valued according to their beauty ; but 
things that are kept for use daght to 
be valued by the benefits which their 
use produces. Your laws and systems, 
sir, were made, not to rel the. per 
fection of theory, but to yield as much 
as possible of practical good: You 
may dissent from this opinion; butt 
think you cannot refute it. 
~ Ever since I could lisp, I have been 
taught to think very highly of these 
laws and systems! have been taught 
to regard them as the boast of hutnan 
wisdom—TI have been taught to value 
them by their working, and not their 
form—by their products, and not their 
theoretic perfection. “This, T say, T 
have been taught daily ‘and hourly 
from my cradle. And who has been 
my instructor? You, sir—You, who 
are now assisting to destroy them. 
You taught me farther, that venera~ 
tion for them, and jealous resistance 
to the making of theoretic changes in 
them, constituted the best bulwark of 
your liberty and happiness. I ask 
you, sir, as the tutor who has worked 
these opinions into my very nature, 
on what ground you have yourself re- 
nounced them ? T ask you, why Jolin 
Bull the Philosopher is warring against 

; ee 
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the creed of John Bull the States- 


man? 
_ Let my dear Friend, place be- 
fore you the a and systems which 
your Ministers doomed to and 
abolition, and many of which the 
have already changed and aboli 
with your sanction. The most impor~ 
tant of your boasted Navigation Laws 
ws against Combinations— 
the Restrictive System—the Colonial 
System—the Corn Laws—the Cur- 
rency Laws—and the Laws against 
Usury. Most of these you have al- 
wer proclaimed to be invaluable, 
you know as well as myself 
that their operation upon all your 
best interests has been incessant, and 
most sweeping. Were they con- 
demned to destruction upon satis- 
factory evidence that they worked for 
evil? Was it clearly established that 
they contracted your trade, crippled 
your power, injured your industry, 
and inished your riches? The 
fruits which they had yielded in ages 
of trial were before you, and did these 
more them to be so Spereges that 
i ye agen o Aan be encom- 
passed at risk of throwing your 
sree pes into disorder, and ailing 
the with ruin and misery ? Laws 
and systems, sir, ageats Yoon BP pa 
igantic operation, could not have in- 
jured you without its being matter of 
PROOF—PROOF, seen by all, admitted 
by all, and wholly above question. 
ow, then, did rroor affect the mat- 
ter ? It was demonstrably, and altoge- 
ther in favour of these laws and sys- 
tems. Your aac, hang Ott 00. 
greatness, an iness, risen 
under them to a height unprecedent- 
ed—former generations had esteemed 
them to be most beneficial—your great- 
est statesmen had been their parents 
and defenders—and those upon whom 
po: epg 


ted, strug- 

for their percent sgn the lest 
momerit. Until they were attacked 
by inexperienced, theoretic men, who 
were strangers to their working, they 
were held by all to be above value. 
No proor could be adduced that they 
yielded evil; it was maintained that 
they were defective in theory, and 
that, in consequence, their destruction 
would be advantageous. A set of lite- 
rary formed what was called 
a system of Political Economy, which 
was.so far from being drawn from ex- 
perience, that history, from first to 
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last, covered it with refutation ; and 
because they were at variance with 
this system, they were sentenced. 

If I, my worthy sir, were asked to 
point out the most difficult work that 
could be undertaken by human intel- 
lect, I should say it would be found in 
the changing of the laws and systems 
in question. It requires no common 
share of talent and experience to con- 
duct a war, manage the foreign affairs 
of a great empire, levy taxes, and le- 
gislate against crime and misdemeanor 
wisely ; but this is mere boy’s work 
compared with the changing of the laws 
that regulate the trade and agriculture, 
the capital and industry, of an empire 
like that of Britain. Your interests 
are so numerous and unwieldy—the 
relations between them are so multi- 

ious and complex—the dependence 
of one upon the other is often so dif- 
ferent from what it appears to be, so 
much entangled with other matters, 
or so deeply hidden beneath the sur- 
face of things—it is so difficult to as- 
certain the precise operation of a lead~ 
ing commercial law, and to estimate 
the importance of many trades—the 
necessary information touching the 
state of things in other countries is so 
difficult to obtain—so much is it at 
the mercy of foreign governments, and 
so much depends on the continually 
changing conduct of individuals— 
peace and war differ so widely from 
each other—nation is so much con- 
nected with and influenced by nation 
—it is so essential for the benefit of 
trade itself that it should be made 
subservient to the higher interests of a 
country—these, and a thousand other 
things, render the changing of such 
laws a task too mighty for even the 
most accomplished statesman. He 
may calculate and reason, but he can- 
not obtain true data ; or his data may 
be true in one moment and false in 
the next, and, in consequence, his 
calculations and reasonings will prove 
to be but vague and erring conjectures. 
When I look, sir, at the list of con- 
demned laws and systems which I have 
given, I think that the most daring and 
presumptuous Minister might have 
trembled at undertaking the abolition 


‘of any one of them, except from the 


commands of imperious public neces- 
sity. Yet your Economists s as 
though these almost inexplicab sagt 9 
teries and stupendous difficulties did 
not exist. ‘ If such a thing be done, 
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such a thing will !” they cry, nisters, sir; the opinions of 
with as much r cates ae these men in the changes, and 
though the Deity spoke through them, their speeches convince me that inves- 
Your very Denmans, Wilsons, and tigation and had but a small 


Palmers, have spoken in Parliament of 
these changes and abolitions as though 
they understood their nature, and could 
foresee their ey rs Your 
newspaper editors throughout, and 
even your barbers’ apprentices, pro- 
claim themselves to be on these points 
all-knowing. Such idiotic conceit and 
nauseous quackery are almost suffi- 
cient to make a man despise his spe- 
cies. 

I will not, sir, admit that the con- 
demned laws and systems were found- 
ed upon false theory. I maintain, that 
the trath of the theory must be deter- 
mined by the effects of its application, 
and that what is beneficial in practice 
is true in theory. I maintain that the 
theorist who denounces what is prac- 
tically good as being theoretically false, 
is himself a teacher of false theory, or, 
to speak more truly, is a stranger to 
theory. It is not for fallible man to 
say W perfection lies in anything ; 
but I assert that the fruits of these laws 
and systems abundantly prove that 
true sary formed their foundation. 
True theory, sir, is born from effects, 
and false from speculative opinions. 
Your rulers, however, seem to think 
the reverse. They seem to imagine 
that a thing may be false in theory 
that yields the best products, and true 
that yields the worst ; they appear to 
believe that you want laws and sys- 
tems for show, and not for their 

tical uses” —to — with “ the- 
ories of speculation,” not to pro- 
duce “ substantial happiness to man.” 

Your ministers, my dear sir, made 
these gigantic solely u 
theory, and, in ing them, they 
were the servile pupils of the Econo- 
mists. These Economists, whom they 
thought good to select as teachers, 
were in general mere literary men— 
they were chiefly Cockneys and Scotch- 
men, who had seen nothing of the ge- 
neral working of English laws and 
institutions, and who were stran- 
gers to the habits and character of 
English society—they were furious 
party men, and tainted to the heart 
with infidelity and republicanism— 
and their - sj » as a whole, was 


obviously fashioned with the view of 
working the destructionof yourChurch, 
Aristocracy,and Menarchy. Your Mi- 


share in leading to their adoption. 
On the one hand, press cay Bn 
condem: ws and systems 
affected the whole of your trade, wee 
perty, and industry—most of 
had been tried for ages, and had been 
thought invaluable—your first states- 
men had always ascribed to them a 
large portion of your trade, riches, and 
power—no Proor was adduced that. 
they were producing evils of any de- 


scription—they: were thought to be 
most beneficial by the practical men 
on whom they more immediately ope- 


rated—and your affairs were general- 
ly flourishing. On the other hand, 
they were declared to be at variance 
with a theory which certain theorists 


had invented—these theorists were, 
many of them, i t of the world, 
exceedingly sh , and i 


disaffected to your constitution 
religion—their dogmas were at the 
best mere v2 sapere hostile to each 
other, and y opposed to reason and 
ee ey could merely 
rail against these laws and systems, 
and say that their theory would make 
that better which was excellent— 
would make that more beneficial which 
was producing no evils, and which was 
believed to be extremely beneficial. 
This was the real case, sir, for and 
against, and you decided with 
Ministers in favour of destruction. 
You declared for quacks, assertion, 
paradox, and innovation, against your 
ancestors, proof, common sense, and 
the sacred maxims of your constitue 
tion. 


Your early lessons, sir, had effec~ 
tually disabled me for following you, 
and I kept the ground on which, in 
your less romantic days, you had pla~ 
ced me. I have, from the first, strug. 
gled against your apostacy, and I now 
ask you, in the name of your immor-. 
tal ancestors and hallowed ‘constitu- 
Se eddie deena 
empire t to on 
greaadeas! have stated ? U5kOLAY 

Let us now, my dear Friend, look 
pve (pbpecna ne asia nae 5 
duct of rulers yourself 
teomeht oath We will first place be« 


fore us ; 
naturally disciples of the Economists, 








system. 

pena adopted, this sys- 
* yi became its. zealous support- 
In Parliament, the Ministers, the 
violent Whigs, and the Burdettites, 
form, on almost al] important points, 
one - Mr Canni Brougham, 
Mr Peel, Sir F. Burdett, Mr Robin. 
son,, Mr Hebhouse, Sir R,. Wilson, 
&c. &c. fight, side. by side, sta 
feeble ome 7uponion: composed of two or 
more respectable and ho- 
nest arg) dag two or three of the staunch 
Tories, and two or three of the Inde- 
lents,.. The Opposition that. Mr 
se; spoke of in his speech on 
Reform, congists of men who, are the 
loudest eulogists of the Ministry, who 
are the most zealous champions of its 
leading measures, who constantly vote 
with, it against the Opposition I have 
mentioned, and who, if Mr Tierney 
may be believed, are the sole means 
of pesping Mr Canning and his friends 
im office. I cannot, sir, divine what 
pate ‘Westminster's Pride” the 
Younger, to fall into such a blunder, 

9s to eall these men an Opposition. 
bag men as the Eas of Liver- 
poo. r Canning, and Mr Peel, 
should be ectly agreed in opinion 
on almost all points of foreign and do- 
wom ~ with such as Mr Brough, 
F. Burdett, and. Mr Hob- 
a the present Fg tm 


path the tn Whigs and ap Reni 


making the most gigantic — 
in your pnteng dn and systems, forms one 


wh 
tem 
ers, 


of the most extraordinary that 

can be found in the history of thi 

tion, I even think it w olly 

am) when I reflect that con- 
exists, and still the new ‘itis of 


your Ministry have not made the 

change of opinion. I haye 

evidence of my senses, sir, to cons 

means that your Ministers are fu- 

rted by those who were 

pag tee patron trons of your revolu- 

tlopary mobe--that they are borrow 

= no Bre and schemes from those 

a es 80 long denounced as se- 

pact apne Gage they are ~ 
rageously praised by the 3 

vdeieeery press—and Ae F the 

infidels and republi 


cans in the coun- 


try are their passionate admirers—and 
still I can scarcely credit it, 


spare comment ; 


I will 
it will be fer yo 


eee Epistle to John, Bull, Esquire, 
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to speak of this as it ht. to, be 
ken of, and to deserite the yt 
quences. 

I, have on a former occasion said, 
that, the leaders of your House of 
Commons constitute, in effect, your 


The leaders i in 
this House have, thus coalesced, and 
therefore you have practically—you 
will soon have cause to curse the day. 
that gave you it—a unanimous Par- 
liament. The Opposition that I have 
described, is one in, name rather than 
in reality. Its members are uncon- 
nected, and hold different creeds ; and 
those who take the lead are bound 
hand. and foot. by former votes. and 
spasches, 

Let us now, my dear Friend, look 
at the component parts and working 
of this unanimous Parliament—this 
tremendous Coalition. The Tories are, 
in, so far as regards creed, divided into 
two parties. The new ones—I give 
them the name for distinction’s sake, 
for-they ought to be called anything 
rather than Tories—consist, in the 
main, of what were once called the 
Wellesley and Grenville parties, and 
of various people who have indivi- 
dually deserted frem the Whigs. Al- 
most all of them began life as Whigs ; 
many of them have followed politics 
as a profession ; there are few of them 
who have not, during their lives, re- 
versed their opinions on the most im- 
portant questions; and the greater 
part have been on different sides, and 
only joined the Tories when they ob- 
tained office. There is scarcely any 
difference in creed—if we except Re- 
form—between these new or liberal 
Tories and the Whigs and Burdett. 
ites. I know not how it happens that 
these Tories resist Reform, unless they 
do jt from the knowledge that their 
support of it would strip them of of- 
fice. In regard to consistency, I think, 
after what they have recently said and 
done, it would be more consistent in 
them to advocate than to oppose it. 
If we except this question of Reform, 
the new Tories and the old ones dif- 
fer in almost every other. Their dif- 
ferences relate, not to minor matters, 
but to those of first-rate importance. 


- " These small, any-side, trading par- 


ties, that perpetually flutter between 
thet twegreat at constitutional ones, ought 
always to be kept in a subordinate si- 
tuation by the one to which they may 
for the moment attach themselves 
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They are so Habituated to-change, that 
they canhot’ exist'without it; anda 
life of es bargaining makes 
them intolerably selfish’and domineer- 
ing. “Woe to who trust ‘them ! 
Many of these 'Whig-and-no-Whig 
pie ‘came-over from the Whigs in 
ey heberred ‘only ‘when ‘they could 
obtain a most ‘exorbitant price for 
their ‘desertion ; and as’ soon’as they 
came over, they began to labour for 
the’ destruction’ of those whom they 
had joined. ‘Io be merely a part of 
the'Ministry was nothing ; they must 
be in effeet the whole Ministry. This 
was not ‘to’ be accomplished through 
the Tories, and therefore they threw 
themselves “for stipport ‘upon the 
Whigs and Burdettites. By rods 7 
ing themselves in opinion with the 
latter, and obtiining’the puffery of the 
-Whig and “Radical ‘press, they over- 
awed ‘their’ timorous,* compromising 
col es, and: gained’ the control ‘of 
the ‘whole Mitiistry. ~Putting out-of 
sight the Catholic question, all your 
inisters in the House of Comiions 
go with the new’ Tories. The old’ To- 
ries in this House’ have been betray- 
ed; they have no leaders ; ‘they are 
but a nuniber of unconnected indivi- 
duals, destitute of voice and influence. 
These petty parties, my’ worthy sir, 
although; with the exception of two 
or three itidividuals, they are destitute 
of ability, and although they have no 
‘existence out of Parliament, have thus 
stripped ‘the most powerful party in 
the nation of parliamentary influence. 
They pretend to stand at the head of 
Toryism, ‘merely to deprive it of all 
weight in your political system. ‘The 
are now the' omnipotent party 

in the House of Commons. Your 
Ministers in this House, while they 
call br git P tenes ne 
support principally upon the Whigs, 
ant feat oti ition principally from 
the Tories.. The Whigs support’ their 
new sys’ with’ ‘enthusiasm ; and 
‘the old Tories and Independents swp- 
port it ‘becaus¢ theyean do nothing 
else. , Many of the‘latter loudly con- 
demn out of the House, what they are 
constrained by the state of parties’ to 
‘vote for in it. ‘If ‘thé Whigs had ta- 
ken their ground against the new sys- 
tem, it would have’ been kicked out 
‘of Parliament at the‘operting ‘of the 
session by an immense ajonty- ‘If 
every member ‘voted solely ac- 
¢ to his judgment, Ministers 
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would have been constantly in. a mi- 
nority on the-deading prep tn si 
The case, ‘therefore, ‘stands »thus. 
‘The only menibers that: your Ministers 
can regularly-ealeulate upon, are.the 
‘Tory orough ones. ‘The old 
Tories;and Country Gentlemen, are, in 
Secling, opposeW to: them, and to. gain 
these they must. gain the Whig lead- 
ers and close-boroligh members. If 
they gain’ the latter, the independent 
part of the House’ has then: no alter- 
native but to vote with them, or to 
refrain from voting, ineapable as itas 


of making a stand against the orator 
of the combined leaders. ‘Fhe Whigs 
have strangely obtained the office that 


hitherto hasibeen held by the Country 
Gentlemen-+they“now hold ‘the’ ba- 
‘lance—it: is:for them to décidetwhe- 
ther the Ministry shall-earry its »mea- 
“sures. 

This, sir, naturally places your:Mi- 
nisters ‘and: public affairs: under the 
idictation: of ‘theyWhigs. The mation 
would not endure a) Whig» Ministry 
for a week, ‘and’ yet it odilly»happens 
that it is governed more:according to 
Whig rage erm it-eould:(be if 
the ‘Whigs: were! in ‘office. Ifthe 
Whigs had been in power; they could 
‘not possibly have carried: many of 
re coe schemes os innovations, 

t have’ been carried: our 
Ministers. ::Mr Tierney} lasly-adecte. 
ed in Parliament,. that “ ‘the! Whigs 
devised ‘the measures, and the Mim- 
sters received the emoluments ;” ‘that 
he had -never known  Parlianient iso 
reluctant to support. government as it 
had been during thesession—and! that, 
had it not been for the ‘Whigs, ithe 
new Tories »would long- since vhave 
been’ driven from office. .Whén :the 
chopevishnalbpastisopentienojadiges, 
yas independent j ; 
‘the Whigs, in holding it, act velba 
party: judges and party rs; 
they must shape. as well as sanetion 
the measure. f? a0 
' shia? enavedneriet my — — 

at are acquaih ted: wi 
-aloeir’ citeution'ssldite aed 
blandishments ‘are: chiefly’ 
to the’ Whigs ; ‘their: measures yaritl 
ispeeches are ‘shaped: to 
meet ‘the approbation of the latter, 
‘and their journals. ‘' If they»be~ by 
chanice : to. dissent) from 
“the Sibplcafory’thaidley ‘and apa 
“the su idity and. 
gies of humble’ dependents. » The 
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us?” Your Ministers have thrown 
out the signal of distress to all the 
i Radicals in the kingdom. 
ing has called those who dis- 
sent from new system, a Faction ; 
Mr Huskisson has said, that the pub- 
lications—of course the Whig and 
mone —— have sup- 
ported thi tem, deserve highly of 
their couiaery 5 Mr Grant has puffed 
the Edinburgh Review, at the rate of 
twice in the same speech, and Mr Ro- 
binson has repeated the stale slan 
touching ‘‘ knowledge,” with whi 
the Whig and ea 
sickened the country, and stated 
that he cannot conceive how the minds 
of those who dissent from this slang 
are constituted. 

That your Ministers, sir, should 
thus have openly thrown themselves 
upon Publications which so long 
held up as anti-English revolu- 
tionary—which so long showered upon 
them everything that could wound and 
Rlacken—and which have so long 
‘warred all that is sacred in the 
what could scarcely have 

from full-grown men of 
any description. Manhood, sir, in 
whatever situation it may be placed, 
descend to such conduct. 

* who call ye weeps 

‘ones—who owe ev ing to 
the Tories—and who puiien “1 re- 
-present and stand upon the Tories— 
to throw ers tee and os ~ 
upon ories, is a 
without example in the his- 
your Ministers ; and I trust, 
for the sake of the nation, that it will 
remain for ever without example. I 
cannot, however, iy the Tories, if 
they be such spiritless, servile bonds- 


it to the treatment. 


agnanimity to old ene- 
. If they can no longer use their 
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artillery against the Whigs and Re- 
volutionists, let them spike it, and not 


employ it to slaughter in cool blood 
those who have so long fought their 
battles, and to whom they are indebt- 
ed for all that they 


possess. 

While the Whigs thus have the 
Ministers under their dictation in the 
House of Commons, the majority con- 
sists, in a very great degree, of ¢] 
close-borough members of both sides, 
I, sir, never was a Reformer, and I 
am a decided enemy to what is called 
Parliamentary Reform ; but I cannot 
close my eyes to the fact, that a more 
terrible curse could not visit the em- 

ire than the combining of the close- 
baa members. The working of 
the close-borough system has thus far 
led me to think highly of it. It has 
b t a vast portion of talent and 
intelligence into Parliament, which 
must otherwise have been excluded ; 
and it has been, in my humble judg- 
ment, the chief means of keeping in 
existence an efficient and constitu- 
tional Opposition, of causing the pub- 
lic voice to be heard and listened to 
in Parliament, and of enabling the 
Crown and nation always to have a 
choice before them in regard to public 
servants and general policy. While I 
have thus thought it mighty for good, 
I have believed that its division into 
two hostile parties that balanced each 
other, rendered it nearly powerless for 
evil. From this division, ater has 
flowed the worth of the system. With- 
out it, you can have no efficient Oppo- 
sition, you can have no choice of Mi- 
nisters and policy, your Country Gen- 
tlemen can have no control, and the 
opinion of the nation can have no 
weight in the legislature. If the close- 
borough members combine, they must 
ow the Comers: into nae ya 

i possession ; they will have the 
pee of Posten’ ied irresistible 
influence over the majority. They will 
place you under an odious oligarchy, 
and your constitution will work more 
perniciously than many of the conti- 
nental despotisms. 

At t, sir, your Whig and Tory 
close-borough members form one'party 
in regard to your new system of poli- 
ey; and this bmet, have sae 
composes, to a great extent, the majo- 
rity in pd Sas of Commons. In- 
stead of the borough interest of the 
one side neutralising that of theather, 
and of the vote being decid rh 

2 
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independent members, you have the 
borough interest combined into a 
whole, and rendering the independent 
members. powerless, You have the 
whole borough interest, moreover, un- 
der Whig direction. How, sir, has this 
worked in the present session? The 
nation has been, almost unanimous in 
execrating the new system, and Par- 
liament has been almost unanimous in 
puffing it. Your silk manufacturers 
were, thrown into ruin, chiefly by a 
change of. law; they. entreated the 
House to receive the most important 
evidence, and where was the Opposi- 
tion to give weight to their entreaty ? 
The two t i e whole of 
the borough members declared against 
them—and their. prayer was almost 
unanimously rej The whole 
Scottish people petitioned against the 
change of currency ; and where was the 
party to give weight to their petition ? 
‘There. was no such party ; but there 
were Whig members in both Houses, 
who, in their passion for popular 
rights, had the hardihood to say, that 
the petitions were not deserving of 
notice. The men, sir, who have ven- 
tured to attack the new system, in 
opposition to both the Ministers and 
the Whigs, have been treated in ‘‘ the 
People’s House” in a manner that 
would have disgraced a despotism, 
Your shipowners are petitioners for 
protection from ruin; and where is 
the party to support their prayer? 
The two great parties are combined, 
and their petitions attract scarcely any 
notice. The country is dreadfully dis- 
tressed, and much of this distress has 
demonstrably been produced by the 
new system ; yet Parliament is all har- 
mony ; the causes of the distress are 
not on any account to be inquired in- 
to, or A a of, and the new system 
is still to be vigorously pursued. Ifa 
member venture to ascribe this dis- 
tress to the real causes—to the chan- 
yes and innovations—he is at once 
coughed down. 

It follows from all this, my dear 
Friend, that. your House of Commons 
scarcely seems to be the House of 
Commons of Old England. The bar- 


barous gibberish of the new philoso-- 
ed from. it. his Majes-. 


phy has: 
ty’s good old English-—the wretched 
dogmas of the Economists have driven 
out of Melgpod old English feelings and 
opin nstead of constitutional jea- 
lousy of change and innovation, I find 
in it a rage for them—instead of show- 
Vou, XIX. 
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inp qenativndonnlietiodennns to Eng- 
ish laws and institutions, I find it as~ 
serting that they are little better thang 
mass of errors and evils. I find it scofling 
at the prejudices of your ancestors, in- 
stead of honouring and revering them. 
The only. members who are not listen-. 
ed wre _~ epee annete 3 
open are t who test 
canint spams defend yon laws 
and speak language of your 
thers. This House was distinguished, 
by its anxiety to promote the benefit 
of England ; now it is distinguished. 
by its anxiety to impoverish England. 
for the benefit of foreign nations. Half 
a million of people have been thrown. 
into distress by an experiment which 


onginatod ith the Whig quacks, and, 
this House supports e quacks against, 
the sufferers. Your navy is threaten-- 


ed with ruin by a similar experiment, 
and this House cleaves to the quacks, . 
and risks the navy; experimental, 
quackery has filled the nation with: 
misery, and still this House is nearly: 
unanimous in epplaudingit. The man-- 
ner, sir, in which various of its leaders 
speak of your ancestors, ought tomake 
your blood boil. When they deride 
“the prejudices of our ancestors,” 
they mean your ancestors, and not, 
their own. Their ancestors slumber 
not in England. I think, sir, that, af. 
ter what you have done for. these men, , 
decency ought to keep them silent on, 
such matters; and that at any rate 
your House of Commons ought not to. 
join them io heaping insults on the 
ashes of your de heroes and sa-. 
ges. The least defensible of the pre« 
judices of your ancestors was worth. 
infinitely more than all the wisdom 
that these nen ever possessed. ; 
When I see, sir, in this House, such 
a man as Mr Hume exalted into a.. 
leader, made the chairman of commit~ 
tees, and suffered to make sweeping 
changes in your laws—when I see men 
who are not Euglishmen, pie og 
upon the ashes of English worthies, 
railing down your English church, 
and destroying by w » princi~ 
ples and systems that are. amped rored 
liarly English in their origin and ope- 
ration—I cannot forbear asking my- 
self—Can this be the Huuse of Comn, 
mons of Old Ei ? When I see, 


the pence. ne ich heretofore were; 
occupied by the pareuts of your hap-. 
iuess and grandeur, and from whence, 
the thunders of such men as Pitt 
smote Whiggism and Jacobinism to 
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dust, fled by Ministers who adopt 
schemes and doctrines of 
and Benthamites, cry up “ li- 


—_ ions,” and denounce the old 
ciples of the country—when I see’ 


House following disaffected em- 
pirics who do not belong to it, voting 
for the most wild innovations for “< li- 
berality’s” sake, and making, upon mad 
pon the most perilous e iments 
on all the great interests of the em- 
ire—when I see all this, I cannot for+ 
asking myself again—Caw THis 

BE THE Hovsz or Commons or OL 
EneLanp? 

In your present philosophical fren- 

7 sir, you may call this prejudice. 
If it be prejudice, I am not ashamed 
of it ; I was taught it by you, and you 
cannot condemn it without confessing 
yourself an apostate. 

« I cannot see where this appalling 
state of things is to terminate. The 
new Tories seem to be aware that they 
have no strength out of Parliament, 
and they appear to wish to render this 
union of the borough interests perma- 
nent, as a thing essential for their par- 
ty existence. The Whigs are bound, 
hand and foot, to the new system, and. 
their only hope of grining a share of 
office, arises their support of the 
Ministry. I suspect that both are 
looking forward to a more intimate 
connexion, and that an effort will soon 
be made to bring certain of the latter 
into office. My suspicion may be un- 
just, but when the new Tories are 
identifying themselves with the Whigs, 
and separating themselves from the old 
Tories in almost all matters of opi- 
nion, it is a natural one. I know not 
how the old Tories are to retain the 
humble share of official influence that 
they now possess. They have not a 
single rising orator. The few young 
men, not in office, who speak on the 
Ministcrial side, all profess the new 
Toryism, and they bave not talent to 
be of any value to any party. If the 
Ministry need recruits, it generally 
selects them from amidst the young 
Whigs. Perhaps when an expected 
retirement or two shall take place, a 
Whig leader or two will be admitted 
into the Ministry ; then the new 
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the 
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and Whig Ministers will rid them- 


selves of old Tory 
the Whig Ministers will rid them- 
selves of new T' 
the nation will 
Ministry—and then you will get 2 
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Tory Ministry of the tight deserip- 
tion. 


Out of Parliament, my ‘worthy 
Friend, there is about as much unani-< 
mity as there appears to be within it ; 
but the unanimity of the nation is 


fiercely to that of Parliament. 
The coalescing of the leaders has cau- 
sed a general breaking-up of parties. 
The Whigs have lost almost every fol- 
lower, except their mere mercenaries, 
and they never were so thoroughly 
contemptible, as a party, as they are 
at present. As to the new Tories, I 
cannot discover that they have any 
party existence out of Parliament ; 
they consist of a few scattered indivi- 
duals, who have neitherform nor power 
asa body. There is not, I think, 2 
single London newspaper, or periodi- 
cal, putting out of sight the Whig and 
Radical ones, that can keep itself alive 
a their creed : The Tory ones, that 
advocate their principles in other mat- 


ters, depend for sale upon opposition 
to the Catholics. ‘This is decisive, 
touching theif party power. I ima- 


gine it to be impossible for them to 
acquire any strength in England. The 
Englishman hates milk and water—he 
cannot endure half-and-half things— 
if he enter into politics, he must be 
for the ‘time a downright Whig or 
Lat The Independents—I mean 
by the term that gigantic portion of 
the middle and upper classes who 
think for themselves, have no party 
interests, and never bind themselves 
to any party—are decidedly with the 
old Tories, and are, I belicve, more 
hostile to the policy of Ministers than 
- other part of the community. The 
rs Tories were never so powerful as 
they are at present ; they have always 
trad Steel the greaser saat of the In- 
dependents _as allies, but now they 
have them almost to a man ; and, in 
addition, they have been reitiforced by 
an immense number of Whig desert~ 
ers. . 
The old Tories, sir, have the over- 
whelming majority, not only in num- 
bers, but in every attribute of poten- 
cy. They have the strength of the 
land with them on the Catholic ques- 


Aion ; and in regard to the new liberal 


system, they have with them the land- 
ed interest—the monied interest-—the 
West India interest—the shipping in- 


terest—a large part of the mannfactu- 
ring interest—and a considerable part 
of the mercantile intetest. “I 
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that nine-ienths of the men of business 
are with them, touching this system. 

- ‘When I look, sir, at the prodigious 
power of this party, and then turn to 
those whe take the lead as its repre- 
sentatives in Parliament, I am amazed. 
It practically selects the Ministry ; the 
Ministers in the Lower House profess 
to belong to it, and yet they are al- 
most all Whigs in origin and present 
opinions. With regard to the Catho- 
lic Question, three of the four more 
influential ones are flatly opposed to 
it; and with regard to the new sys- 
tem, they are all flatly opposed to it. 
The old Tories, sir, whatever they 
may be in creed, must be consummate 
simpletons in action. This state of 


things seems to be perfectly miracu- 
lous. 


On the one side, therefore, you have 
the Ministers, the Whigs, and the 
Burdettites ; and on the other, you 
have the great mass of the communi- 
ty. Those who have hitherto been the 
leaders of parties, with their depend- 
entsand thick-and-thin admirers, form 
a separate party, and the nation forms 
another. Parliament is about unani- 
mous in applauding, and the country 
is about unanimous in condemning, 
the new system of Ministers ; yet you 
can have no change of Ministry, or 


aystem, 

I say not all this, sir, from regard 
to names, or abstract doctrines. I care 
not what a man’s party denomination 
or abstract opinion may he, provided 
he do no public mischief. I speak not 
thus ef your Ministers, because they 
have embraced particular principles, 
but because their practice of these 
principles threatens the ewpire with 
ruin, It is the pesns which the opi- 
-nions produce that ¥ quarrel with, 

Let.us new, sir, turn to your gene- 
ral interests. ae enn lately in- 
spired with a marvellous passion 
for F aesinedinanee who have so long 
been an enthusiastic admirer of re- 
striction and monopoly. Sueh out- 
rageous reversals i 
graceful. What, sir, is the Free Trade 
that yeu have been so madly worship- 

= Have you obtained new mar- 

ets? Have restrictions, which obvi- 
ously crip our trade, beeu remo- 
ved, and it trade been extend- 
ed? Your slandered, Restrictive Sys- 
tem was formed, not to restrict your 
-tzade, but to make it more free ; its 
restrietions were intended to operate 
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exclusively on the trade of other na- 
tions, that. yours might have the great. 
est possible share. of freedom. Every 
ceeanetie eaten 

purpose of giving additional free- 
dom to your trade. Was it proved, 
that this system produced the reverse 
of what it was intended to produce, 
and that it gave to your trade, not 
freedom, but. bondage? The unex- 
ampled prosperity which your trade 
enjoyed when this system received its 
death-blow, will answer the question. 
The freedom of your trade was al- 
ways believed by your traders to flow 
from this system, until it was attack- 
ed by inexperienced theorists. 

Now, my dear Friend, what is the 
Free Trade that. you have gained in 
exchange for the Free Trade that the 
Restrictive System gave you? The re- 
strictions that prevented other nations 
from injuring your trade are abolish- 
ed; your soatie sir, is opened to the 
traders of other countries, while you 
are as much restricted from trading 
with other countries as ever. A vast 
poetions of your silk weavers are pro- 

ibited from following their own, or 
any other calling, and this is Free 
Trade—a large number of your ship- 
owners are prohibited from employ- 
ing their ships in your commerce, and 
this is Free Trade—your manufac- 
turers are prohibited from selling at 
heme, and in your colonies, a large 
aonage of the manufactures they have 
mn accustomed to scll, and this is 
Fue Dandoo Spoon 7 ay marr apna 
ing a large part e butter, pro- 
visions, linens, &c. that she has been 
accustomed to sell, and this is Free 
Trade—a large portion of your home 
and colonial pene i taken from you, 
and this is Free Trade—profits and 
wages are beat down te the lowest 
point, and this is Free Trade—the trade 
of other nations is made free, and your 
own is placed in fetters ; a large part 
of your trade is taken from you, and 
given to foreigners ; you are prohibit- 


opinion are dis- * ed from manufacturing and producing, 


that foreigners may manufacture and 
produce, and this is Free Trade ! 

Sir, you were mad—you were utl- 
terly bereft of your senses—when you 
mistook the new system for one of 
Free Trade. What am-I to think of 
the Ministers who gulled you into the 
madness ? 

I, sir, am a friend of Free Trade, 
but it is of Free Trade for Britain ; I 
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am an enemy to restrictions on trade, 
but it is onty to restrictions on the 
trade of this empire. Because I am 
thus, I am inveterately hostile to what 
is called the new system of Free Trade. 
I a the choice rate ha whether 
I sup a ibitory system 
that enely pebsibits fuatiginten! troia 
injuring your trade, or one that is to 
= you from selling your manu- 
res, retaining your commerce, and 
cultivating your soil, and I cannot 
hesitate. In your sober days, you 
taught me to call a spade, a spade ; 
and [ will adhere to your lessons. So 
jong as I have breath, sir, I will call 
that, not Free Trade, but Destructive 
Prohibition, which, for the benefit of 
oreigners, ibits immense num- 
vers of ote Chunar mth from follow- 
ing their respective trades and occu- 
pations. 

Let me implore you, my dear sir, 
in the name of your starving manu- 
facturing classes, to lay down your 
books, divest yourself of your philoso- 
phy, and examine, with your wonted 
good sense, the wretched dogmas: by 
which you have been bewildered. It 
is said that these dogmas are true in 
the abstract, but I deny it ; my con- 
viction is, that many of what are call- 
ed “ abstract truths” in political eco- 
nomy ete gross falsehoods, and are 
capable of decisive arithmetical refu- 
tation. My conviction is, that if Free 

were universally established, it 


-could not endure for twelve months. 


But, placing this wholly out of sight, 
you were told that a law, which gave 
a monopoly of the market of this em- 
pire to your manufacturers, was a re- 
striction on your trade. In the name 
of common sense, sir, how could you 
believe it ? While the Free Trade peo- 


ple railed against monopoly, they still 


expressed a hope that you would re- 
tain the monopoly of your market— 


while they declared the prohibition of 
foreign manufactures to bean evil, the 

confessed that the importation of suc 

manufactures would be a far greater 
evil ; and while they abolished the 
prohibition in law, they proclaimed it 
to be their ardent desire thet it should 
continue in effect. Are you not, sir, 
ashamed of being deluded by such 
people, and of consenting to the de- 
struction of that, which, on their own 
showing was essential for your pros- 


perity? — 
- . Then, sir, you adopted the new sys- 
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tem for liberality’s sake ; you called it 
a wise one because it was a liberal one. 
You forged fetters for your trade, un- 
der the idea’ that you were giving it 
freedom, and then you swaggered of 
our feat as a marvellous specimen of 
liberality. The Ministers of this great 
empire made changes in the laws 
which shook its whole trading system 
‘to the centre, on the ground of /ibe- 
rality. Their speeches gave me the 
heart-ache, when they thus appealed 
from your understanding to your gene- 
rosity—when they made such changes, 
not on the score pe need and pub- 
lic benefit, of wisdom and expedieney, 
but on that of liberality. ‘They knew 
your weak part, sir—they knew you 
to be a man fond of trade, but ge- 
nerous and benevolent—and shame 
upon them for taking advantage of it ! 
You have, sir, been Liberal, no doubt, 
but your liberality has been that of 
the dishonest spendthrift. You have 
given away not income,-but capital: 
you have given away what you had 
no right to give ; you have but a life- 
interest in your estate, and yet you 
have squandered away a portion ot 
this estate for ever: you have been 
liberal by robbing your children—by 
giving away the food of the hungry 
and the clothes of the naked. 

Then, sir, certain of your Ministers 
told you, that the new liberal system 
was necessary, in order to harmonize 
your laws and institutions with the 
improved condition of intellect and 
knowledge ; and that innovations ought 
to be voluntarily made, in order to 
avert compulsory ones. Now, my wor- 
thy friend, where am I to look for the 
intellect and knowledge of the age? 
If I take the new liberal system for 
my guide, it Jeads me to Bentham, 
Ricardo, and their disciples—to the 
Economists and Philosophers. I deny 
.that these men represent the talent 
and knowledge of the age. I have 
reason to believe, that the greater 
portion of existing English, Scottish, 
and Irish writers, who are the most 
distinguished for talents and acquire- 
ments, dissent from them, and hold 
the new system to be one of incapacity 
and ignerance. When, therefore, at 
least half the talents and knowledge 
of the age, in conjunction with the 
mass of the intelligent and reflecting 
classes, is opposed to this system, I 

“deny that it is called for by the ta- 
lents and knowledge of the age. 
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- I protest, sir, against changing and 
innovating u mere opinion; I 
maintain, that truth and wisdom are 
not matters of mere opinion; and 
that the opinion of a whole nation 
cannot alter them in nature and ope- 
ration. I care not what great names 
may recommend a change ; I assert, 
that no change ought to be made, un- 
less conclusive Proors show that pubs 
lic good calls for it. I cannot believe, 
that what Ministers are applying to 
your laws and systems is philosophy, 
although they give it the name. If 
whatarecalled your legal and constitu- 
tional-maxims—the principles which 
form the basis of your laws and con- 
stitution—and the speeches and wri- 
tings-of your most eminent lawgivers 
of former times, be not philosophy, 
there never was, and never will be, 
any philosophy in the world. I think 
that many of the changes that have 
been made were forbidden by philo- 
sophy. . 

As to the doctrine, that innovations 
ought to be made voluntarily, to avert 
compulsory ones, I deem it mighty 
foolish. The clamour that hai so long 
been set up for changes was dying 
away when your Ministers began to 
innovate, and, had it not been for 
them, it would have ceased some time 
ago. This clamour was directed, in 
a very trifling d , against the con- 
demned laws and systems; the whole 
community was perfectly satisfied with 
them; if we except a dozen or two of 
Philosophers. Your Ministers have 
kept alive this clamour—they have 
strengthened those who raised it—the 
changes that it called for are yet un- 
made—and the innovations that have 
been resolved on are exactly calcula- 
ted to bring upon us compulsory ones. 
I dissent wholly from the principle 
of innovating to avert innovation, and 
‘esteem it to be a destructive one. To 

upon it, is to treat you not 
only as a fool, which I-fear you at 
present are, but as, what you never 
“were, 2 coward. 

‘By espousing these doctrines of your 
Ministers, sir, you have shown incon- 
sistency that. is actually astounding. 
You maintained a long and terrible 
war to put down the doctrines of the 

i rs. In this war you fought 
like a hero ; you risked existence, and 
everything else, to protect your sys- 
cunibinh innnteteny and anoet that 
from the world which you now call 
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phi . Yetnow, when you bave 
cong every foe, you offer yourself 
as a slave to those w you fought 
against—when you have rendered the 
mock ph y the scorn of the 
world, you call upon the world to 
embrace i:—when you have the phi- 
losophers, whom you have so long 
called the curse of the universe, in 
your power, you select them as teach- 
ers—the principles that you have bled 
at every pore to maintain, you ‘re- 
nounce as soon as you have freed 
them of enemies. What, sir, can I 
call you buta madman? ‘l’o what‘can 
I ascribe conduct like this, save to the 
wildest phrenzy ? 

Look, sir, at the consequences al- 
ready. Almost every interest that you 
have is suffering, and your system, as 
a whole, is threatened with ruin. It 
is equally astonishing and afflicting, to 
see the combination of deadly enemies 
which your folly has arrayed against 
all the great sources of your riches, 
tranquillity, and happiness. 

Glance first at your Colonies. The 
trade with these, sir, was your own 
by law and right, and I need not 
dilate on its magnitude and import- 
ance. It was not, however, /iberal— 
(let this polluted word be for ever ex- 
punged from your language)—in 
to conepetind this trade, and theres 
fore you surrendered this monopoly 
without any equivalent. What has 
followed ? Other nations are supply- 
ing these colonies with manufactured 
and other goods, by means of their 
own vessels. Your West India mer- 
chants expect henceforward to ship 
comparatively nothing to the- West 
India islands. A great number of 
manufacturers, artisans, and husband- 
ry labourers, who have hitherto been 
employed to prepare goods for these 
colonies, are reduced to starvation. 
Your new colonial system has given 
a stab to your trade,—it has conse- 
quently injured your revenue,—and 
it has deprived of employment a con- 
‘siderable portion of your capital and 
industry. _No power upon earth, sir, 
shall convince me that philosophy and 
Political Economy sanction a system 
that has yielded such consequences.’ 

’ This, my worthy sir, is bad:enough, 
but it is not sufficient to content your 
liberality. To give away part of the 
trade of your Colonies is nothing ; you 
must do your utmost to rid youtselt 
of this trade altogether. Government 
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hes determined on abolishing slavery 
in the most valuable of these colenies 
as soon as practicable, and it has in 
reality commenced the great and peri- 
lous —_ we are too oy sir, 
to let this satisfy you. ile you 
fi sm that nathing more. ought to 
done than Government has under- 
taken to do, you raise a tremendous 
inst slavery, and over- 

whelm Parliament with petitions for 
its abolition, just as though steps were 
taking to render it perpetual. In this 
you display not more madness than 
wickedness. You are arraying the 
servant against the master—exciting 
the slaves to nes and massacre— 
exasperating the colonies against you 
sagubdeatacing te ruin of the eolo- 
nies almost inevitable. You are bring- 
ing the masters to bankruptcy, and 
the slaves to misery ; and you are an-~ 
nihilating to the utmost point possible 
your with these colonies, and 
the bonds that make them your own. 
In doing all this without an object, 
you resort to the darkest guilt. In 
the sacred name of religion, you cir- 
culate the most atrocious falsehoods 
and calumnies ; you blast the fair fame 
of the good, and take away the bread 
of the innocent; you trample upon 
right and justice ; you slander, rob, 
and Liberality may sanction 
such conduct, but Christianity abhors 
it. Villains, sir, have been known te 
do such things for the sake of luere or 
revenge, but you do it with the cer- 
tainty that you can reap nothing from 
it save loss and suffering. 
Lam aware, sir, that you have been 
incited to this by certain of your reli- 
gious I have seen, that cler- 
gymen of the church, as well as me- 
thodists, Unitarians, and other dis- 
senting ministers, have taken a leading 
part in the meetings to declaiin against 
. Against this interference of 


ious teachers in political matters, 
I protest in the name of re- 
ligion. slavery be or be not 


inconsistent with Christianity, is no 
longer a matter of dispute. If mini- 
sters of religion maintain that it is, 
pe ants tee say no- 
thing’ to contrary, are 
agreed that it shall ae I 
repeat—all gre agreed t v 

shall be abolished. What right, shen, 
have your ministers of religion to in- 
terfere with the question? Is it for 
them to dictate the time and manner? 
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Are tomake and nnmake laws— 
to regulate preperty——to govern the 
relations of society—and to be your 
ministers of state and legislators ?—~ 
Whence have they drawn their know- 
ledge of the West Indies, and what 
has qualified them to sit in judgment 
on this complex and momentous poli- 
tical question ? The question is now a 
purely political one, and they have no 
more right to intermeddle with it, 
than they would have to intermeddle 
with one of war or taxation. If you 
tolerate them in this conduct, they 
will soon attempt to take the lead in 
all your great party questions, and 
they will soon bring you to ruin. 

I, sir, reverence a Christian mini- 
ster of any denomination, so long as 
he confines himself to the duties of his 
office. But his office is too sacred and 
exalted to be allied with any other ; 
he cannot be at the same moment a 
teacher of religion and a teacher of 
politics, the champion of the Christian 
virtues, and the instigator of party 
rancour and discord. If he attempt 
the unholy union, the religious mini- 
ster is at once lost in the fanatical po- 
litician. Abundant proofs of the truth 
of this have been furnished by the 
jate meetings. Many of these reli- 
gious teachers made statements in 
their harangues touching the condi- 
tion of the slaves and the conduct of 
the masters, that were grossly false— 
these grossly false statements were cal- 
eulated to blast the character of the 
Colonists as a body, and hold them up 
~ the — r~ monsters, to delude 

inflame the ignorant, and to carry 
party fury to the highest point pos~ 
sible. Various of these harangues 


. struck boldly at the most sacred legal 


and constitutional rights, and they 
have powerfully contributed to bring 
colonial property to its present ruin- 
ous condition. Some of your pulpits 
have even been polluted by these sean- 
dalous enormities. Am I to be told 
that these things are sanctioned by the 
Christian religion? No, sir! Theres 
not a system of heathenism in the 
universe that would not denounce 
them as unpardonable. Am I to be 
told that the Holy Scriptures permit 


‘teachers of .religion to he and slander 
to delude and inflame—to spread 
discord and animosity—to array man 
against his brother—to tyrannize and 
oppress—to destroy both rights and 
property—to plunge families: by thou- 
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sands into ‘and misery—and 
to bring the niost grievous ills on the 
empire ? In charity, sir, to these mis- 
guided men, I will not give the an- 
swer that the question calls for. When 
1 look at all this; and reflect upon 
the gigantic injuries which have been 
inflicted on reli by the conduct 
of these men, I could weep for the 
sake of religion. When I see a cler« 
gyman or dissenting minister perch- 
ed'on the hustings, and proclaiming, 
—“< JT would grant compensation—I 
would refuse compensation—I would 
do this, atid I would do that,”—in the 
spirit of the eastern despot, and the 
honesty of the highwayman, I could 
weep for the sake of my country. 

You must, my dear sir, drive back 
these religious teachers to their duties, 
instead of being led by them in poli- 
tics. You must employ them in stem- 
ming the alarming spread of infidelity 
and. vice amidst your lower classes, 
visiting the sick, relieving the dis- 
tressed, and doing what the New Tes- 
tament comm them to do, instead 
of making them political leaders—or 
er will ruin both religion and your- 
self. 

Then again, sir, you have been 
duped by the Anti-Slavery Society. 
This society is under the management 
of lawyers—furious political lawyers 
—lawyers who were leaders in the 

ilty factions that so long convulsed 

e country. These lawyers are banded 
— to effect a stupendous change 
which involves the lives, fortunes, em- 
ployment, and bread, of vast numbers 
of British subjects—the peace and pre- 
servation of a most important port of 
the British dominions—and some of 
the most important interests of the 
British empire. To compass their ob- 
ject, they make speeches, and circulate 
writings of the most unjust, inflam- 
matory, and unwarrantable character. 
You have indeed, sir, lost your old 
English shrewdness and city— 

r old English love of truth, right 
onesty, and justice—your old Eng- 
lish hatred of imposture—your old 
English scorn for quacks and mounte- 
‘banks—when you have suffered a so- 
ciety like this to delude you. I blush, 
sir, for your in ; the most 
bungling of j s can make you his 
preys if a man have liar written on 
i , you believe him, and you hold 


ste pockets for every knave to rob 
. May Heaven in its merey tem+ 


questi 
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— and were aentens Seiten 
ng you. agreed 

in pinion, they Hap. beck «get 
num plain truths 

to have told you. I aerate 


trimming, yielding, compromisi f 
tem that ey have fallen into. If they 
had kriown you, sit, a8 well as I do; 
they would not have been afraid of 
your anger. You are choleric, Mr 
Bull; but that which is judged of 
your choler in the first moment, is 
finally decid ——_ by your reason in 
the second. A little wholesome cons 


offer it will afterwards gain from it in 
yas opinion. Your oe sir, in 
their speeches, ought to have given you 
a true aceount of the actual condition 
of the slavesthey ought to have vin« 
dicated the Colonists—they ought to 
have denounced your deladers, ‘and 
shown how mueh you had been ims 
= on—they ought to have placed 
fore you the inimense value of yout 
ae and explained to ee teen 
much. were injuring yourself bi 
4 conduc —— —_ to lave 
t plainly, that although 
admizted the justice of shetision, an 
were determined to based . oe — 
as rapidly as possible, it still was 
duty to cay that it was matter of doubt 
whether it would not render the Colo« 
nies worthless, and cause a terrible 
loss to your wealth and power. They 
ought; sir; to have laid before you 
every Fact and every probable conse- 
QUENCE ; web Renae i to have 
been sparing in and plain ree 
monstranee, Instead of this, t 
chimed in with you, and were content 
to suffer you to injure gri 'y both 
yourself and the Colonists, rather than 
risk your displeasure. 

I earmot approve of this conduct ih 
your Ministers. I think thet English 
ministers should never cease to be Eng- 
lish gentlemen, anid that they ought te 
be something more than the instrue 
ments of opitiior: When they 
knew that ‘were ignorant of the 

t you were deluded and 
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imposed on—that acted on false 
statements and i matory 

—that you were led in a great 

by facetious and dissenting 
Ministers, they should have thought 
your opinion more worthy of correc- 
tion than obedience, ‘They should not 
have exalted these factious demagogues 
and dissenting Ministers into dictators 
to Parliament on a question of such 
immense im ce. When they had 
to decide between one body of British 


subjects and another, their decision 


should have been one of strict impar- 
tiality ; they should not, sir, have lean- 
ed to the powerful and the misled, 
against the weak and the suffering. 
Your Ministers court spurious popu- 
te 7) — that they are » great 
da: of losi pularity of eve 
scription. A Miniter who, obeys 
public ce, who takes newspapers 
and petitvene for his guides, and who 
strives to follow, and not lead, public 
opinion, will never be popular in this 
country. He must have an opinion of 
his own ; he must boldly declare this 
opinion, even though the public voice 
be against him ; he must speak plain 
and naked truth, and the whole truth ; 
-he must deal in accurate calculations 
and powerful reasons ; he must take 
bis stand upon right, truth, and jus- 
tice, careless whom he pleases and 
whom he offends ; and he will carry 
the whole nation along with him. This 
will be the popular Minister. Sir, not- 
w your vagaries, you are a 
right honest and sensible person. You 
love freedom, and you wish every one, 
even your Ministers, to be free ; you 
love a daring fellow who will think for 
himself, and hector you out of your 
mad errors; you are a passionate ad- 
mirer ef blunt integrity, downright 
truth, and mighty nt. ‘The 
Minister who is himself a John Bull 
in heart, speech, and action, will be 


' worshipped by John Bull—will be fol- 


lowed through fire and water by John 
Bull—will nae life _ pote pm 
everything else, recklessly hazar 
him by John Bull. 

Your Ministers, sir, by listening to 


never 10 have been raised ; and which 
they durst not have raised if the Co- 
lonies.bad been more powerful, or if 
there had been a strong and constitu- 
tional Opposition in Parliament. This 
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compelling of legislatures, even if they 
be colonial ones, sounds very oddly to 
British ears. The “ power in Parlia- 
ment,” of which the Ministers speak 
so confidently, may exist, but I am 
not sure that it does, or that it ought 
to exist.” This changing of the old 
and regularly enacted laws ot the Co- 
lonies by despotic compulsion—by the 
cannon and the bayonet—is a thing, 
sir, that I can scarcely reconcile with 
my ideas of British rights. I am 
aware that the supreme authority 


dwells here, but I am not sure that 


the exercise of this authority is with- 
out limitations. I] am aware that this 
authority has a right to originate, and 
refuse to sanction, but I am not sure 
that it has a right to command and 
compel—to be despotic. I know that 
great authorities have had no doubts 
on the matter ; but I still have mine, 
aud I will give the benetit of them to 
those who cannot resist, and who must 
suffer. It is hateful-to me, sir, to see 
Parliament thus raising questions be- 
tween its own rights and the rights of 
its subjects—to see it arming the Exe- 
cutive with despotic power against in- 
dividual property and privileges. Ido 
not love these unanimous Parliaments 
—I cannot endure them. 

It follows from this conduct of your- 
self and your rulers, that the property 
of an immense number of British sub- 
jects—property which previously was 
worth very many millions—has been 
in a great measure deprived of value. 
Estates in the Colonies cannot be sold 
—those who have lent money on them 
cannot recall it—and many whose in- 
come, depended on them are left with- 
out income. The Colonists have been 
plunged into embarrassments and 
bankruptcy. What more could. be 
done by any tyranny? Where is the 
tyranny in the world that would thus 
strip of its security, and destroy, pro- 
perty? What is the difference to a 
man whether his property be taken 
trom him on the highway, ot destroy- 
ed by acts of the government? I ask 
he sir, as an Englishman, if English 

iberty will sanction one part of the 
community in defaming, trampling 
upon, and ruining another? Of your 


- ‘rights and liberties in the matter I 


need not’ speak; but I ask you what 

hes become of the rights and liberties 

of the colonists? The wrongs that are 

heaped on these traduced, persecuted, 

oppressed, anil plundered men, are a 
8 
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disgrace to the British name, and a 
scandalous violation of British justice. 

You are thus, sir, depriving your- 
self of a very large portion of trade 
which these Colonies would otherwise 
yield you at this moment—you are de~ 
priving a great number of British ma- 
mufacturers, artisans, and labourers, of 
employment and bread—and you are 
taking effectual steps for depriving 
yourself of the trade altogether. If 
you persevere in your present mad 
course, these soe rere will soon be the 
pre y of another nation, or to you 
perfectly worthless. 

« Look next, sir, at your shipping— 
another of the leading sourecs of your 
riches—the soul of your navy—the 
foundation of your naval supremacy— 
the parent and preserver of your fo-~ 
reign trade—the instrument that gives 
cohesion and wnity to the scattered 
portions of the empire. Your Navige- 
tion Laws, whichyou extelled so much 
when you werea statesman, you could 
not endure when you became a philo- 
sopher. They imposed restrictions 
upon foreign ships for the benefit of 
your own, and your /iberality was en- 
raged at it. You removed the restric- 
tions from the foreign vessel, placed 
them practically upon the British one, 
and this you called giving freedom to 
your trade. You positively swore, and 
your rulets swore the same, that the 
monopoly on several. points, which 
these restrictions gave to your ship- 

ing, did you mischief ; and that the 
giving away of your reat hay | trade 
would benefit you. With the fact be- 
fore you, that the foreign vessel could 
be built and navigated at little more 
than half the cost of the British one, 
you protested that you should be able 
to compete with foreigner. Sir, 
incredible as it may seem, you ac- 
tually committed this outrageous fol- 
ly,’ What has followed ? Your capi- 


talists are transferring their money to. 


foreign vessels—these vessels are ra~ 
pidty yee your European 
carrying trade—your own are rotting 
in your harbours—your shipowners 
are sinking to ruin—your sailors are 
starving—and your shipbuildera are 
without employment. 1 need not 
point out how much this must depress 
consumption, and injure your trade, 
foreign and.domestic. 

Your’ manufacturers, my worthy 
Friend, possessed a monopoly of your 
market; and a$ soon as you turned 

Vor, XIX. 
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philosopher, rotested that this 
monopoly interfered with the freedom 
of your trade most grievously.’ You 
abolished it, declaring, however, at 
the same time, that you wished to sell 
as many manufactures as possible. In- 
stead of it you adopted protecting du- 
ties, which you asserted would place 
the British manufacturer and the’ fo- 
reign one on a level in your market. 
Now what are these protecting duties 
at present, for some of them seem to 
have been recently altered ? You have 
one of 30 per cent on silks, one of 20 
per cent on cottons and woollens, and 
one of 40 per cent on linens. Now if 
30 per cent be sufficient for silks, how 
does it happen that cottons and wool- 
lens require 20, and linens 40 per 
cent ? How does it happen that cot- 
tons and woollens require any protec- 
tion at all to place the Engtichenan on 
a level with the foreigner? Is this 
your levelling? Is this your justice 
te oe and trade ? ae this 
abolition of restriction i- 
tion? Out upon your partiality, in- 
justice, and deceptions—your phi 
sophical cheats and abortive q ! 
There is not a single protecting duty 
in your whole scale, that places the 
Englishman and the foreigner on ‘an 
equality ; and most of these duties 
are, and will be, alter them as 
please, prohibitions to’ the one or the 
other. 

Need I once more’ point to the si- 
tuation to which your Free‘T'raderedu- 
ced the silk and glove manufactuters ? 
Many of your other manufacturers 
could not be directly injured at home 
hy your wild horror of monopoly, but 
they are all suffering from it in other 
ways. ‘They have lost a considerable 
= of their ‘colonial trade, and this 

as caused them to lose. a. considera- 

ble part of their other export trade. 

The diminished consumption of the 

colonial ie egy: seamen, &c. tesi- 
n 


dent ‘in England, the silk and 
manufacturers, the ship-owners, ship-. 
builders, &c. has greatly reduced their 


home trade, and this again has redu- 
ced ‘their fee ahd bab re Your Free 
Trade has your manufacturers 
generally to ‘distress, and many of 
them to the deepest distress ; and 
they will have tenfold more distress 
heaped upon them, if it be persevered 


in to the extent that is threatened. 

The Mberality of this is wonderful, 

for it storves the Englishman to feed 
4N 





. corn—and that its importations pre- 
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the foreigner. Is your philosophy, sir, 
French, or, Turkish ? 


our Agriculture, my good sir, has 


thus far escaped the terrible visitations 
of your philo y, and it naturally 


forms your only interest that is not 
sulferiing : 

raling, prices, and if the season be fa- 
vourable, your next crop will be, the 
largest one that you haye had for se- 
veral years. A sane man, sir—I will 
not say.a wise one—would imagine, 
that in such a state of things no new 
legislation was called for by Agricul- 
ture. You and your rulers, who, I 


fear, are at arent neither wise nor, 
think. differently ; and in the. 


next yeu Agriculture is to be hacked 
and 

ceive phil 
struction... reasons assigned for 
this are the most unaccountable oncs 
that human folly ever fubricated. It 
is said, that this country has not for 
a long period grown sufficient corn for 


its own consumption. This is said in, 


the teeth of conclusive proofs, that it 
has apy at intervals of some years 
imported comparatively trifling quan- 
tities of corn after short harvests— 
that for nearly seven years, previously 
to the last one, it imported none, save 
a small quantity of oats and black 


viously to 1819, aided by other causes, 
injured its agriculture so much, as to 
prevent it from growing. infinitely 
more than the amount of these im- 
portations, This is nothing—proofs 
are nothing when they are unsavoury 
to Free Trade. Because you may hap- 
pen to want a little foreign corn once 
in four or five years, your ports are to 
be constantly open to the corn of the 
whole world. This is to be the case, 
when your rulers have the present 
condition of the wool and cotton mar- 
kets before them—this is to be the 
case, when every member of the com- 


munity, women not saeeptel, must, 


know, that if the ports had been open 
for corn during the last two years, the 
agriculturists would have been at 
present as much distressed as the cet- 
ton weavers, and the nation would 
have been nothing but a scene of the 


most bitter distress ;— would haye 
been. enduring the most horrible mi- 
sery that it has.ever endured since it 
became a nation. 

Then, sir, your rulers say, that the 
permanent opening of the ports is es- 
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Corn is barely at remune-. 


ewed to pieces, that it may re-. 
i ical torture-and de-, 
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sential for keeping the price of corn, 
steady. Their refined philosophy can-, 
not, bear, that. bread should fluctuate 
a farthing per pound, and wheat eight. 
or ten shiliings per quarter, in the 
course of the year. They are, in their 
own, judgment, to do what Heaven 
itself could alone do,—that is, they 
are to, keep wheat at the same price, 
in June and July which it bears in 
November and December ! It is asto- 
nishing, that, mortal vanity or mortal 
igpexapee could haye hit upon any- 
ing so extravagant, These efforts 
of your rulers to prove that they are 
more than men, will prove something 
that they little anticipate. ; 
Then, one of your Ministers, whom 
I cannot prevail on myself to name. 
when I speak of him unfavourably, 
has borrowed the slang of the Cockney 
prints— your Ministers now steal from 
these prints in a very barefaced way 
—and has said, that the Corn Laws 
tax the country to the amount of many 
millions annually. This is precisely 
the same thing as saying, that if these. 
laws were not in existence, the wages 
of labour, and the gross profits of 
trade, both in rate and amount, would 
not be in the least different from what 
they are—it is precisely the same thing, 
as saying, that whether corn be high 
or low, it never causes the smallest 
variation in wages and trading prices 
—it is precisely the same thing as 
saying, that if the Corn Laws were not 
in existence, the agriculturists would 
contribute exactly what they do, and 
the traders would not have to contri- 
bute a farthing more than they do, to 
the revenue. Sir, that is a very sin- 
gular kind of political economy, which 
ives to: your tax-regulators notions 
ethistouching taxation. Those peo- 
ple, sir, have information which very. 
few possess, who know that your tra- 
ders, mechanics, labourers, &c. would 
have as much money to buy corn with, 
if it were at half the price, as they 
have at present. I think, that any 
man who will compare the general 
condition of these traders, mechanics, 
&c. with that of those of other nations 
which have no Corn Laws, may easily 
convince himself that the Corn Lawsef 
this country do anything rather than 
tax it. 
Then, sir, another of your Ministers, 
borrowing likewise from the Cockney 
rints, declares that your Corn Lawa 
form a prohibition—that he hates 
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ibition, and that, therefore, they 
tht to ‘be -altered. He declares 
when he knows, that when corn 


‘reaches a certain these laws 
open your ports for it to the world. 
If your Ministry will thus offer its 
nose to the finger and thumb of the 
Cockney press, I fear that ill-tongued 
people will be giving it the name of 
the Cockney Ministry. 

For reasons like these, my good 
friend—yes, for reasons like these— 
the laws that regulate your Agricul- 
ture are to be altered. Your agricul- 
turists are at present almost the only 
stay of commerce and manufactures 
—they are barely free from suffcring 
—corn barely obtains the prices that 
the Ministry and all sides of Parlia- 
ment admit it vught to obtain—pro- 
bability is altogether against any rise 
in these priees worth king of— 
and yet won grees is to be madly 
plunged into chaos and misery. When 
I look at these things, they almost 
convince me that'Heaven has doom- 
ed your empiré to destruction: the 
cannot be accounted for on natura 
causes, 

If your Agriculture were suffered to 
flourish, it would soon cause commerce 
and manufactures to flourish. This 
you could not endure. You sigh for 
uniformity, but it is for a uniformity 
of ruin and hunger. The fallen are not 
to be raised ; but because some are 
fallen, all are to be dragged down to 
the dust. After having brought many 
of your t interests to distress, and 
rendered the distress of the others in- 
evitable, you are, to make the philoso- 
phical ruin complete—changing your 
currency. 

For many years you have had a a 
per currency, and every one owns that 
it has contributed most essentially to 
your wealth and prosperity. 

You have been infinitely more rich 
and prosperous with a paper curren- 
cy than you would have been with a 
gold one; but what of this? You 
want a currency for its name and 
shape, and not for its uses. What care 
you for riches and prosperity? What 
ure they, compared with a philosophi- 


cal currency? Bank-notes, you say; 
give you high prices. You know from 
experience that high prices give you 
abundance and happiness, and low 
ones want and misery ; but this is no- 
thing. You want philosophical prices, 
and not prices thaf you ean thrive 
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from: “What 'matters' it if you ‘are 
brought to bankruptcy and starvation, 

rovided your prices are fixed by phi- 
fooiiply’? By what possibility, sir, 
have you enabled to er 
and yee | upon old English common 
sense in this manner ? 

Nothing, my worthy sir, is to be 
spared that can be “struck at. Here 
are the Catholics of Ireland clamour- 
ing for admission into your Executive 
and Legislative. ‘What are they in 
principles, looking at the’ body ? Exa- 
mine the speeches of their leaders— 
their sentiments, touching the trea- 
sonable address from America—their 
ablse of your Church—the foul slan- 
ders they h the most estima- 
ble of your public men—their fiendish 
attacks upon your Bible, School, and ° 
other Societies—their rancorous ha- 
tred of Protestantism—their connexion 


with revoktionary teachers—theirani- 
mosity towards poe their 
affection for the Catholic governments 


your Ministers and 

majority in your House of Commons— 
has d that these Catholics shall 
be admitted into the Ministry and 
Parliament on these terms—they are 
to bé suffered to legislate for your 
Church and Religion, although they 
have again and again declared that the 
Trish portion of this Church ought to 
be robbed and overthrown ; and your 
Government and Parliament are to be 
strictly prohibitéd from interfering 
with their own Church and Religion. 
Their Church, which governs the 
body, and is connected with, and con- 
trolled by, the Catholicism of Europe, 
is to be placed above the regulation of 
your Government. This Church has - 
usurped a most important part of the 
sovereign authority, and it is to retain 
it; the sovereign authority is to be 
divided between this Church and your 
Government ; it is not to belong to 
the latter. That this would place the 
Irish Catholic above the British Pro- | 
testant—that it would give privileges 
and immunities to the Catholic Church 
which are denied to the Churches of 
England and Scotland—is above all 
question. Yet liberality proclaims that 
it ought to be done—the “ enlighten- 
ed” part of your senators protest, that 
justice and right call for it, and that it 
would increase the security of your 
Church and Religion! It will soon, I 
think, be thought just and right, to 


of other countries. A large portion of 
I eS the 
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give to the murderer the exclusive pri- 
ties to murder ; the time, l:ap 
, is at hand, when it will be 
that, to secure a house properly, it 
Aas not the Catholic Question 
been brought before Parliament du- 
ring the present Session ? It has been 
kept back, sir, lest it should draw your 
attention to the subject, and enable 
you to ascertain the real sentiments of 
tives. It has been 
kept in order that your new me 
presentatives may represent nation 
aay in the smallest degree possi- 

, on the question. It has beon 
back ia this manner by those who 

to be the best friends of pub- 

‘Opinion, and the yore working of 
UGekiry and bypocriay | Whether you 

tricki isy ! Whether you 
make yourself their dupe—whe- 
you will be so /iberal as to return 
differing from you in principle, 
and panne Pali pouys po ri 
rights, you into the in 
rior of the Catholic—is a question that 
time must determine. If you yet re- 
tain a single spark of old English spirit, 
it will preserve you from such folly 
and ignominy. 

Your old feelings and habits, sir, 
are held to be as worthless as your old 
laws and institutions. Your code of 
morals is liberalized until it is almost 
divested of prohibitions and penalties. 
Your order of subordination is rever- 
sed, and the master is placed under 
the servant. The lower are now 
the educated, and the upper ones the 
uneducated, portions of the communi- 
ty. In ‘ educating” the working 

‘classes, all the ofd rules of education 


z 
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are a ted. You exclude religion 
which they want, and, teach them 
science which they ‘do not want. 
Science, you assert, will make a poor 
man all-knowing, although the expe- 
rience of ages proves that it cannot 
possibly have any such effect on the 
rich one. What, sir, are the frnits? 
Amidst your lower orders, ‘ educa- 
tion” abounds, and vice and infidelity 
‘abound in proportion—insubordina- 
tion, disorder, and profligacy abound 
—cvery thing abounds, saye proper and 
useful knowledge. 
Without a change of principles and 
system, your empire must speedily 
sink into ruin; and such a change 
can hardly be expected. The philoso- 
phy whieh has already brought upon 
you such terrible injuries, is still te- 
naciously clung to; and you are told 
that your Government is determined 
to to it to the last. If such a 
change be made, you must make it, 
and this isthe only moment in which 
ou can make it. Shake off your phi- 
Ihy—cast away your books—be 
Once more the Joun But that you 
were of old—reject every candidate 
who is not a Jonw Butz in soul and 
principle—and it is accomplished. 
Arise, then, in England’s name, and 
for England’s salvation! Unfurl the 
old Blue flag, and let the word be— 
Old English feelings !—Old English 
opinions !—Old English prejudices !— 
THE RELIGION, LAWS, AND INSTITU- 
TIONS, THE FAME, HAPPINESS, AND 
GRANDEUR OF OLD Encianp! 
I am, my dear Sir, 
Your most faithful and 
affectionate friend, 
ONE OF THE OLD ScHoor. 
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Meg Dods's Coukery. 


MEG PODS 'S COOKERY.*: . 


Mos1, reviews ef Cookery books 
that have fallen under our observa- 
tion, have been se extremely witty, that 
it was not possible for us, who love 
faectie, to attend to the instruction 
conveyed elong with the amusement ; 
and, consequently, we are at this hour 
ignorant. of the leading principles of 
several Systems, which it is the duty 
of every head of a house to under- 
stand. Now, in our opinion, cookery 
is by much too serious a subject for 
joking ; and, therefore, in this our 
short critique, we shall cautiously re- 
frain from all sallies of imagination, 
and solemnly dedicate ourselves to 
the cause of science and truth. 

-Be it known, then, to all men b 
these presents, that this is a wor 
worthy to be placed on the same shelf 
with Hunter, Glasse, Rundell, and 
Kitchener. We are confident that the 
Doctor will bedelighted with it, and if 
any purchaser is known to give a bad 
dinner, after it has been a fortnight 
in his possession, the case may be 
given up as hopeless. The individual 
who has ingeniously personated Meg 
Dods, is evidently no ordinary writer, 
and the book is really most excellent 
miscellancous ing. .. There has 
been a good deal of affectation of hu- 
mour in some culinary authors,—too 
much seasoning and spicery,—uane- 
cessarily ornate ishing of dishes 
that in their own native loveliness are, 
‘* when unadorned, adorned the most.” 
But here we have twenty or thirty 
grave, sober, instructive, business-like 
pages, right on end, without one par- 

icle of wit whatever ; then come as 
many more sprinkled with facetie— 
and then half a dozen of broad mirth 
and merriment. This alternation of 
grave and gay is exceedingly agreeable 
—something in the style of Black- 
wood’s Magazine. But at the same 
time we are bound to say, in justice 
to Mrs Dods, that the “ House- 


keeper’s Manual’’ is entirely free from 
that personality which too frequently 
Exnacieieeie anche t- 
irs, $- wor. ; 
rections for carving, most of. which 
are, we think, judicious, although, 
perhaps, they. somewhat. too 
much of the old school. A hint.is 
thrown out, that the rudiments of the 
art should be. taught practically in 
childhood, “ on plain joints and cold 
things,” that in after-life ‘ provisions 
may not be ” Mrs Dods. be- 
lieves that al 
ward grown-up persons, having, as 
the French say, two left hands, whom 
no labour will ever make dexterous 
carvers, yet that there is no difficulty 
in the art, which most young learners, 
if early initiated under the eyes.of 
their friends, might not easily. sur- 
mount. We believe this view of hu- 
man nature to be just... Young per- 
sons of both sexes, of the most 
humble talents, provided. they have 
ten fingers, (five on each hand,) may 
certainly be made fair carvers—and 
we have ourselves known not a few 
instances of who were absolute 
dolts at the art, becoming men dis- 
tinguished at the foot of the table. 
The “ carver’s maxim” (which. our 
readers may drink this afternoon in.a 
bumper) is, according to Mrs Dods, 
Le aay ae ran gms No 
doubt at large parties it is so; and 
that is the fatal objection to large 
parties. Ten hungry men eye a small 
jigot ‘0’ the black-faced” with mixed 
pleasure and pain, when. they all 
know that they must be helped ac- 
cording to the “‘ carver’s maxim.” Tlic 
best friends, so relatively placed, be- 
gin to dislike each other, and the an- 
gty wonder with them all is, why so 
many people of different characters 
and professions, perhaps countries, 
shouldagreein eating mutton ? 'There- 
fore we love a partie quarré. No dish 





* The Cook and Housewife’s Manual; containing the most Approved Modern 
Receipts for making Soups, Gravies, Sauces, Ragouts, and Made-Disbes; and for 
Pies, Puddings, Pastry, Pickles, and Preserves: also for Baking, Brewing, making 
home-made Wines, Cordials, &c. the whole illustrated by numerous Notes, and 
Practical Observation$, on all the various branches of Domestic Economy. By Mrs 


Margaret Dods, of the Cleikum Inn, St Ronan’s. 
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—unless absurdly sinall indeed—of 
which each of Us Four may not have 
a satisfa portion. The “ carver’s 
maxim” is tten, or remembered 
only ‘with a smile, and at such a 
board alone can liberty and er 
at each side of the square ide. 
At a large party, we hold that it is 
a physical impossibility to get any- 
thing to eat. Eating does not con 
in putting cold, greasy, animal food 
into your mouth. That, we repeat, is 
not eating. Eating consists in putting 
into your mouth (chewing, swallow- 
ing, &c. of course), warm, juicy, 
thinnish or thickish, fat or lean, mor- 
sels of animal food, precisely at ‘the 
nick of time. A minute too soon or five 
minutes too late, anil you may cram, 
but to eat is impossible. What can 
one waiter do among so many ? And if 
you ‘have six waiters, what then ? 
Confusion — a rn 
see a t ing fellow, pe 
with ties of hig neckeloth a ra 
long, powdered highly, and in a 
pawnbroker’s coat, carrying off your 
plate to a greedy Whig on the opposite 
‘side of the table, who devours the 
Pope’s Eye before your face, in all the 
bitterness of party-spirit. A sturdy, 
squat, broad-shouldered, red-headed 
seoundrel serves you the same trick, 
with an insolent leer, in: favour of a: 
Tory, a man of the same political 
principles with yourself, a member of 
the Pitt Club, and an occasional mi- 
nor writer in Blackwood, who makes a 
show of: sending the rich-freighted 
trencher ‘round to you, its lawful 
owner, but, at the same moment, lets 
drop into the dark-hued gravy a plash 
of yellow beaten turnips, destined to 
his own maw. A grave-looking man, 
like a minister, comes solemnly be- 
hind your chair, and stretching for- 
ward a plate, which you doubt not is 
to make’ you happy at last, asks, in 
solemn — a a 
toe, and then lodges the it in 
Fre hands ef mine-host’s asenminedis- 
ting banker. A spruce, dapper, little 
tarrier, who, during forenoons, offici- 
ates as a barber, absolutely lifts up, 
with irresistible dexterity, your plate 
the moment after he has put it down 


before you, and niaking apology for the . 


mistake; carries it off to a red-faced 
woman ‘of a certain age, who calls for 
bread with the lungs of'a Stentor, 
Then will-an aged man, with a'bald 
head, blind and deaf as a‘dog in his 
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teens, but still employed at good men’s 
feasts on account of character, which 
saving almost constant drunkenness is 
unexceptionable, totter ony with your 


plate, supported against his breast with 
feeble fingers ; and unawakenable b 
the roar of a cannon, in spite of all 
— vociferation, he delivers up the 

rgest prize in the lottery to a lout 
whom you hope, on no distant day, to 
see hanged. By this time anger has 
quelled appetite,— and when, by some 
miraculous interposition of providence 
in your favour, you find yourself in 
possession of the fee-simple of a slice 
of mutton at last, it is a short, round, 
thick squab of a piece, at once fat and 
bloody, inspiring deep and permanent 
disgust, and sickening you into aver- 
sion to the whole dinner. 

‘When the party is large, therefore, 
adopt ‘the following advice, and you 
may be far from unhappy, although 
one of twenty-four.’ Look out for a 
dish neither illustrious nor obscure— 
a dish of unpretending modest merit, 
which may be overlooked by the y 
multitude, and which the man of judg- 
ment can alone descry—a dish of decent 
dimensions, and finding, although not 
seeking, concealment under the dazzle 
of the gne—a dish rather broad 
than high—a dish which thus but one 
of many, and in its unambitious hum- 
bleness almost lost in the crowd, might 
nevertheless be in its single self a din- 
ner to a man and his wife at the guest- 
less board—select, we say, such a dish 
—if such he dish — be—and dtaw 
in air quietly opposite to it, 
medhte ugly may be che wort on 
either side of you, yea even if the lady 
of the house insist on your sitting 
higher up the table. Be absolute and 
determined—your legs are under the 
mahogany-—rise not—pay a compli- 
ment to the fearsome dear on your 
right hand, and to the no less alarm- 
ing spinster on the left—and, without 
any thoughts of soup or fish, help 
yourself plentifully, but carelessly, to 
your own chosen dish, and Da Capo. 
Don’t betray yourself by any overheard 
demonstrations of delight, but, if pos- 
sible, eat with an air of indifference 
and non-chalance. Tay down your 


knife and fork now and then, if you 
can bring your mind to submit to a 
moment’s telay, and‘ look about you 
with a’smile, as if dedicated to agree- 
able conversation, badinage, and re- 


partec. 


Should any one suspect your 
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doings, and ask what is that dish be- 


tore you, shake your head, and make 
a face, putting your, hand at the same 
time to your stomach, and then, with 
a mischievous eye, offering to send 
some of the. nameless stew. All this 
time there are people at the table who 
have not had a morsel, and whom you 
see crumbling down their bread to ap- 

ease the cravings of hunger. You 
ne laid a famous foundation for any 
superstructure you may be pleased at 
your leisure to erect—have drank wine 
with both fair su nd Peebles 


ale with the Baillie—are in a mood to. 


say witty things, and say them ac- 
cording] y—and in the gladness of your 
heart, offer to carve a sinewy old fowl, 
safely situated two covers off, and. who, 
when taken in hand by the gentleman 
to whom he of right eee will be 
found to be a tougher job than the 
dismemberment of Poland. 

Contrive itso that you are done, 
on solemn entranee of the goose. Catch 
mine host's eye at that. eritical mo= 
ment,.and you secure the first hot 
slice, while the apple-sauce seems ab- 
solutely to simmer., Do not scruple to 
say, that you have been waiting for 
the goose, for by that egregious lie 
you will get double commons. Public 
attention, too, being thus directed. to 


the waiter. who holds your plate, he. 


raust. deliver it safe up into your 
hands, and all attempts to interrupt it 
in, its. pr prove abortive. Ha- 
ving thus the start in goose, you come 
in early for macaroni—tarts and pud- 
dings—and as we suppose you to have 
a steady, not a voracious appetite, why, 
after ¢ 
to all, we really see,no reason to doubt 
your. having made a@ very tolerable 
dinner. 

But perhaps you have got yourself so 
entangled in the drawing-room with a 


-woman with a long train and a bunch. 


of blue feathers, that you cannot ehoose 
your position, and are forced to sit 
down a ham. Anargumentarises 
whether it be Westmoreland, Dum- 
fries-shire, or Westphalia, and every 
person present expresses a determina- 
tion, to bring the point to the decision 


of the palate. Instantly avow, with a 


face, of, blushing confusion, that you 
le such a 


ham for worlds—that in early life you 


were little accustomed to carving, ha-. 


ving lived with a minister of small 
stipend and low board, who on meat 


» which like hope comes. 


.the house. simpers 
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days always cut up the hough himaelf,. 
so that he had never sent out an.even- 
tolerable carver from the manse,; If 
that sort. of excus¢ won’t do, down 
with the middle finger of your right. 
hand, and. holding. it out : pi 

exhibit the. effect of temporary cram 
or permanent . rheumatism... 

neither expedient occur or be plau- 


sible, then on with a determined coun- - 


tenance, a bold eye, and a gruff voice, 
and declare that. you took an. oath, 
many years,ago, ‘ never to help a 
ham,” which you have religiously kept 
through: report and bad report, 
and whi it.would be, indeed,- most 
culpable weakness in you to break, now. 
that your.raven locks are beginning to 
be silvered with the insidious grey., 
Then tell the waiter who is like a:mi-: 
nister, to. take the ham ,to:Mr Drys-. 
dale, or Mr Dempster, two.of the best 
carvers in existence, for that it does.a’ 
man’s heart good to see the dexterity 
with which they distributeat thefestive 
board. You 
which many a better man has sunk, , 


and: can turn. unshackled. to. serious. 


eating. ; seach woe 
In good truth, much as we admire 
the noble art of carving, it is the very 
last we should wish. to in our 
own person, To be called on.for a 
song is nothing—you can. have your 
revenge on him who asks it by inflict- 
ing the torment in return, and on the 
whole company by bellowing like a 
bull in a mountainous region. But 
the celebrated carver is at. the mercy 
of every stomach. Orders come show- 


ering in upon him faster than he can | 
supply them ; the company. behave . 
following each . 


towards him like boys 
other on a. slide, at what, they call 
“keeping the pie warm.” | No sooner 
are his weapons down, than they are; 
up again; particular cuts are polite- 
ly, and even flatteringly. insinuated. . 
Ladies eat ham who never ate ham, 
before, only that.they may admire the . 
delicate . transparency ;—well-known , 
eating characters change plates upon. 
him, that they may not appear to have 
been helped. before ;—and the lady of. 
with a sweet. voice, 


‘* Now, Mr.Dempster, that. you have. 
helped everybody so itiously, and . 
with such tigi ill, may I solici¢ 
a specimen, the slightest possible spe-. 
cimen, of your handy-work ?” Like 


the last rose of summer, the penulti- 
mate fat. forsakes the shank to melt in 


us.avoid.an evil; under. - 
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the mouth of Mrs Haliburton ; and 
on the great question of “‘ whether 
Westmoreland, Dumfries-shire, or 
Wi ia,” Mr Dem gives no 
vote, for he has pemven jer half a 
8 mouthful of the brown, as 
sweet as sugar, and more like vege- 
table than animal matter. 

therefore, on entering into 
ife, a ng man had better 
let it be diffused that he is 
no carver. In that case he must take 
his chance of the cut-and-come-again, 
and will have the good sense to carve 
cautiously, awkwardly, and clumsily, 
that he may not acquire a good cha- 
racter. Ere long it will be said of him 
by some friend, to whom thenceforth 
he owesa family dinner onee a-month, 
that Tom Hastie is a wretched carver. 
‘To the truth of this apothegm, Tom 
bows acquiescence ; and difficult dishes 
are actually removed from before him, 
lest he should mar their fair propor- 
tions, and leave them in shapeless 
ruin. In a few years, go where he 
will, he is never asked to carve any- 
thing beyond a haggis ; and thus 
whole precious dinner-time is left 
open for uninterrupted stuffing. Once 
or twice, in a period of ten years, he 
insists on being — - we tre 
the goose, when he makes a leg spin 
among the array on the sideboard, 
and drenches many ladies in a shower 
of gravy. On the credit of which ex- 
ploit he eseapes carving for an indefi- 
nite number of years ; for it is ama- 
zing how a catastrophe of that kind is 
handed down and around by oral 
tradition, till it- finally becomes 
of national history. The stain\is 
thought even to the blood ; and 
it is believed that there never was, and 
never will be, a carver among the 


Hasties. ‘ 
But should the principles now laid 
down not be fortunate enough to meet 
the approbation’ of the reader, and 
he, in the face of those prin- 
ciples, determine to become himself, 
and to make his son—a carver,—then 
we trust he will listen to us, and, as 
he values his reputation, learn to carve 
.° Of 


private 


ton, or round of or . oF 
turkey, as if he had not emahertip ale 


mind as to the name and nature of the: 


animal. Then he suspects the knife, 
and: shakes his head at the edge, al- 
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though sharp asa razor. He next goes 


through the positions, as if he were 
cunning of fenee ; when observing 
that he has forgotten to elevate the 
guard, he Jays down the knife, and. 
sets the fork to rights with an air of 
majesty only ible under a monar- 
chial government. But where shall he 
begin? That is a momentous affair, 
not so readily settled as you may think ; 
for a carver of such exquisite skill 
and discretion may commence opera- 
tions im any one of fifty different 
ways, and he remains bewildered a- 
mong thick-coming fancics. How- 
ever, let him be begun by hypothesis. 
He draws the knife along as leisurely 
as if he were dissecting the live body 
of his mistress, to cure some complaint 
of a dainty limb. It takes a mi- 
nute of precious time to bring the 
slice (but a small one) from jigot to 
plate, and then he keeps fiddling among 
the gravy for at least a minute more, 
till the patience of Job, had he wit- 
nessed such dilatory cutting up, would 
have been totally exhausted. Neither 
will he let the plate go till the waiter 
has assured him that he understands 
for whom it is intended, the fortunate 
man’s name, age, and rN and 
probably the colour of his own hair or 
a wig. He then draws his breath, and 
asks for small beer. Heaven and earth, 
only one man has yet been muttoned ! 
Had we.held the knife, even we, who 
blush not to own that we are in some 
respects the worst carver in Europe, 
(eredat Judeus Apella,) half-a-dozen 
pair of jaws would ere now have been 
put into full employment. Yet all 
the while our tardy friend chuckles 
over his skill in carving, and were you 
to hint, during the first course, that 
he was neither an Eclipse nor a Chil- 
ders, he mepmmeyee with a sardo- 
nic smile of ineffable contempt. ‘True 
it is, however, that although im the . 
upper circles people are careful not to 

express their sentiments too plainly, 

he is the object of curses not loud but | 
er sg however he may be 

respected as.a man, as a carver he is 

damned 


Akin ‘to the subject we have now 
been treating, or rather throwing out 


. hints to-be expanded by future writers 


of a more voluminous character, is the 
habit which some people avowing the 
Christian faith exhibit—of asking for 
particular bits, whieh happen to be 


favourites with their palate and stp- 
“13 
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mach, 'Phis is.not merely bad man- 
but most iniquitous morals. How 


ners, : 
the devil-de they kuow that the self. 
same bits are not the soul's delight of 
many other: of their. Christian bre-~ 
thren, then and there assembled toge- 
ther? How dare men who have been 
baptized, and goto chureh even when 
it is. known that their own clergyman 
is to. preach, expose: thus the gross 
greed and of their unregene- 
preg ence The fesed does co at 
t r’ liye, privi to advance 
such a ‘claim. We should not have 
granted it to him who invented the 
spade or the plough—the art of print- 
Pi aA lair yw the steam-en- 
ty f 


Yet you will hear it acted upon _ 


y and coxcombs, who at home 
dine. three days a-week on tripe, and 
the other three on lights. and liver, 
(men of pluck,) while their Sunday 
rejoices in cheese and bread, and an 
onion. 

Mrs Meg, whom we have all along 
forgotten, advances, in her chapter on 
carving, no directions t. to 
those. we have now freely advocated— 
at least, no directions with which ours 
might not easily be reconciled. We 
agree with her, that it is the duty of 
every man to know which are the Lest 
bits, that he may distribute them in 
the proper quarters, There is much 
that is ami in the following suc» 
culent passage :— 


“ Venison Fat—the Pope’s-eye in a 
leg of mutton—veal and lamb kidney— 
the firm gelatinous parts of a cod’s head, 
—the thin part of salmon,—the thick of 
turbot, and other flat fish, are reckoned 
the prime bits;—the ribs and neck of a 
pig,—the breast and wings of fowls,— 
the legs of hare and rabbit,—the breast 
and thighs of turkey and goose, cutting off 
the drumsticks—the wings and breast of 
pheasants, partridges, and moor game— 
and the legs and breast of duck are also 
reckoned delicacies. There are, besides, 
favourite bits, highly prized by some gour- 
mands, though it is sometimes not easy 
to discover in what their superior excel; 
lence consists; as a shank of inutton,— 
turbot fins,—cod’s tongue,—the bitter 
back.of moor game,—-the baek of hare, 
—the head.of carp, &e. A knowledge of 
these,things. will be of use to, the carver 
as a@ guide jn that equitalile distribution 
of good.things which is the most plea, 
sing part of his duty."’ 

Mrs Vods then observes, “‘ that it 
is well known that a person of any 

Vou. XIX. 
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refinement will eat much more. when 
his food is carved.in handsome slices, 
and not too at once, than when 
a pieee clumsily.cut is put upon his 
plate. To.cut warm joints fairly and 
smoothly, neither in’ slices too thick, 
nor in such as are finically thin, is all 
that is required of the carver of meat, 
whether boiled or roasted.” ref 
There is-not in. the whole range 
English literature a sounder sentence. 
We always suspect a sinister motive, 
when we see our plate filled up with 
a huge, coarse, fat, outside, stringy, 
slobbery, gristly lump of animal mat- 
ter, whilome belonging perhaps to the 
—— ae It a. sent to 
sickem nm) potatoes and greens 
are added, God, your plate may 
be sent to the Canongate jail, by way 
of a Christmas dinner to the sine cess 
sioné bonorum debtors. On the other 
haud; confound us if we “‘ do not hate 
as @ pig in a gate,” the opposite ex 
treme. The opposite extreme, is one 
single solitary mouthful lying by it- 
self disconsolately in the centre of the 
plate, obviously about as thick as a 
wafer, and, not: worth salt.. It is 
rally mutton. It would seem, from all 
we have observed in-the course of our 
experience, that. it is difficult to help 
so minutelyin beef. But out of a Jigat 
of mutton you may take a slice that 
would starve a among the pig- 
mies. Never to begin upon 
such a famine. Pretend not to know 
that you have been helped, or treat 
the slice as a bit of skin that you have 
left from a previous plentiful supply, 
and return your plate to-old Stingy, 
why, while he hates, will respect your 
character, and compliment your ap- 
tite indirectly, by praising your 
health and beauty. Be as determined 
as any one of the family ; and continue 
sending back your plate till you are 
satisfied, should itrequire a 
The man who: leaves table hungry 
threugh bashfulness, will never make 
a figure in a world constituted as this 
is; he will infallibly become the prey 
of dogdogsleins ; ifa literary man, 
he will never. rise above two guineas 
a-sheet; at the-bar, he will be brow» 
beat even by the Man without the fore- 
head ; and were it possible to imagine 


him a ele , what a figure would 
he cut at dinner on the Monday of the 
Preachings! 


For the purposes: aboye mentioned, 
Mrs Dods goes on ° say, ‘ that the 
+ 
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earver must be provided with a knife maining half of the liver. Take of good 
having a good hee; and it will great- beef-suet half the weight of this mixture, 
ly facilitate his operations if the cook and mince it with a dozen small firm 


has previously taken care that the 
bones in all carcase-joints cod 
ly jointed.” The sending up of a car- 
case-joint not ety C mere should, 
in our humble and humane opinion, 
be made felony, without benefit of 
clergy. Curse the cook, say we, who 
breaketh this law—simple ing is 
to@ good for her, and she should be 
hung in jack-chains. Why have a 
cleaver in the kitchen at all? yet, 
perhaps, the best plan is to trust to 
the butcher—only the cook too must 
be answerable, and then you have a 
double security against the commission 
of the greatest crime that can stain the 
culinary annals of a Christian coun- 
try. 

We cannot leave the subject of car- 
ving, without the following judicious 
quotation :— 

“ Roastep Pic.—We could wish that 
the practice of having this dish carved by 
the cook were universal ; for, in this fas- 
tidious age, the sanguinary spectacle of an 
entire four-footed animal at table is any- 
thing but acceptable. Like the larger 
poultry, pig is also very troublesome to 
the carver, who must have a sharp knife, 
with which the head is to be taken off in 
the first place : then cut down the back 
from neck to rump ; afterwards remove 
the shoulder and leg on each side. The 
ribs are then to be divided intofour portions, 
and the legs and shoulders cut in two. 
‘The ribs are, or rather were, esteemed 
the most delicate part of this dish; now 
the neck of a well-roasted pig is the fa- 
vourite morse]. The carver must use his 
diseretion in distributing ear and jaw, as 
far as these will go, and help stuffing and 
sauce more liberally.”’ 

To this we have only to add, that 
the man or woman (surgeons except- 
ed) who could cut up a pretty little 
roasted pig, would most assuredly not 
— to murder an illegitimate 
cbil 
- A Scotchman in London is perpe- 
tually pestered with the question, 
“ What is a Haggis?” Now, no'man 
can be reasonably expected to have 


the definition of a haggis at his finger- 


ends. Henceforth we expect that we 
shall be spared such interrogatory. 

“ Tue Scorch Haceis.—Parboil a 
sheep’s pluck and a piece of good lean 
beef. Grate the half of the liver, and 
mince the beef, the lights, and the re- 


onions. Toast some oatmeal before the 
fire for hours, till it is of a light brown 
colour, and perfectly dry. Less than two 
tea-cupfuls of meal will do for this meat. 
Spread the mince on a board, and strew 
the meal lightly over it, with a high sea- 
soning of pepper, salt, and a little Cay- 
enne, well mixed. Have a haggis-bag 
perfectly clean, and see that there be no 
thin part in it, else your whole labour 
will be lost by its bursting. Put inthe meat 
with as much good beef-gravy, or strong 
broth, as will make it a thick stew. Be 
careful not to fill the bag too full, but al- 
low the meat room to swell; add the 
juice of a lemon, or a little good vinegar ; 
press out the air, and sow up the bag; 
prick it with a large needle, when it first 
swells in the pot, to prevent bursting ; 
let it boil, but not violently, for three 
hours. 

“ 0bs.—This is a genuine Scotch hag- 
gis; there are, however, sundry modern 
refinements on the above receipt,—such 
as eggs, milk, pounded biscuit, &c. &c., 
—but these, by good judges, are not 
deemed improvements.” 

A blind man cannot by any effort 
of the imagination conceive colour— 
nor can any man alive, no, not the 
greatest poet on earth, not Barry 
Cornwall himself, conceive a hag- 
gis, without having had it submit- 
ted to the senses. It takes posses- 
sion of the palate with a despotism 
that might be expected from the 
‘< great chieftain of the pudding race.” 
You forget for the time-being all 
other tastes. The real dishes before 
re seem fictions. You see them, but 

eed them not any more than ocular 
spectra. Your tongue feels enlarged 
in your mouth, not in size only, but 
in sensibility. It is more’ fibrous— 
also more porous. You could think 
it com of the very haggis it en- 
joys. There is a eae -~ 
among tongue, te, and insides. o 
the hocks tet is the true total of 
the whole. Your very eyes have a 
gust; and r ears are somewhat 
dull of hearing, trying to taste. The 
stomach receives without effort, in 
Epicurean repose, and is satisfied in 
such gradual delight, that you scarcely 
know when, how, or why you have 
a eat. You —— aye 
the colla with grateful affec- 
tonumina waiter to behave 
kindly to it when removed,—and fol- 
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low it out of the reom with a silent 


There is —e one other Scotch dish 
at all compara’ to a haggis— “ alike, 
but oh, how different !"—and that, 
gentle reader, is Hotch-Potch. 

“ Horcn-Potcu.—Make the stock of 
sweet fresh mutton, Cut down four 
pounds of ribs of lamb into small steaks, 
and put them to the strained stock. 
_Grate two or three large carrots. Slice 
down as many more. Slice down also 
young turnips, young onions, lettuce, 
and parsley. Have a full quart of 
these things when shred, and another 
of young green pease. Put in the vege- 
tables, withholding half the pease till 
near the end of the process. Boil well, 
and skim carefully; add the remaining 
pease, white pepper, and salt; and, 
when enough done, serve the steaks in 
the tureen with the hotch-potch. 

“ Obs.—The excellence of this fayour- 
ite dish depends mainly on the meat be- 
ing perfectly fresh, and the vegetables 
being all young, and full of sweet juices. 
The sweet white turnip is best for hotch- 
potch, or the small, round, smooth-grain- 
ed yellow kind peculiar to Scotland. 
Mutton makes excellent hotch-potch 
without any lamb-steaks. Parsley shred, 
white cabbage, or lettuce, may be added 
to the other vegetables, or not, at plea- 
sure.” 

- Hotch-Potch, we cheerfully admit, 
is often met with in England—but it 
is of Scottish extraction. The truly 
delightful thing about Hotch-Potch is, 
that it comes in harnony the — of 
‘green pease. At Hotch-Potch we al- 
ways’ think of the beautiful line of 
Burns’, “‘ My-heart rejoiced in Na~- 
sone cite is redolent of — 
ens, when are in their 
glory. It is a sch that must have 
been known in Paradise—nor do we 
dceubt that Meg Dods’s receipt is the 
same as Eve's. In describing a feast 
in Eden, Milton says, that while Adam 
and Eve were listening to Raphael, 
the affable arch-angel, ‘* no fear lest 
dinner cool.” It was a cold dinner, 
it would appear, and therefore neither 
our first parents, nor their celestial 
est, needed to be under any appre- 
ensions of its getting any colder. ‘The 
same freedom anxiety accompa- 


nies Hotch-Potch. “ No fear lest din- 
ner cool ;” for Hotch-Potch is the hot- 
test thing in nature. Yet it is not too 
hot—The elements of fire and water 
are so mixed in him, that the lady of 
the house is entitled to stand up and 
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say, “ That isa dish.” It would ap- 
pear to be scalding, yet it scalds not 


You tremble to put a ful into 
your mouth, and blow cold ; but itis 


pay all,—for carrots, bed 
ons, lettuce, parsley, D . 
steaks, delicate en in 

with the stock of sweet fresh mutton, 
are all at a temperature which some 
mysterious thermometer has regulated 
within the balmy and balsamic tureen 


that continues to fling up to heaven 
its rowling incense. 

We must forget, which God forbid, 
the happiest days of our youth, before 
we became insensible to the charms of 
Sheep’s-head broth. This, we bold) 
say, is a dish jar to 
What although it has been seen at 
the British Coffeehouse, London ? 
Ll mar the true accent, and 
smacks not green pastoral braes. 
It is incapable of being made on the 
ultramontane side of the Tweed. As in 
Scotland alone it boils, so to enjoy it 
you must be born a Scotsman, Hear 
it simmer ! 


“ SHEEP’s-HEaD Brotu.—Choose a 
large fat head. When carefully singed 
by the blacksmith, soak it and the singed 
trotters for a considerable time in luke- 
warm water. Take out the glassy part of 
the eyes, and scrape the head and trotters 
till perfectly clean and white ; then split 
the head with a cleaver, and take out the 
brains, &c. ; split also the trotters, and 
take out the tendons. Wash the head 
and feet once more, and let them blanch 
till wanted for the pot, 

“‘ Take a small cupful of barley, and 
twice that quantity of white, or old green 
pease, with a galion or rather more of 
water. Put to this the head and from 
two to three pounds of scrag or trim- 
mings of mutton perfectly sweet; and 
some salt. Take off the scum very care- 
fully as it rises ; and the broth will be as 
limpid and white as any broth made of 
beef or mutton. . When. the head has 
boiled rather more than an hour, add 
sliced carrot and turnip, and afterwards 
some onions and parsley shred, A head 
or two of celery sliced is admired by 
some modern gourmands, though we 
would rather approve of the native fla- 
vour of this really excellent soup. The 
more slowly the head is boiled, the bet- 
ter both the meat and soup be. From 
two to three hours’ boiling, according to 
the size of the head and the age of the 
animal, and an hour's simmering by the — 
side of the fire, will finish the soup. 
Many prefer the head of a ram-to 








The teeth are white—the 

are white—the cleaver- 
split skull is white—but would you 
have the seducing lips white—the in- 
yiting nostrils white—the fascinating 
ehafts white? Ah no! Black as the 
y countenance of that one of 
Afric’s daughters, that won the heart 
ef Lieutenant Clapperton beside the 
fountain of the desert ! 

Shall. we ever live to forget those 
truly Doric dinners, that duly every 
winter-Sabbath we devoured, we and 
two others now no more, alternately 
in each other’s “ pensive citadel,’ 
hung in the purer atmosphere of four- 
teen stories ; and at night shining like 
a star to mariners stemming the Ger- 
man ocean on a happy homeward- 
bound !. No other dish} but potatoes— 
and the dinner cooked by 2a bit lassic, 
who had: also to take eare, all the 
while, of the youngest bairn, while 
the honest couple were at the Kirk. 
We. were collegians—nor haply alto- 
gether uninitiated into the mysteries of 
divine es Monro, and 
Black, and C , and Stewart, were 
yet in their prime. 

At head and trotters we eat away 
in silence ; but over our hot toddy, 
(one moderate jug to each,) ye gods, 
how we did guffaw? There was no- 
body to disturb, for the family were 
taking their decent afternoon walk on 
the Calton Hill—sound you know as- 
cends, and the clouds are uninhabited. 
The little round table was drawn to 
the window of the watch-tower, and 
over the beautiful groves, where now 
the New Town stands, our eyes wan- 
dered delighted down to the sea, and 
away to the westward, where the High- 
land mountains seemed impatient for 
the glory of the setting sun,. Then 


: 
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" what’Tusculan disputations! Powerful 


were we in a ent in those days— 
at least so we thought— media probandi 
were never wanting—end we had 
winged words at will. When the blow 


of a thought failed to level our © 
te tt t with the 


lightning of an image, and then run- 
ningin, revghim aheavy fall. Nosub- 
ject came amiss. Dim as it might seem 
at first conception, and all unformed, 
how soon assumed it shape and splen- 
dout ! Passed to and fro before our fan- 
cy, in numbers numberless, appari- 
tions that now come not at our call, 
but seem to be all sunk for ever in the 
a of the sea. No icism 
ad we, but we believed devoutly in all 
at and glorious things—in all things 
air and lovely and of good report— 
in men unswerving in friendship, and 
in women faithful in love—in honour 
stainless as the burnished snow on the 
mountain accessible but to the flying 
footsteps of the beams of heaven—in 
the spirit of beauty that bathed the 
clouds, and built them up into edifices, 
through whose arched portals nay 
nation walked as on wings into t 
great silent desert of the sky—in the 
music that saddened old hoary forests 
as they fluctuated in the night-wind— 
in voices heard in‘ dreams, Oh! how 
tremulously tender and how disturb- 
ingly divine! in thoughts whispering 
almost like voices from the penetra- 
lian of our yet unpolluted hearts, and 
inspiring a glorious confidence im our 
own virtue, and glorious visions of 
victories—alas! never, never, to be 
won ;—for what was it all but that 
dear and dread delusion, in which na- 
ture for a while nurses up the human 
soul, in which Time seems the same 
as Eternity, and the regions on this 
side of the grave so blessedly beautiful, 
that the light of Heaven itself is but 
as the shadow of life's transitory 
dream ! 

We have in vain looked over Meg 
Dods again and again to find a quota- 
tion worthy of following this flight,— 
So to conclude—it is not uncommon to 
meet persons in private life who de- 
clare that they are wholly indifferent 
about what they eat or drink—thatthey 


eat and drink because they are hun- 
gry and thirsty, and in order to re~ 
cruitand keep up the system. We also 
eat and drink because we are hungry 
and thirsty, and in order to recruit 
and keep up thesystem ; but so far from 
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being indifferent about the matter, we 
hold the whole physical oer 
to be most exquisite and delicious. 
In corroboration of this our belief, 
we need only refer the reader to this 
and various other articles in the Ma- 
gazine. Now we cheerfully admit, that 
there. may be patients with callous 
appetites and hebetated tongues, who 
have lost the delighted sense of swal- 
low, and are consequently such com- 
lete citizens of the world, that the 
w no distinction between Fren 
ragout and Welch rabbit, Italian ma- 
—- woe ee _— 
palate and tongue be sound, then 
the man who says he cares nought 
about eating and drinking, is ob- 
— such.a monstrous and prodi- 
gious liar, that we only consider why 
the earth does not open its jaws and 
swallow him on the Only look 
at him lunching when he fondly sup- 
poses hi in privacy, and what a 
gormandizer! He is a great ot 
and understands the Laplandish, as 
many a rein-deer would confess, of 
whose tongue he had made himself 
master. He absolutely bolts bacon 
like one of the North-Riding school. 
Now he has swallowed the Oxford sau- 
sage 5 and, finally, he: revels - the 
roo of a supposed pigeon-house. 
Meanwhile he wth iidnions his 
ivories with horn after horn of old 
-Bell’s beer—trying whether it or his 
last importation of London porter be 
preferable for forenoon imbibation. 
Look, and you will see the large dew- 
drops on his forehead—listen, and you 
-will hear his jaw or cheek-bones.clank- 
ing ; and that is the black-broth Spar- 
tamwho is indifferent about what he 
eate or drinks ! An ugly customer at an 
ordinary! a dangerous citizen in a be- 
town! If bred toa seafaring 
life, the first man to propose, when put 
on short allowance, to begin eating the 
black cook and the cabin-boy ! 

There is another class of men, not 
quite such hypocrites as the above, 
mistaken men, who bestow upon them- 
selves the philosophical and eulogisti- 
cal appellative of Plain-Eaters. Now, 
strip. a Plain-Kater of his name, and 
pray what is he? or in what does he 
essentially differ from his brethren of 
mankind? He-likes roast, and boil, 
. and stew. -So dothey. He likes beef 
and veal, and venison and mutton, 
and lamb and kid, and pig and pork, 
and ham and-tongue. So do they. 
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He likes (does: he not?) goose and 
turkey, and duck and , 
and and » and 
and woodcock. do they. He likes 
salmon and cod, and sea-trout and 
turbet, and other species of salt- 
water fish. Sodo they. He likes, or 
—_ like, wt pte i its ——— 
f or would . He pan- 
cabal auslginatspahit g, and brandy 
nans. Sodo they. He likes Suffollc amd 
Cheshire cheese, Stilton and w 
Parmasan. So do they. He ‘likes 


grapes and grozets, pine and 
j So do ’ ne Nees an- 
chovies, and devilled legs of turkeys. 
So do they. He likes green and black 
teas of the finest quality, rather sweet 
than otherwise, and sugat-candied 
coffee, whose known transparency is 
enriched with a copious infusion of 
the cream of many Ayrshire cows, 
feeding upon old lea. So do they. 
He likes at supper, the “ reliquias 
Danaun,” that is, the relics of the 
diners, in metamorphosis. 
So do they. He thinks that nuts.are 
nuts. So do they. If the crackers are 
engaged, he rashly uses his teeth. So 
eer 

e leg of a fowl. ve . Onee 
he has had a surfeit. So had they. 
‘Then was he very very sick. So were 
they. He swallowed physic. So did 
they. Or he threw it to the dogs. So 
didthey. -In all things the similitude 
—nay the identity is complete—either 
he descends from his altitude—or all 
the world goes up stairs to him—man- 
‘kind at large devour but one dish, or 
he is a Plain-Eater no more. ; 

‘The truth is, that it is as impossible 
to define a simple taste in eating, as in 
writing, architecture, or sculpture. A 
seemingly Doric dish, when analyzed, 
is found to be composite. We have 
seen a black-pudding with a Corin. 
thian capital, eaten in truly attic style. 
Perhaps ‘there exists not, except in 
abstraction, such a thing as a 
ly plain dish. A boiled potatoe seems 
by no means complicated. But how 
rarely indeed is it eaten. without salt, 
and butter, and pepper, if not fish, 
flesh, and fowl! Reader! lay your 
hand on your heart and say, have you 
ever more than thrice, during the 


, 


course of a long and well-spent life, 
eaten, bona fide per se, without ad. 
mixture of or nobler matter, a 


boiled mealy or waxy? We hear you 
answer in the negative. Look on any 





edible animal in a live state, from 
an ox to a frog, and you will admit, 
without farther tro. “py a he 
must undergo c eep and mani- 
fold, before you a think of eating 
him. Madame Genlis tells us in her 
amusing Memoirs, that once at a 
fishing party, when a young married 
woman, to avoid the imputation of 
being called a Cockney, she swallow- 
éd a live minnow. That was plain 
eating. Madame Genlis was excel- 
= 

mou 


the French prisoner at Ply- 
who eat live cats, beginning 
at the whisker and ending at the tip 
of the tail ; Lg estar ee 
particular parts he asked for a tallow 
candle. Without, however, reasoning 
the question too high, many is the 
honest man, who, while he been 
supposing himself enacting the cha- 
racter of the Plain-Eater, has been 
masticating a mixture com of 
elements t. from the four quar- 
ters of the habitable globe. ‘That he 
might eat that plain rice-pudding, a 
ship has gone down with all her crew. 
The b population of the interior 
of Africa have been captived, fettered, 
driven like hogs to the field, and hang- 
ed by scores, that he, before going to 
bed with a cold in his nose, and a 
nasty shivering, might take his—gruel. 
e do not recollect ever to have 
witnessed anything approaching to 
plain taste in cating, except in a mili- 
tary raan or two, who had seen severe 
service. One was a Major Somebody, 
and the other a mere Captain—but 
they eat up whatever might be put on 
their plates, without any varying ex- 
pression suited to the varying viands. 
In fact, they relished all edible things, 
et not passionately ; and were never 
eard to discuss the character of a 
dish. Generally speaking, the army 
are neither epicures nor gluttons, when 
ona establishment. What they 
may, be in the field after a successful 
forage, we know not, nor yet after 
storm or sack. The clergy are for- 
midable diners, as you may see with 
half an eye, from the most cursory 
survey of face and person. We defy 
you whe} find an exception —_ curate 
to bishop throughout our whole Epi 
copalian-church. No doubt, yt al 
too many small livings—yet produce 


the present incumbent (the late one is 
out of reach), and you will find hima 
weighty argument against all innova- 


Meg Dods's Cookery. 
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tion in ecclesiastical affairs. Much 
comfortable eating has arisen out of 


Queen Anne’s bounty. Our Presby- 
terian ministers are not a whit inferior 
to their English brethren in any one 
essential quality of the clerical charac- 
ter. It is now the time of the Gene- 
ral Assembly. What shoulders, and 
what calves of legs! Go to the Com- 
missioner’s dinner and admire the 
transi being of the products of 
this earth. Much good eating goes on 
in manses, and in the houses of the 
heritors. Most ministers are men of 
florid complexion, or a dark healthy 
brown, and there is only one complaint 
of the stomach to which they are ever 


subject. No member of their body 
ever died of an atrophy. They can 
digest anything digestable—and you 


may observe, that, with a solitary ex- 
ception here and there, they all uni- 
formly die of old age. A preacher, 
that is, “a birkie without a manse,” 
plays a capital knife and fork, and a 
first-rate spoon. He seems always to 
be rather hungry than otherwise— 

unt, and in strong condition. Not 

at he or any of his cloth is a glutton. 
But being a good deal in the open air, 
and riding or walking from manse to 
manse, with a sermon in his “pocket, 
the gastric juice is always in working 
power, and he is ready for any meal at 
the shortest notice. In every manse 
there should be a copy of Meg Dods 
lying beside Sir John Sinclair. Let it 
be lent to a neighbour, who will speed- 
ily purchase one of her own—she, too, 
will accommodate a friend—and thus, 
in a few months, there will be a copy 
in every respectable house in the pa~ 
rish. Before the arrival of Edward 
Irving’s Millenium, in 1847, good eat- 
ing in Scotland will have reached its 
acmé—and that event will be. cele- 
brated by a Great National Festival, 
of which the Cookery will be tran- 
scendental. Mr Irving will preside, 
and we ourselves, if alive, will cheer- 
fully accept the office of croupier. 
ODoherty, then a grey-headed gene- 
ral, will sing an ode, accompanied on 
the violin by Mr Tweedie of Linn- 
house. Maga, for February 1847, will 
indeed be a splendid Number. Yes— 


. the Millenium Number will be as fa« 


mous as that of the Chaldee or the 
Kirk of Shotts: But we are dream- 
ing—and must be off to walk with the 
Commissioner. 
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. Tue periodical press has done it- 
self infinite credit by its justice and 
benevolence towards. Mr Waterton 
and his Wanderings. From that amu- 
sing. quarto we set ourselves, a few 
months ago, to fabricate a still more 
amusing Leading Article, when, lo and 
behold, the Editor of the London had 
the good taste and feeling to forestall 
and regrate us in the market. His 
well-written article gave us pause, 
for we love to be original, and above 
all things, hate sailing close in the 
wake of any sloop, brig, or ship. The 
London was followed by the British 
Critic—he by the Quarterly—and the 
Edinburgh just then hove in sight, 
firing away like a pleasant Fury, with 
every inch of canvass set, and prettily 
adorned with flags, as at a regatta. 
There was no help for it ; so in boun- 
ced our {eae into the balaam-box, 

i ng against a seriously-dis- 
pace the building of new 
churches, till it groaned again, dis- 
lodging from its entrenched position 
a. formidable communication about 
the Catholics, forcibly ejecting Clara 
Fisher, and settling down upon a 
bunch of sonnets, that must have 
been pressed into utter lifelessness at 
the very bottom of the bathos. Let- 
ting fall the lid, we put our ear to 
the key-hole, and all was quiet—only 
the faint rustle of some agitated leaf 
—the last sigh of some disappointed 
contribution sinking back into hope- 
less repose. 

Leaving Waterton’s Wanderings, 
therefore, to circulate over the British 
empire, we beg leave to introduce to 
our readers an equally interesting per- 
son, Alexander Wilson, the celebrated 
American ornithologist. Wilson— 
now gone to his long home—was a 
native, we believe, certainly an inha- 
bitant, of that good Scotch west-coun- 
try town, Paisley—first a weaver, and 
then a pedlar, and then a voluntarily 
expatriated emigrant to America. 
Then driven, as it were, by a ion 
for ornithology, or rather a love of 
the living birds, with all their plum- 
age and songs, he paver’ into the 
woods, and studied the instincts of all 
those beautiful creatures in the great 
solitude of nature. 





“ Amusement,” says he, in his pre- 
face to his splendid folios, “ blended 
with instruction, the correction of nume- 
rous errors, which have been introduced 
into this part of the natural history of our 
country, (our country ?) if a wish to draw 
the attention of my fellow-citizens, ocea- 
sionally, from the discordant jarrings of 
politics to a contemplation of the grandeur, 
harmony, and wonderful variety of nature, 
exhibited in the beautiful portion of the 
animal creation, are my principal and al- 
most only motives in the present under- 
taking.”’ 

He afterwards observes, that 

** The ornithology of the United States 
exhibits a rich display of the most splen- 
did colours, from the green silky, gold-be- 
spangled down of the minute humming 
bird, scarce three inches in extent, to the 
black coppery wings of the gloomy con- 
dor, of sixteen feet, who sometimes visita 
our northern region—a numerous and 
powerful band of subjects, that for sweet- 
ness, variety, and melody, are compassed 
by no country on earth,—an everchanging 
scene of migration from torrid to tempe- 
rate, and from northern to southern re- 
gions, in quest of suitable seasons, food 
and climate, and such an amazing diver- 
sity in habit, economy, form, disposition, 
and faculties, so uniformly hereditary in 
each species, and so completely adequate 
to their peculiar wants and convenience, 
as to overwhelm us with astonishment at 
the power, wisdom, and beneficence of 
the Creator.” 

In proportion as the enthusiastic 
and erratic ornithologist became ac- 
quainted with these particulars, ‘his 
visits and residence in the country, he 
says, became more and more ble. 
Formerly, on such occasions, he found 
himself in solitude, or, with respect to 
the feathered tribes, as it were in a 
strange country, where the manners, 
language, and faces of all were either 
totally overlooked or utterly unknown ; 
but now he found himself among well- 
known and interesting neighbours and 
acquaintances, and in the voice of eve- 
ry songster recognized with satisfac- 
tion the voice of an old companion 
and friend. 

In order to attain a more perfect 
knowledge of birds, naturalists, Mr 
Wilson observes, have divided them 
into classes, orders, genera, species, 
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and varieties; but, in doing this, 
scarcely two have agreed on the same 
mode of arrangement, and this has in- 
deed proved a source of great per- 
plexity to the student. Some have in- 
creased the number = — be an 
unecessary extent, multiplied the ge- 
nera, and out of mere ee produ- 
ced what they sup to be entire 
new species. Oihers, sensible of 
the impropriety of this, and wishing 
to simplify the science, as much as 
possible, have reduced the orders and 
to a few, and have thus thrown 
whose habits, and other cha- 
racteristical features, are widely dif- 
ferent, into one —_~ the same tribe, and 
confounded our perception of 

that beautiful production of affini 
and resemblance, which nature herself 
seems to have been studious of pre- 
, throughout the whole. The 
cause of the great diversity of 
fations, appear to be owing to 
the neglect, or want of opportunity in 
these writers, of observing the man- 
ners of the living birds, in their un- 
confined state, and in their native 
countries. As well might philoso- 
phers attempt to class mankind into 
their respective religious denomina- 
tions, by a mere examination of their 
omy, as naturalists to form a 
correct arrangement of animals, with- 
out a knowledge of these necessary 


Mr Wilson begins with that pegeis 
bird theCorvus Cristatus,or Brug Jay. 
Spenlieden adel of Nia tears 

as a u among 
the feathered tenants of the woods by 
the brilliancy of his dress, while, like 
most other coxcombs, he makes him- 
self still more conspicuous by hisloqua- 
city, and the oddness of his tones and 
gestures. We shall not attempt to 
paint in words of our own this shini 
character—but the follawing accounts 
pd sid cannot but be amusing to all 


BiuvE Jay. 

“ The Blue Jay is an almost universal 
inhabitant of the woods, frequenting the 
thickest settlements, as well as the 
deepest recesses of the forest, where his 
squalling voiee often alarms the deer, to 
the disappointment and mortification of 
the hunter ; one of whom informed me, 
that he made it a point, in summer, to 
kill every Jay he could meet with.  —. 

“Inthe charming season of spring, when 
every thicket pours forth harmony, the 


‘the ear. 
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part performed by the Jay always catches 
He appears to be, among his 
fellow-musicians, what the trumpeter is 
in a band, some of his notes having no 
distant resemblance to the tones of that 
instrument. These he has the faculty of 
changing through a great variety of mo- 
dulations according to the particular hu- 
mour he happens to be in. When dispo- 
sed for ridicule, there is scarce a bird 
whose peculiarities of song he cannot 
tune his notes to. When engaged in the 
blandishments of love, they resemble the 
soft chatterings of a duck, and while he 
nestles among the thick branches of the 
cedar, are searce heard at a few paces dis- 
tance; but no sooner does he discover 
your approach, than he sets up a sndden 
and vehement out-cry, fiying off, and 
screaming with al]l his miglit, as if he 
called the whole feathered tribes of the 
neighbourhood to witness some outrage- 
ous usage he had received. When he 
hops undisturbed among the high branches 
of the oak and hickory, they beeome soft 
and musical ; and his calls of the female, a 
stranger would readily take for the repeated 
creakings of an ungreased wheelbarrow. 
All these he accompanies with various 
nods, jerks, and other gesticulations ; for 
which the whole tribe of Jays are so re- 
markable, that, with some other pecu- 
liarities, they might have very well justi- 
fied the great Swedish Naturalist in form- 
ing them into a separate genus by them- 
selves. 

“Ofall birds he is the most bitter enemy 
to the owl ; no sooner has he discovered 
the retreat of one of these, than he sum- 
mons the whole feathered fraternity to 
his assistance, who. surround the glim- 
mering solitaire, and attack him from all 
sides, raising such a shout ag may be 
heard, in a still day, more than half a 
mile off. 

‘When in my hunting excursions I 
have passed near this scene of tumult, I 
have imagined. to, myself that I heard the 
insulting party venting their respective 
charges. with all the virulency of a Bil- 
lingsgate mob; the owl, meanwhile, re- 
turning every compliment with a. broad 
goggling stare. The war becomes louder 
and louder, and the owl, at length forced 
to betake himself to flight, is followed by 
the whole train of his persecutors until 
driven beyond the boundaries of their ju- 
risdiction. 


- ~ “ But the blue Jay himself is not guilt: 


less of depredations with the owl, and be- 

comes in“turn, the very tyrant he detest- 

ed, when he sneaks through the woodsas 

he frequently does, and among the thickets 

and hedge-rows,. plundering every nest 

he can find of its eggs, tearing up the 
. 12 
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callow young by piecemeal, and spread- 
ing alarm and sorrow around him. The 
of the distressed parents soon bring 

a number of interested specta- 
tors, (for birds in such circumstances seem 
truly to sympathize. with each other,) 
and he is sometimes attacked with such 
spirit as to be under the necessity of a 
ody retreat. 

“ He is not only bold and rosiiagpats 
but possesses a considerable talent for 
mimicry, and seems to enjoy great satis- 
faction in mocking. ne eneIPG, RIS 
birds, particularly the ittle hawk, (F. 
Sparrerius,) imitating his cry, whenever 
he sees him, and squealing out as if he 
caught; this soon brings a number 
of his own tribe around him, who all join 
in the frolic, darting about the hawk, and 
feigning the cries of a bird sorely wound- 
ed, and already under the clutches of its 
deyourer ; while others lie concealed in 
bushes, ready to second their associates 
in the attack. But this ludicrous farce 
often terminates tragically. The hawk 
singling out one of the most insolent and 
provoking, sweeps upon him in an un- 
moment, and offers him up a sa- 

crifice to his hunger and resentment. In 
an instant the tune is changed ; all their 
baffoo 


t 


nery vanishes, and loud and inces- 
sant screams proclaim their disaster.” 
Wherever the Blue Jay has had the 
advantage of education, it is remark- 
ed, that he profits by it,-not only 
showing himself an apt scholar, but 
his suavity of manners is equalled onl 
by, his art. and contrivance. His.itc 
for thieving, however, keeps pace with 
his other acquirements. Dr Meare, 
on the authority of Colonel Portell of 
South. Carolina, informed Mr Wilson 
that.a Blue Jay, which was brought 


up in the family of the latter gentle-. 
man, had all the trieks and loquacity: 


of. a parrot, pilfering everything’ he 
could conveniently carry off, and hid 
them in holes and crevices ; answered 
to his name with-great sociality when 
called on ; could articulate a number 
of words pretty distinctly ; and when 
he heard any uncommon noise or loud 
talking, seemed impatient to contri- 
buté-his share to the general festivity, 
by a display of all the oratorical 
powers he was possessed of. 
also one of the most useful agents in 
the economy of nature for dissemina- 


ing forest-trees, and other ruciferous: 
tables, on which. 
employment, , 


and hard-seeded v. 
they feed. Their chi 
du the autumnal season, is fora- 


ang io eR their wintry stores. In 


He is 






fields, hedges, and 1 
tht Yoo gel lesser 
em in the pc es. It is remark 
able, what’ oe a of young trees 
rise up in fields and pastures after @ 
wet winter and spring. ‘These birds 
alone are pales in a eevee e 
replant all cleared lands. They 

dom associate in very great num- 
bers, Dr Latham’s account of flocks of 
20,000 being altogether fabulous, Such 
a flock, says Mr Wilson, would be as 
extraordinary an appearance in Ame- 
rica as the same number of magpiés 
or cuckoos would be in Britain... 

THe BaLrimors Onioxe isa pretty, 
and interesting bird of passage, arvi, 
ying in Pennsylvania from. the south 
about the beginning of May, and de. 
parting towards the latter end of Au, 
gust, or beginning of September, From 
the singularity of its colours, the cou. 
struction of its nest, and its prefer. 
ring the apple-trees, weeping- wil, 
lows, walnut and. tulip-trees, ad, 
joining the farm-house, to build on, 
it is generally known, and is usually, 
honoured. with a yariety of names, 
such as Hang-nest, Hanging- bird, 
Golden-robin, Fire-bird; (from . the, 
bright orange seen through the green 
leaves resembling a flash of fire,) but 
more generall + Baltimore Bird, so. 
named, according to Catesby, from its 
colours, which are black and orange; 
being those of the arms or livery af: 
Lord Baltimore, formerly proprietary 
of Maryland. 

Great difference is found in the style; 
neatness,and finishing of the nests of the 
Baltimores. ‘Some appear far superior: 
workmen to others ; and probably age} 
Mr Wilson thinks, may improve them’ 
in this, as it’ doés in their colours: 
He procured @ t number of their’ 
all completed, and with, eggs, 
One of these, the neatest, was in the 
form of a cylinder, of five inches in 
diameter, and seven inghes in depth, 
round at the bottom. The opening at 
the top was narrowed, by a horizontal 
covering, to two inches and a half in 
diameter. The materials weré flax, 
hemp, ios mate Kote sage gee 
a complete ; the whole tightly. 
sewed through atl through with loug 
horse hairs, several of which mea- 
sured two feet in length: The bottom 
was composed of thick tufts of cow- 
hair, sewed also. Aas strong : horse- 

“P 





fronting the south-east ; 


though shaded by the sun ; and was 
the work of a very beautiful and per- 
fect bird. So solicitous is the Balti- 


more to roper materials for 
his nest, Shatin the season of building, 
the women in the country are under 
the necessity of narrowly watching their 
thread that may be out bleaching, and 
the farmer, to secure his young grafts, 
as the Baltimore finding the former, 
and the strings which tie the latter, 
so well adapted for his purpose, fre- 
quently carries off both. Skeins of 
silk and hanks of thread have been 
often found, after the leaves are fall- 
en, hanging round the Baltimore’s 
nest ; but so woven and entarigled as 
to be entirely irreclaimable. Before 
the introduction of Europeans, no 
such material could have been ob- 
tained ; but, with the sagacity of a 
good architect, he has improved the 
circumstance to his advantage, and 
the strongest and best materials are 
uniformly found in? those 4 aig by 
which the whole is supported. 

“ The song of the Baltimore isa clear 
mellow whistle, repeated at short inter- 
vals as he gleans among the branches. 
There is in it a certain wild plaintiveness 
and naiveté extremely interesting. It is 
not uttered with the rapidity of the fer- 
ruginous thrush (Turdus Rufus), and some 
other eminent songsters, but with the plea- 
sing tranquillity of a careless plough-boy 
whistling merely for his own amusement. 
When alarmed by an approach to his 
nest, or any such circumstance, he makes 
a kind of rapid chirruping, very different 
from his usual note. This, however, is 
always succeeded by those meliew tones 
which seem so congenial to his nature. 


* High on yon poplar, clad in glossiest green, 
The Leder black-capp’d Baltimore is seen ; 
The extended boughs still please him 


best, 
PES te ending oie he hangs his 
There his sweet mate, secure from every 
Broodso’er her spotted storeand wraps them 


warm 
Lists to the noontide hum of busy bees, 
Her partner’s mellow song, the brook, the 


There day by day, the lonely hours deceive, 
From dewy morn to iow descending eve, 
Two weeks elapsed, behold a hapless crew! 
Claim all her care and her affection too ; 
On wings of Love th’ assiduous nurses fiy, 
leaves, and boughs abundant food 


ul 
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“ The Baltimore inhabits North Ame- 
rica, from Canada to Mexico, and is even 


found as far south as Brazil. Since the 
streets of our cities have been planted 
with that beautiful and stately tree, the 
Lembardy poplar, these birds are our 
constant visitors during the early part of 
summer ; and amid the noise and tumult 
of coaches, drays, wheelbarrows, and the 
din of the multitude, they are heard chant- 
ing ‘ their native wood notes wild ;* some- 
times, too, within a few yards of an oys- 
terman, who stands bellowing with the 
lungs of a Stentor, under the shade of 
the same tree; so much will habit re- 
concile even birds to the roar of the city, 
and to sounds and noises, that, in other 
circumstances, would put a whole grove 
of them to flight.” 

Tue Woop Turuvusu of America, 
called also the Wood Robin, and b 
others the Ground Robin, is in all 
things a delightful bird; and he is 
certainly described by Mr Wilson in 
the spirit of delight. 

“ This sweet and solitary songster in- 
habits the whole of North America, from 
Hudson’s Bay to the peninsula of Flori- 
da. He arrives in Pennsylvania about 
the 20th of April, or soon after; and re- 
turns to the south about the beginning of 
October. The lateness or earliness of 
the season seems to make less difference 
in the times of arrival of our birds of pas- 
sage than is generally imagined. Early 
in April, the woods are often in consider- 
able forwardness, and scarce a sutnmer 


-bird to be seen. On the other hand, ve- 


getation is sometimes no farther advan- 
ced on the 20th of April, at which time 
(e. g. this present year 1807,) numbers of 
wood thrushes are seen flitting through 
the moist woody hollows; and a variety 
of the Motacilla genus chattering from 
almost every bush, with scarce an ex- 
panded leaf to conceal them. But at 
whatever time the wood thrush may ar- 
rive, he soon announces his presence in 
the woeds. With the dawn of the sue- 
ceeding morning, mounting to the top of, 
some tall tree that rises from a low thick- 
shaded. part of the woods, he pipes his 
few, but clear and. musical notes in a 
kind of ecstacy; the prelude, or sym- 
phony to which strongly resembles the 
double-tongueing of a German flute, and 
sometimes the tinkling of a small bell; 
the whole song consists of five or six 
parts, the last note of each of which is in 
such a tone as to leave the conclusion 
evidently suspended ; the finale is finely 
managed, and with such charming effect, 
as to soothe and tranquillize the mind, 
and to seem sweeter and mellower at each 
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of the ae species, challenge each other 
from different parts of the wood, seem- 
ing to vie for softer tones and more ex- 
quisite responses, During the burning 
heat of the day, they are comparatively 
mute; but in the evening the same me- 
lody is renewed, and continued long after 
sunset. Those who visit our woods, or 
ride out into the country at these hours, 
during the months of May or June, will 
be at. no loss to recognize, from the above 
description, this pleasing musician. Even 
in dark, wet, and gloomy weather, when 
searce a single chirp is heard from any 
other bird, the clear notes of the wood 
thrush thrill through the dropping woods, 
from morning to night; and it may be 
truly said, that the sadder the day the 
sweeter is his song. 7" 
‘Those who have paid minute attentio 

to the singing of birds know well, that 
the voice, energy, and expression, in the 
same tribe, differ as widely as the voices 
of different individuals of the human spe- 
cies, or as one singer does from another. 
The powers of song in some individuals 
of the wood thrush have often surprised 
and delighted me. Of these, I remem- 
ber one, many years ago, whose notes I 
could instantly recognize on entering the 
woods, and with whom I had been, as. it 
were, acquainted from his first arrival. 
The top of a large white oak that over- 
hung part of the glen, was usually the fa- 
vourite pinnacle from whence he poured 
the sweetest melody; to which I had fre- 
quently listened till night began to gather 
in the woods, and the fire-flies to sparkle 
among the branches. But, alas! in the 
favourite language of the poet-— 


«One morn I miss’d him on the accustomed 


Along the vale, and in his favourite tree— 
Another came, nor yet beside the rill, 

Nor up the glen, nor in the wood was he!’ 
A few days afterwards, passing along 
the edge of the rocks, I found fragments 
of the wings and broken feathers of a 
wood thrush killed by the hawk, which I 
contemplated with unfeigned regret, and 
not without a determination to retaliate 
on the first of these murderers I could 
meet with.” 

Tue Rep-BrEASTED THRUSH, or 
Rosin, is, like other orders of the 
American thrushes, a bird of passage. 
But he is especially unsettled, and 
continually roving about from one re- 
gion to another during fall and win- 
ter. Scarce-a winter but in- 


numerable thousands of them are 
seen in the lower parts of the whole 
Atlantic States, from New Hampshire 
to Carolina, particularly in the neigh- 
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bourhood of towns ; and from the cir- 
cumstance of. their leaving, during 
that season, the country to the north- 


west of the Alleghany, from Mary- 
land northward, it would spare 
they not only migrate from north to 
oe but from — to east, to avoid 

e deep snows enerally prevail 
in those high ~elimades at fas four 
months in the year. The red-breast- 
ed thrush is frequently domesticated, 
agrees well. with confinement, and 
sings in that state with great cheer- 
fulness. A lady in Tarrington, on the 
banks of the Hudson, intormed Mr 
Wilson, that she reared and kept one 
of these birds’ for seventeen. years, 
which sung as well and looked as 
sprightly at that age as ever; but it 
at last went the way of all caged birds 
—a cat devoured it. The morning is 
their favourite time for song. In pass- 
ing through the streets of the larger 
towns, on Sunday, in the months. of 
April and May, a little after day- 
break, the general silence which usu- 
ally prevails without at that hour, 
will enable you to distinguish any 
house where one of these songsters 
resides, as he makes it ring with his 
music. 

** The Robin is one of our earliest song- 
sters; even in March, while snow yet 
dapples the fields, and flocks of them are 
dispersed about, some few will mount a 
post, or stake of the fence, and make 
short and frequent attempts at their 
song. Early in April, they are only to 
be seen in pairs, and deliver their notes 
with great earnestness, from the top of 
some tree detached from the woods. 

“This song has some resemblance to, 
and indeed is no bad imitation of the notes 
of the Thrush or Thrasher (Turdus Rufus), 
but if deficient in point of execution, he 
possesses more simplicity; and makes up 
in zeal what he wants in talents, so that 
the notes of the Robin, in Spring, are- 
universally known, and universally be- 
loved. They are, as it were, the prelude 
to the grand general concert, that is 
about to burst upon us from woods, fields, 
and thickets whitened with blossoms, 
and breathing fragrance. By the usual 
association of ideas, we therefore listen 
with more pleasure to this cheerful bird, 
than to many others, possessed of far 
superior powers, and much greater va- 
riety. Even his nest is held more sacred 
among school-boys than that of some 
others; and while they will exult in 
plundering a Jay’s or a Catbird’s, a gene- 
ral sentiment of respect prevails on the 
discovery of a Robin’s. Whether he 








in: the extremes of winter, near the habi- 
tations of man.”’ 

» Tue Gorpd-winerpD Woop-Peck- 
ER is a very s bird ; but it is 
the character rather than the person of 
him’ and the rest that we are now in- 
térested about, and he is a noble fel- 
low. His Sagacity in discovering un- 
der a sound bark, a hollow stem or 
trunk of a tree, anil perseverance in 
perforating it for the purpose of in- 
cnbation, are truly surprising ; the 
male and female alternately relieving 
and accompanying each other by mu- 
tual ‘caresses, renewing their labours 
for several days till the object is at- 
tained, and the place rendered suffi- 
ciently capacious, convenient, and se- 
cure. At this employment they are 
so extremely intent, that they may be 
heard till a very late hour in the even- 
ing thumping like carpenters. Mr 
Wilson has seen an instance where 
they had dug fist five inches straight 
forwards, and then downwards more 
than twice that distance, through a 
solid black oak. They carry in no 
materials for their nest, the soft chips 
and dust of the wood serving for this 
P The bills of Wood-peckers 
in ii are straight, groved or chan- 
nelled, wedge-shaped, and compressed 


to a thin edge at the end, that they 
may. the easier penetrate the hardest 
wood; that of the golden-winged 


Wood-pecker is long, slightly bent, 
ridged only on the top, and tapering 
almost to a point, yet still retaining a 
little of the wedge-form shape. Both, 
however, are admirably adapted for 
the peculiar manner each has of pro- 
curing his food: the former, like a 
powerful wedge, to penetrate the dead 
and decaying branches after worms 
and insects ; the latter, like a long and 
sharp pickaxe, to dig up the hillocks 
of pismires that inhabit old stumps in 
multitudes. 


« Yn rambling throtigh the woods one 


day, I happened to shoot one of these 
birds,and wounded it slightly in the wing. 
Finding him in full feather,and seemingly 
but little hurt, I took him home, and put 
him into a large cage, made of willow, 
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intending’to keep him in my own room, 
that veungrtieins better acquainted. 
As soon as he found himself inclosed on 
all sides, he lost’‘no time in idle flutter. 
ing, but throwing himself against the bars 
of the cage, began instantly to demolish 
the willows, battering them with great 
vehemencee, and uttering a loud piteous 
kind of cackling, similar to that of a hen, 
when she is alarmed, and takes to wing. 
Poor Baren Trenek never laboured with 
more eager diligence at the walls of his 
prison, than this son of the forest in his 
exertions for liberty; and he exercised 
his powerfal bill with such force, digging 
into the sticks, seizing and shaking them 
so from side to side, that he soon opened 
for himself a passage; and though I re- 
peatedly repaired the breach, and barri- 
caded every opening in the best manner 
I could, yet on my return into the room, 
I always found him at large, climbing up 
the ehairs, or running about the floor, 
where, from the dexterity of his motions, 
moving backwards, forwards, and side- 
ways, with the same facility, it became 
ditticult to get hold of him again. Having 
placed him in a strong wire cage, he 
seemed to give up all hopes of making 
his escape, and soon became very tame ; 
fed on young ears of Indian corn; re- 
fused apples, but ate the berries of the 
sour gum greedily, small winter grapes, 
and several other kinds of berries ; exer- 
cised himself frequently in climbing, or 
rather hopping perpendicularly along the 
sides of the cage; and as evening drew 
on, fixed himself in a high hanging or per- 
pendicular position, and slept with his 
head in his wing. - As Soon as dawn ap- 
peared, even before it was light enough 
to perceive him distinctly across the 
room, he descended to the bottom of the 
cage, and began his attack on the ears 
of Indian corn, rapping so loud as to.be 
heard from every room in the house, 

“ After this he weuld sometimes re- 
sume his former position, and take an- 
Other nap. He was beginning to become 
very amusing, and even sociable, when, 
after a lapse of several weeks, he be- 
came drooping, and died, as I conceive, 
from the effects of the wound.” 

Mr Waterton has completely vindi- 
cated the character of the calumniated 
Sloth, and shown him to be an aspi- 
ring animal of great activity, Men, 
in travelling through a forest, tread 
the low ground, the Sloth swings 
himself by his powerful arms along 
the tree-tops. Buffon has written 
most absurdly about our friend the 
Wood-pecker ; and Mr Wilson, ta- 


king up the cudgels in his behalf, has 
1 
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woken ‘the Frenchman's head, who, 
at been alive, would no doubt 

have been made to eat his words. 
“ The Son and degraded character 
which the Count de Buffon, with equal 
and absurdity, has drawn ofthe 
whole tribe of Woodpeckers, belongs nat 
to the elegant and sprightly bird now be- 
fore us. How far it is applicable to any 
of them, will be examined hereafter. He 
is not ¢ constrained to drag out an insipid 
existence in boring the bark and hard 
fibres of trees to extract his prey,’ for he 
frequently finds, in the loose mouldering 
ruins of an old stump, (the capital of a 
nation of pismires,) more than is sufficient 
for the wants of a whole week. He can- 
not be said ‘ to Jead a mean and gloomy 


life, without an intermission of labour,’ 


who usually feasts by the fisst peep of 
dawn, and spends the early and sweetest 
hours of morning on the highest peaks of 
the tallest trees, calling on his mate, or 
companions, or pursuing and gamboling 
with them round the larger limbs and 
body of the tree, for hours together, for 
such are really his habits, Can it be said 
* necessity never grants an interval of 
sound repose’ to that bird, who, while 
other tribes are exposed to all the pelt- 
ings of the midnight storm, lodges dry_and 
secure in a snug chamber of his own con- 
structing ; or that ‘ the narrow circumfe- 
rence of a tree circumscribes his dull round 
of life,’ who, as seasons and inclination 
inspire, roams from the frigid to the tor- 
rid zone, feasting on the abundance of va- 
rious regions ? Or is it a proof that ‘ his 
appetite is never softened by delicacy of 
taste,’ because he so often varies his bill 
of fare, occasionally preferring to animal 
food the rich milkiness of young Indian 
corn, and the wholesome and nourishing 
berries of the wild cherry, sour gum, and 
red cedar? Let the reader turn to the 
faithful representation of him given in the 
plate, and say whether his looks be ‘ sad 
and melancholy?’ It is truly ridiculous 
and astonishing, that such absurdities 
should escape the lips or pen of one so 
able to do justice to the respective me- 
rits of every species ; but Buffon had too 
often a favourite theory to prop up, that 
led him insensibly astray; and so, for- 
“sooth, the whole family of Woodpeckers 
“must look sad, sour, and be miserable, to 
satisfy the caprice of a whimsical philoso- 
her, who takes it into his head that they 
‘are, and ought to be so. 


eet 


“ But the Coant is not the only Euros 
pean who has and tradw. 
him brown legs,* another a yellow neek;+ 
and a third ‘has declared him a cuekoo st 
and, in an English translation of Line 


red, chin black, never climbs a tree ; 
which is just as correct as if in 

the human species we should say—skin 
striped with black and green, cheeks 
blue, chin orange, never walks on foot, 
&c. The pages of natural history should 
resemble a faithfu) mirror, in which man- 
kind may recognize the true images of 
the living originals ; instead of whieh, we 
find this department of them too often 
like the hazy and rough medium of wreteh- 
ed window-glass, through whose crodk- 
ed protuberances everything appears so 
strangely distorted, that one scarcely 
knows their most intimate neighbours 
and acquaintances.” sdetinds 

Tue Brve-B1rp is a charming iittle 
soul, and would that we had a few 
millions of them in Britain! « The 
pleasing manners and sociable - 
sition of this little bird, says Mr Wil- 
son, entitle him to particular ‘notice. 
Asone of the first messengers of spring, 
bringing the charming tidings to our 
very doors, he bears his own recom- 
mendation ae along with him, and 
meets with a hearty welcome from 
everybody. 

“ The usual spring and summer song 
of the Blue-bird, is a soft, agreeable, and 
oft-repeated warble, uttered with open 
quivering wings, and is extremely plea- 
sing. In his motions and general cha- 
racter, he has great resemblance to the 
Robin Red-breast of Britain ; and had he 
the brown olive of that bird, instead of 
his own blue, could scarcely be distin- 
guished from him, Like him, he is known 
to almost every child; and shows as 
much confidence in man by associating 
with him in summer, as the other by his 
familiarity in winter. He is .also.of a 
mild and peaceful disposition,, seldom 
fighting or quarrelling with other birds. 
His society is courted by the inhabitants 
of the country, and few farmers neglect 
to provide for him in some suitabie place, 
a snug little summer-house, ready fitted 
and rent-free, For this he more than 
sufficiently repays them by the cheerful- 
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of his song, and the multitude of 


injurious insects which he daily destroys. 
‘Towards fall, that is, in the month of 


leaves, he still lingers over his native 
fields, as if loath to leave them. About 
the middle or end of November, few or 
none of them are seen; but with every 
return of mild or open weather, we hear 
his plaintive note amidst the fields, or in 
the air, seeming to deplore the devasta- 
tions of winter. Indeed, he appears 
seareely ever totally to forsake us ; but to 
follow fair weather through all its jour- 
neyings till the return of spring. 

“ Such are the mild and pleasing man- 
ners of the Blue-bird, and so universal- 
ly is he esteemed, that I have often re- 
gretted that no pastoral muse has yet 
arisen in this western woody world to 
do justige to his name, and endear him 
to us still more by the tenderness of 
verse, as has been done to his represen- 
tative in Britain, the Robin Red-breast. 
A small acknowledgment of this kind I 
have to offer, which the reader, I hope, 
will excuse as a tribute to rural inno- 
cence, 


*¢ When winter’s cold tempests and snows are no 
more, 
Green meadows and brown-furrow’d fields re-ap- 


The fishermen hauling their shad to the shore, 
aaalt y seiellies geese to the lakes are a-steer- 


When first the lone butterfly flits on the wing ; 
Then red glows the Blue-bird, the herald of spring}! 
And hails with his warblings the charms of the 
season. 

** Then loud-piping frogs make the marshes to 
Then warm glows the sun-shine, and fine is the 

The blue ‘woodland flowers just beginning to 

and sassafras bud together : 

O then to your gardens, ye oe repair ? 
Your walks border up; sow and plant at your 

The Bluebird will chant from his box in the 
‘Thatall your hard toils will seem truly a pleasure. 

“ by tm og through the orchard, he visits each 

Ld 
The red-tlo and the 's sweet 
wering peach ~~ 
He snaps up destroyers w herever 

Aud eelocs the ealtif®s that lurk in their bosoms ¢ 

He drags ‘a vile grub from the corn he r+ 
The worms from their webs where they riot and 


His song and his services freely are ours, 
And all that he asks is, in summer a shelter. 


« The is pleased when he gieans in 


‘Now the furrows—no’ 
a rane 
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While gazing intent as he warbles before em 
In mantle of sky. and bosom so red, « 
i to adore him. 


“* When all the gay scenes of the summer are 
o'er, 
And autumn slow enters so silent and sallow, 
— of warblers, that charmed us be- 


Have fea in the train of the sun-seeki: swallow, 
The Biue-bird, forsaken, yet true to his home, 
Still , and "\ooks for a milder to-morrow, 
Till forced b the horrors of winter to roam, 
He sings his adieus in a lone note of sorrow. 


** While spring’s lovely season, serene, dewy, 


warm, 
The green face of earth, and the pure blue of 
Heaven, 

Or love’s native music have magic to charm, 

Or thy’s glow to our feelings is given, 
to each bosom the Blue-bird shall be; 

His voice ike the thrillings of hope, is a treasure; 

For, any bleakest storms if a calm he but 


He phan to remind us of sunshine and pleasure ! 


“ As the Blue-bird is so regularly seen 
in winter, after the continuance of a few 
days of mild and open weather, it has 
given rise tu various conjectures as to the 
place of his retreat, Some supposing it 
to be in close sheltered thickets, lying te 
the sun ; others the neighbourhood of the 
sea, where the air is supposed to be more 
temperate, and where the matters thrown 
up by the waves furnish him with a con- 
stant and plentiful supply of food. Others 
trace him to the dark recesses of hollow 
trees, and subterraneous caverns, where 
they suppose he dozes away the winter, 
making, like Robinson Crusoe, occasion- 
al reconnoitering excursions from his 
castle, whenever the weather happens to 
be favourable. But amidst the snows 
and severities of winter I have sought for 
him in vain, in the most favourable shel- 
tered situations of the Middle States ; and 
not only in the neighbourhood of the sea, 
but on both sides of the mountains, IL 
have never, indeed, explored the depths 
of caverns in search of him, because I 
would as soon expect to meet with tulips 
and butterflies there, as Blue-birds ; but 
among hundreds of woodmen, who have 
cut down trees of all sorts, and at all sea- 
sons, I have never heard one instance of 
these birds being found so immured in 
winter ; while in the whole of the Middle 
and Eastern States, the same general ob- 
servation seems to prevail, that the Blue- 
bird always makes his appearance in 
winter, after a few days of mild and open 
weather. On the other hand, I have my- 
self found them numerous in the woods of 
North and South Carolina, in the depth 
of winter ; and I have also been assured 
by different gentlemen of respectability, 


“who have resided in the Isiands of Ja 
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maica, Cuba, and the Bahamas, and Ber- 
mudas, that this very bird is common 
there in winter. | We also find, from the 
works of Hernandez, Piso, and others, 
that itis well known in Mexico, Guiana, 
and Brazil; and if so, the place of its 
winter retreat is easily ascertained, with- 
out having recourse to all the trumpery 
of holes and caverns, torpidity, hyberna- 


tion, and such ridiculous improbabilities. 


“ Nothing is more common in Penn- 
sylvania, than to see large flocks of these 
birds in spring and fall, passing, at con- 
siderable ‘heights in the air; from the 
South in the former, and from the North 
in the latter season. I have seen, in the 
month of October, about an hour after 
sunrise, ten or fifteen of them descend 
from a great height, and settle on the top 
of a tall detached tree ; appearing,’ from 
their silence and sedateness, to be stran- 
gers, and fatigued. After a pause of a 
few minutes, they began to dress and ar- 
range their plumage, and continued so 
employed for ten or fifteen minutes more ; 
then, on a few warning notes being given, 
perhaps by the leader of the party, the 
whole remounted to a vast height, steer- 
ing in a direct line for the south-west. 
In passing along the chain of the Baha- 
mas towards the West’ Indies, no great 
difficulty can occur from the frequency of 
these Islands; nor even to the Bermu- 
das, which are said to be 600 miles from 
the nearest part of the Continent. This 
may seem an extraordinary flight for so 
small a bird ; but it is nevertheless a fact 
that it is performed, If we suppose the 
Blue-bird, in this case, to fly only at the 
rate of a mile a minute, which is less 
than I have actually ascertained him to 
do over land, ten or eleven hours would 
be supposed for him to accomplish the 
journey; besides the chances he would 
have of resting-places by the way, from 
the number of vessels that generally na- 
vigate those seas. In like manner, two 
days at most, allowing for numerous 
stages for rest, would conduct him from 
the remotest regions of Mexico to any 
part of the Atlantic states. When the 
Natural History of that part of the Con- 
tinent and its adjacent Isles, is better 
known, and the periods at which its birds 
of passage arrive and depart, are truly 
ascertained, I have no doubt but these 
suppositions will be fully corroborated.” 


We shall close “‘ Wilson’s American 
Ornithology, No. I.” with some parti- 


culars respecting the lifé and character 
of the great American Shrike or But- 
cher-Bird. His form and countenance 
bespeak him full of energy and cou- 
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; and his true character does not 
be! i his nce, for he 
these q in a very eminent de- 
gree. In his manners he has more 
resemblance to pies than birds of prey, 
particularly in the habit of carrying 
off his surplus food, as if to hoard’ it 
for future exigencies; with this dif- 
ference, that crows, and jays, and 
magpies, &c. conceal theirs at random 
in holes and crevices, where, perhaps,, 
it is forgotten, or never ‘ound ; 
while the Butcher-Bird sticks his on 
stones and bushes, where it shrivels. in 
the sun, and soon becomes, equally 
useless to the hoarder. Both retain 
the same habit in a state of confine- 
ment, whatever the food may be. that, 
is ger to Somes yee the 
Shrike, of seizing and impaling grass- 
hoppersand other insects on thorns, has 
given rise to an opinion that he 
the carcases there by way of baits, to 
allure small birds to them, while he 
himself lies in ambush to surprise and 
destroy them. In this, however, Mr 
Wilson thinks they allow him a great- 
er portion of reason and contrivance 
than he seems entitled to, or than: 
other circumstances will altogether 
warrant, for he not only serves grass-’ 
hoppers in that way, but even small 
birds themselves. ‘“ If so,” says Mr 
Wilson, ‘* we might as well suppose 
the farmer to be inviting crows to his 
corn, when he hangs up their carcasses 
around it, as the Butcher-Bird to be 
decoying small birds by a pox ju! of 
the bodies of their comrades.” 
“In the ‘Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society,’ yol. 4, page 124, 
the reader may find a long letter on this 
subject from Mr John Heckewelder, of 
Bethlehem, to Dr Barton ; the subject of 
which is as follows:—That on the 17th 
of Dec. 1795, he (Mr Heckewelder) went 
to visit a young orchard which had been 
planted a few weeks before, and was sur- 
prised to observe on every one of the trees 
one, and on some two and three grass- 
hoppers, stuck down on the sharp thorny 
branches ; that on inquiring of his tenant 
the reason of this, he informed him that 
they were stuck there by a small bird of 
prey, called by the Germans Neuntoedter 
(Nine-killer), which caught and stuck nine 
grasshoppers a-day ; and he supposed that 
as the bird itself never fed on grasshop- 
pers, it must do it for pleasure. Mr 
Heckewelder now recollected that one 
of those Nine-killers had, many years be- 
fore, taken a favourite bird of his out of 
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at the window ; since which he 
attention to it; and 
satisfied that it lived en- 

ice and small birds, and, more- 
observing the grasshoppers on the 
in natural positions as if 
to conjecture that this 
such small birds as feed 
to the spot, that he 
n opportunity of devouring 
were true,’ says he, ‘that 
little hawk had stuck them up for 


long would he be in feedin 
one or tide guaved grepshippets ¥ 
But if it be intended to seduce the small- 
er birds to feed on these insects, in order 
to have an opportunity of catching them, 
that number, or even one half or less, 
may be a good bait all winter,’ &c. &e. 

“ This isindeed a pretty fanciful theory, 
and would entitle our bird to the epithet 
Fowler, with more propriety 
than Lanius, or Butcher; but, notwith- 
standing the attention which Mr Hecke- 
welder professes to have paid to this bird, 
he appears not only to have been unac- 
quainted that grasshoppers were in fact 
the favourite food of this Nine-killer, 
but never once to have considered, that 
grasshoppers would be but a very insig- 
nificant and tasteless bait for our winter 
birds, which are chiefly those of the finch 
kind, that feed almost exclusively on 
hard seeds and gravel ; and among whom 
fiye hundred grasshoppers might be stuck 

m trees and bushes, and remain there 
untouched by any of them for ever. Be- 
sides, where is his necessity of having 
recourse to such refined stratagems, when 
he can at any time seize upon small 
birds by mere force of flight ! I have seen_ 
him, in an open field, dart after one of 
our small sparrows, with the rapidity of 
an arrow, and kill it almost instantly. Mr 
William Bertram long ago informed me, 
that_one of these Shrikes had the teme- 
rity to pursue a Snow bird (F. Hudsonia) 
into an open cage, which stood in the 
garden ; and before they could arrive to 
its assistance, had already strangled and 
scalped it, though he lost his liberty by the 
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exploit. In short, I am of opinion, that 
his resolution and aetivity are amply suffi- 
cient to enable him to procure these 
birds, whenever he wants them, 
which I believe is never but when hard 
pressed by necessity, and a deficiency of 
his favourite insects, and that the Crow 
or the Blue Jay may, with the same proba- 
ility, be supposed to be laying baits for 
mice and flying squirrels, when they are 
hoarding their Indian corn, as he for birds 
while thus disposing of the exuberance of 
his favourite food. Both the former and 
the latter retain the same habits in a state 
of confinement, the one filling every seath 
and chink of his cage with grain, crumbs of 
bread, &c., and the other sticking up, not 
only insects, but flesh, and the bodies of 
such birds as are thrown in to him, on 
nails or sharpened sticks, fixed up for the 
purpose. Nor, say others, is this prac. 
tice of the Shrike difficult to be accounted 
for, Nature has given to this bird a 
strong, sharp, and powerful beak, a broad 
head, and great strength i: the muscles 
of his neck; but his legs, feet, and claws, 
are by no means proportionably strong ; 
and are ur qual to the task of grasping 
and tearin,’ his prey, like those of the 
Owl and baleon kind. He therefore 
wisely avails himself of the powers of the 
former, both in strangling his prey, and 
tearing it in pieces while feeding.” 
Although the Great American Shrike 
is but ten inches in length, and thir- 
teen in extent, yet will he attack the 
largest Hawk or Eagle, in defence of 
his young, with a resolution truly 
astonishing, so that all of them re- 
spect him, and on every occasion de- 
cline the contest. In affection for his 
young he is surpassed by no other 
ird, and he associates with them in 
the latter part of summer, the whole 
family hunting in company. We 
ee, therefore, with Mr Wilson in 
inking, “‘ that the character of the 
Butcher-Bird is entitled to no com- 
mon degree of respect.” 
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‘ The Story of Jack Adams—continued. 
~ S°©Nex? morfiing, ata pretty early sight.to us, where the gentlemen were 
hour, the whole gates of us, rig- waving their hats, and the ladies their 


ged out in our best style, and sport- 
ing white favours on our hats and 
breasts, assembled by signal in our re- 
spective ships’ boats, around the Royal 
Sovereign ; from which, after being 
mustered in form by the President, 
we pushed off, and made for Sallyport 
in the grandest style imaginable. Here 
havir-z landed, and ranked ourselves 
up like the soldiers, away we marched, 
with Jack Morris at our head, as si- 
lent‘and as orderly as a vestry meet- 
ing, _ the whole streets sr h 
Ww we rung again wi € 
cheerings of the surrounding multi- 
tude. We thus gravely marched on 
until we arrived at Governor Pitt’s 
house, in the front of which we halt- 
ed, and gave old First of June three 
hearty cheers. The large windows 
were immediately thrown open, and 
out came his Lordship on the balcony, 
surrounded by a t number of the 
prettiest ladies, and flashiest-dressed 
fellows, in blue and scarlet, my eyes 
ever beheld. Doucing his plain, little 
cocked hat, he said ere = oh 
suppose by way of compliment, for he 
spoke so "cma foratidledy low I heard 
ee aword. However, it was all one, 
tor he through it some way or 
other ; aa then the ladies Gatteted, 
the gentlemen bowed, while we and 
themultitude repeatedly cheered them, 
the Marines’ band of music, which had 
now jained us, playing, God save the 
King, and other loyal tunes, all the 
time.. We thus waited for a short 
time, while the soldiers were march- 
ing and lining the streets down all the 
way to the water’s edge. This was no 
sooner done, than out came his Lord- 
ship, attended by all his fine company 

f ladies and gentlemen, and away we 
marched, with the music before us, 


to New Sallyport, where we once more 
took to our boats, and pushed off with 
a sweeping pull for St 'Helen’s. I dare 


say it must have been a grand sight 
from the Platform, which was com+ 
pletely crowded with people ; at least, 
I know, the Platform was a very fine 
Vor. XIX. Oh é' 


handkerchiefs, as we swept silent] 
and swiftly past them. 4 
‘* Be this as it may: His ip, 
thus escorted, steered direet for 
old Charlotte, and was received by our 
ship’s company with three cheers, and 
the yards manned, As soon as they 
had lain in off the yards, and return. 
ed on deck, his Lordship called all 
hands aft on the quarter » when, 
relaxing his wwadlly stern countenance 
into something like a smile, he thus 
addressed them :—‘ It gives me infi- 
nite pleasure, my lads, to see you once 
more ‘treading with cheerfulness the 
strict path of your duty. I hope you 
will continue to we ng, now chat 
his Majesty has been eas 
sed “ea all your requests, and that 
you tenet ae him and your 
country , that your loyal 
is cmap Men, per and your Lesiagl pe 
zeal in the service of both as vigorous 
hoot be ght oth ae and 
in is the wa showing 
your gratitude for what oe. have 
iven you ; and, while it willdo great 
onour to yourselves, it will transmit 
your names down to the latest poste- 
rity with a lustre of character, which 
ever has been, and I hope ever will be 
the glorious reward of the seamen of 
Great Britain. I have only now to 
add, my lads, on this happy occasion,. 
and one which, I assure you, I count 
the = free ne of my life, - 
standing here on the very spot w 
I fought our implacable enemy, and 
where many gallant but u mate 
friends of their King and Country re- 
ceived their death’s wound, I do now, 


at his own most gracious request, ten 
der you all his ajesty’s pardon for 
everything gone by. You are there- 


fore all pardoned. Let the past be 
forgotten for ever ; and let the future 
show, by deeds of the purest patriot- 
ism, both to ‘your King, your Coun- 
try, and an admiring world, that the 


seamen of Great Britain are really and 

truly the valiant subjects of the most 

warlike, the most enlightened, and 
4Q 
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the happiest country under Heaven.— 
You may now ages to your duty. 
Captain > pi wn. 

“* Oh no, Fg ta Lerd,’ return- 
ed the Captain, smiling, ‘ you must 
certainly allow us to finish as we have 
begun.—Man the whip forward there! 
—Excuse me for a moment, my lord. 
I must certainly see the ladies safely 
over the side,’ 

** € Undoubtedly, my good Lock,’ 
answered his Lordship, smiling ; ‘ by 
all.means, whatever you do, look after 
the ladies.’ © 

« Halting a short time on the quar- 
ter-deck, in conversation with his gen- 

while the ladies were getting 
into the barge, the Captain suddenly 
reappearing on deck, bawled out, Man 
the rigging !—away aloft! The yards 
were manned in a twinkling, while his 
Lapiahip returned to his barge, and 
the Charlotte amid the repeated 

ings of the whole crew. 

“« In this manner we escorted him 
t the whole fleet, each vessel 
receiving him in a similar way. We 
then stretched away, at a long steady 

, back to Spithead; which the 
yal Billy and Prince, who were on 
the look-out, observing, immediatel 
hoisted the standard of Britain, “| 
welcomed us with a royal salute. We 
swiftly rowed alongside of Sir Roger 
Curtis's ship, where we understood 
the were to dine; and, open- 
ing in line to right and left, we gave 
_the old boy, as his barge passed 
through the centre, and as he mount- 
ed the side, three other hearty cheers, 
then took leave of him for a time, and 
returned to St Helen’s to dinner, as 
h as hawks. 

‘** We now had a pause until the 
afternoon’s grog was over, when the 
signal for assembling the boats was 
again hoisted to the Royal Sovereign’s 
main-topgallant mast head. This be- 
ing instantly Fc ype we once more 
set off for Spi , and pulled along- 
side the Prince, on board of which his 
Lordship and the gentry were. After 
a short time spent in arranging the 
boats in their respective stations, the 

i to appear coming over 
the side in a splendid whip-chair ; 
and pay l after, his 
lowed by the other gentlemen, (some 
of whom, my lad, would have required 
the whip-chair also, ) entered the barge, 
which having moved to its place in 
the centre, we all pushed of for the 
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shore, in three very pretty distinct 
lines, headed by Jack Morris, as our 
President, and brought up by myself, 
peed be a. which 
i agreeable and satisfac- 
tory both to’ his Lordship, and the 
nabs who were along with him. 
PO Ep gern on in agente 
er, when, as we shot past the 
Platform, which was most terribly 
crowded with people, the standard of 
Britain was again hoisted, and a royal 
salute fired, accompanied by a sort of 
running fire from the marines and 
soldiers, ranged inside the walls of the 
garrison, while the clear blue welkin, 
bespangled and dazzling with a beauti- 
ful summer’s sun, resounded with the 
reiterated cheerings of the immense 
multitude who crowded the shores all 
around us. As soon as we had reached 
New Sallyport, the Delegates hastily 
left their boats, and hoisting his Lord- 
ship, in a flashy chair, on the shoul- 
ders of four stout young fellows, with 
the old union-jack flying over his ve- 
nerable head, and the ladies and gen- 
tlemen all round him, away we march- 
ed back to the Governor's house, pre- 
ceded by the music, in the very same 
order we had come ashore, amid the 
deafening acclamations of the greatest 
assemblage of people I ever remember 
to have seen. 

“ Having arrived at last at our des- 
tination, we again opened to the right 
and left, when his Lordship, followed 
by his company, passed through be- 
twixt us, and entered the Governor’s 
house, amid a most thundering finale 
of shoutings and applause,—hats and 
handkerchiefs being to be seen waving 
as far as the eye could reach. The 
story being now concluded, the mob 
and soldiers began rapidly to disperse, - 
and we were arranging ourselves up 
to follow their example, when who 
should bolt out of the house upon us 
but our old friend’ Peregrine Wigley, 
with a message from his Lordship, 
commanding the immediate presence 
of our President, accompanied by two 
more of the Delegates. Jack Morris 
immediately choosing Joe Green and 
myself, we followed him into the 
house, and were ushered into a superb 
room, where we. found the noble Lord 
and his ladies and gentlemen seated 
all round. 

“* Ordering us to approach him, he 
immediately said,—‘ It gives me plea- 
sure to tell you, my lads, at the close 
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of this busy and delightful day, how 
much your dutiful vy fal be- 
haviour has gratified myself and those 
gentlemen and ladies now before you, 
who did me the honour of their excel- 
lent company. You have indeed be- 
haved yourselves this day like British 
seamen, and have more than redeem- 
ed that far-famed name for patriotism 
and loyalty, which it has ever been 
Hrd pride, through a long lengthened 
ife, to boast of and to glory in. Carry 
my thanks, and the thanks of this ho- 
nourable company, to bd comrades, 
and to the Fleet. ‘Tell them, my re- 
port to his Majesty, and to your Coun- 
try, shall be as flattering as mv present 
satisfaction is complete ; and as it is 
not likely, my lads, from my advanced 
years and increasing frailties, that I 
shall ever see you again, I beg you to 
pee to enable you to drink to 
the health and long life of our excel- 
lent Sovereign, the prosperity of our 
pie ate health of our worthy Go- 
vernor here and his illustrious guests, 
to which you may add, if you are so 
minded,’ continued his Lordship, with 
a smile, ‘ that old fellow’s health you 
are pleased to call the Father of the 
Fleet.’ 

*« Jack Morris received his Lord- 
ship’s gift with a very stylish bow; 
then boldly surveying the whole smi- 
ling company, with a face suffused 
with a ruddy glow, which made it a 
thousand times handsomer than usual, 
he modestly said,—‘ It is impossible 
for one, my Lord, who is only a plain 
blunt sailor, to find p words either 
to thank you or this elegant company 
for your goodness sufficiently ,—since 
never in my life stood I in such a pre- 
sence. Allow me, however, in the 
name of my brothers of the Fleet, to 
express how great our obligations are 
to you, my Lord, for your many sig- 

services, and for the unwearied 
ability you have displayed in conduct- 
ing our affairs to this day’s happy con- 
clusion,—to assure you of our uncea- 
sing gratitude and respect,—and that 
while, this very evening, we drink his 
Majesty's health, anda speedy triumph 
to him over all his enemies, we shall 
not forget that of our noble and illus- 
trious Father of the Fleet, or those 
excellent ladies and’gentlemen who 
this day accompanied him in his la- 
bour of love.’ 

“* * Bravo, my lad, and spoke like a 
Briton !’ cried Governor Pitt, rising 
and approaching the Earl, ‘ Your 
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Lordship must excuse me,’ continued 
a " if feel a hou oon 
to follow ‘example in con- 
tributing, in the name of myself and 
distinguished guests, towards a merry- 

ing on this auspicious day. Here, 
my lad, accept of this from an old sol- 
dier—and recollect, after you’ ve drank 
a good long life to your Father of the 
Fleet and all his blue-jackets, be stire 
to add that of our excellent Father of 
the Army,’ his* Royal Highness’ of 
York, and all his scarlet ones: “Go, 
now, be as m as I can possibly 
wish you ; and in order that you may 
want nothing in my power to grant, 
I shall immediately give orders for the 
band of the Royal Marines to attend 
you wherever you shall choose to'go.’ 

* This or eapraae crm v ri 

ut poor Jack’s pipe out ; and by im 
coal; Davies; I ited him at het Sed 
ment. He coloured, he grew pale, and, 
repeatedly bowing, in a voice ‘hardly 
articulate, he briefly returned thanks. 
The Governor smiled, and motioned 
to the door ; when, followed by Green 
and myself, who did our best in ma- 
king our sea-bows elegant, he slowly 
left the room, amid the smiles and good 
wishes of both ladies and gentlemen. 

“* In the lobby at the bottom of the 
stairs, we were met by Peregrine Wig- 
ley and others of the serviug-men, who 
were evidently awaiting us. 

*« Well, my jolly hearts,” cried 
Wigley, ‘ how fares it? How do you 
like the Earl and his noble company ? 
I hope he has come down handsomely? 

‘* «He has indeed been very kind,’ 
answered Morris, ‘ and the worthy: ~ 
Governor has not been one whit be- 
hind him.’ ‘S092 

“< € Ay,’ cried Perry ; * well, that is 
just as it should be. Be pleased to 
come this way a moment? 

“* «Really, Perry,’ cried Morris, 
* you must excuse us at t. Our 
comrades are waiting, and will beout 
of all patience.’ . 

© That I know, my lad,’ cried 
Perry ; * but, believe me, they’re not 
quite so impatient for your presence 
as all that comes to either. Come on, 
come on,’ cried he, seeing Jack rather 
backward in Se ae > ‘ why, 
zounds, man alive, they’te all here 
before you. Do you really sup 
that the Governor would allow’ you to 
leave his house, after coming off ‘the 
water, without a tasting of some’at to 
eat? No, no, matev, he’s not ‘the 
hoy, believe me.” 
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‘¢ We now entered a large servants’ 
hall, where we found our comrades 
and, the Marines’ band seated very 
comfortably at a long oaken table, 
which extended the whole length of 
the room, all, busily employed in 

a huge sirloin of beef into 
a ile the aos tr went swift- 
merrily round, 

* ¢ Hilloah!’ cried Morris, smiling 
ont eens: one the bel.s ! Bp. Ss 

» you’ ve-got a jolly mess~ 

and devilishly well manned. If 

i to be the case, I think his 
ip and the Governor might 
close-reefed their bounty to 
here, to my eye, my heart, 
pe » without go- 
tush,’ cried Wigley, wink- 

ing us aside, ‘ not a 
of that, Morris, for hea- 
I 


Hil 


if4 
if 
F 
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know we're to have both a great and a 
party to-night on this happy 

and so my worthy friend, 
Carey here, who has the ho- 
ing the Governor's butler, 
just remarked to me in the forepart of 
the day, ‘ Wigley,’ says he, ‘ why, as 
, ings to cook and get 
ready at any rate for to-night, and it’s 
likely the lads of the Fleet will be here, 
what would be the great harm of sous- 
ing a round of beef into the boiler, 
by way of giving them a snack and a 
t of beer after coming off on 

the por 1) ? t Lay *twould be 
very acceptable?’ says he. You may 
be sure, my hearts, that I agreed to 
all this directly. So now, you see, 
as it comes all entirely of Carey’s good 
will to you, I think it will be the best 


way to sit down, thrash away, and say 
nothing—bel enjoy the thing all the 
better for that, I can assure you.’ 

** As we plainly saw in all this there 
was nothing else for it, we quietly ac 
quiesced, and k heartily of the 
butler’s good . Then, after kind- 
ly inviting him and Wigley, as well 
pocunantnsie th glare servants, 
to pay us a visit, arranging our 
olnel march, we started to our feet, 


took our stations in front of the house, 
gave his Lordship and the Governor 
three parting eheers, and marched off 
with the Union flying, to the King’s 
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Head, as happy as princes are said to 
be, cheered by the surrounding multi- 
tude, and charmed with the music. 

** As soon as we had got seated in 
the large room of the inn, which over- 
looked the public street, and from a 
window of which wesported our Union 
jack, the situation of the poor fellows 
in the boats came under immediate 
concrete Yonge i oe isan ro 

roposed ; but at length it was fin 

pe on, that, while our bulky host 
was getting things ready, the whole of 
us should go down to the landing-place 
together, and there, under the super- 
intendance of the President, we should 
each march our boat’s crews up to the 
King’s Head, by three of us at a time, 
with the music at their head, where 
giving them a proper refreshment, 
they were then to march back in the 
same manner, take to their boats, and 
push off for the fleet-—thus giving way 
to the three next in order. The scheme 
was immediately put in execution ; 
and such was the order and propriety 
of the fellows’ behaviour, both in go« 
ing and returning, that it excited uni- 
versal applause from the admiring in- 
habitants. 

** Having now got rid of our boats, 
—for, mind me, we were determined 
to have one night on’t,—we returned 
in company once more to the King’s 
Head, and took supper in a style of 
grandeur the most of us had never 
seen in our lives before. It was really 
smart work while it lasted, I assure 
you, Davies ; for such was the strength 
of our hale, hearty stomachs, thus 
unusually and unexpectedly excited, 
that the delicacies and dainties abso- 
lutely disappeared one after other as 
if by enchantment. We were soon 
palled, however, and the tables bein 
cleared, the large ponderous bowl ~— 
the sparkling glass now crowned: our 
jovial board. And now we did set toit, 
my lad, with both heart and hand ; it 
was none of your mim-mouthed, calm, 
smirking, how-d’ye-do occasions, I 
assure you ; but everywhere roaring, 
tearing, life and vigour. The toasts 
and music were loyalty to the mast- 
head—the cheerings roaritorious and 


_enthusiastic—and the whole happy 


knot of us were absolutely swimming 
in the smooth sea of glory, when a 
waiting-man entering, announced the 
arrival of two strangers, who wished 
to speak with any one of the com- 


pany. 
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“* ‘ Whoarethe ‘lad >’ inquired 
JeliMidenibes Loe atte 
“<¢ Why, who should they be, Jack,’ 
i Bill Senator, ‘ but cock- 
swain | , and that flashy-dressed, 


blowsy, big-bellied customer, as gave. 


us the treat at the Governor's.’ 
*¢ * No, no, Bill, it can’t be them, 
meter cried ue, me ers ‘and I'll 
you as - Perry me posi- 
tively, just we parted, as how 
it wo’ be well on in the middle 
watch ere he and t’other fat fellow 
could possibly expect to get away for 
a moment. Now, as yet, d’ye see, 
why it aint six bells of the first one 


gone. So it can’t be them, whoever 


it is.’ 
* €Can’t you tell us at once who 
they are, my hearty ?’ inquired Char- 
n. 


“ No, ee ied the ing, 
smiling lad of the hand-towel, ‘I 
really can’t indeed, sir. They both 
appear to me, gents, to be some’at 
dressed like yourselves—smart jackets, 
fine wyte trowsers, and large rough 
boat-coats quite over all. They have 
newly arrived in town, gents, as I 
hear say, in a post-chay and four.’ 

CAD ise and four, and 
dressed like seamen,’ said Valentine 
Joyce, ‘ why, they'll likely be two de- 
legates of the Fleet from some quarter 
or other.’ 

“* *1’m a little inclined to think so 
too,’ observed Jack Morris. ‘ Waiter, 
prey usher them into the room, my 

Or stop, d—n it, Adams, go you 
—'twill be more respectful.’ 

*¢ But the waiter had disappeared, 
and immediately returned, followed by 
two tall strapping fellows, one of whom 
was much younger than the other, 
though both appeared to be aware of 
their importance, and stood quite un- 
abashed under the general scrutiny 
they excited from the eyes of all pre- 
sent. 

«* ¢ Pray, be seated, if you please, 
shipmates, said Morris—when the 
youngest took the proffered chair with- 
out ceremony, while the elder made 
his way to the head of the table, and 
put a letter into the President’s hand. 

*¢O, ay,’ said Morris, after opening 
the.letter, and rapidly glancing at its 
contents, ‘ ’tis just as you said, Joyce 
—this comes from the Nore. Come, 
my lads, a bumper if you please, and 
that directly,—Here’s our brothers at 
the Nore !—with three-times-three— 
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Mosley, strike: +!’ The cheers 
while the band Hearts of Oak. 

** © You're just arrived, I’minforms 
ed, mates ?” et ae 1 'lo Rous 

** § Why, as to matter,’ 2 . lied 
the , ‘ weha’nt been above 
ten minutes in town yet I believe,— 
have we, v2’ P 

«<* No,’ ‘the younger stran- 
ger, ‘ I doesn’t think wahaivar 

. ** And I presume were. sent 
down here to see how the land Jay,’ 
continued Morris. 

“ § You've it, mate,’ ane 
swered the eS 

“*¢ Well, well, my lads, more of this 
directly,’ said Morris ; ‘ meantime, we 
must see if we han’t so ing or 
other in the locker for you—since you 
must be both fatigued and h — 
Waiter, this way, my jolly ‘fellow 
harkye, get a good substantial supper, 
piping hot, ready, in the. next room, 
without a moment’s delay, for these 
two brave lads. See that you lose not 
a moment now, there's a fellow— 
and tell us when you're — 

**¢T shall’ be ready, sir, in-an ‘in 
stant,’ returned the smiling servant~ 
man with a bow, and bolted out of 
the room with the dexterity of a har- 
lequin.—The conversation was imme« 
diately resumed. 

‘** Have you had any good accounts 
from the North Fleet lately?’ asked 
Morris. -- 

“« « Why, you replied the’ elder 
stra’ 3 ‘we something’ or 
other from YT ometoutll obey other day, 
but nothing of any consequence to ever 
a one; for though they do seem to 

wi sadly, and not to be unwilling 
in the work, yet I don’t know how it 
is, there is either som wrong 
about them in the way of d- 
ing each other, or else they want pluck 
to stand it out bravely at once.’ 

« « Ah, that’sa bad, bad sign, indeed, 
shipmate,’ said Morris ; ‘ for if 
don’t stick firmly by one another, ’tis 
a gone cause with them. But it isa 
matter of little moment now.’ 

** € T’m glad to hear you’ say so, 
shipmate,’ cried the stranger ; ‘ for, 
though we did not believe it, we did 
hear often and often coming down that 
you had got all settled—is it indeed 
true ?” 

“ * Quite so, my lad,’ replied’ Mor 
ris ; ‘ and thank God for it, say 1, for 
it’s an ugly job gone to bed.” 
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«© To some le, mate,’ said the 


ae | reatlily believes it is ugly 
por. tides enough, ing as how. 
it will make ~ of a in the 
purses of most of ‘em ; to others again, 
who, like ourselves, must stand in the 
breach and —_ the squall, os is _ 
disagreeable dangerous ; but what 
then ?—to the great bulk of us, who 
will reap the fruit of that daring and 
difficulty, it is a matter of the very 
highest importance. There are few, 
if any, mate, in the whole versal Fleet, 
however quiet and tame they may be 
at present, who will not brighten up 
eudiiees in tie snacks as soon as the 
battle’s over.” 

“ € Why, my lad, of that you may 
be certain,’ cried Morris,‘ and the 
thought of the likes of that there 
makes me all the happier it is over.— 
But how d” get on at the Nore ?’ 

<< ¢ Oh, devi ish so so, indeed,’ said 
the stranger. ‘ All our fellows, from 
the highest to the lowest, don’t appear 
to know what they’re about 
grant one thing to-day, and deny it 
to-morrow. You never saw such a 
set ; for they’re all round the compass 
in the course of twenty-four hours, 
and will stand to nothing. It was 
our opinion, that they waited to see 
how the Government would bring you 


up. 

Mee In faith, my dear fellow, there’s 
nothing more likely,’ observed Morris, 
smiling ; ‘ and if that there’s the case, 
you've got a pretty long journey to 
devilish little purpose, seeing the news 
of to-day will be there long before 


“<¢ Oh, as to on mate,’ said the 
stranger, ‘ it is nothing ; we are too 
seriously bent on the attainment of 
our object to pass a single thought 
about any trouble it may costus. And 
although the news will be there be- 
fore us, I'm very doubtful it will get 
but small belief before we reach the 
Nore again, which we at present mean 


to do as - egg as we can.’ 

a of st y, man alive, you don’t 
mean to set off again to-morrow ?’ ask- 
ed Morris- 

« « If God grants health, we must,’ 
said the stranger. 

** « Oho, my brave fellow, if it’s a 
must business, I’ve not a syllable more 
to say,’ said Morris. 

« © The supper waits you, gents,’ 
said the smiling waiter, bowing as he 
enteree ibe room. 

_ © © Ah, very well, my Jad,’ said 


E 
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Morris... “ Now, my dear fellows, I'd 
advise you to retire and refresh your- 
selves.comfortably, for sure you must 
require it. You can join usat your 
own convenience—when we will tell 
you all about it.’ 

“* We must certainly thank you 
all, my brave lads, for your kind hos- 
pitality,’ said the elder stranger, rising, 
‘and shall as frankly avail ourselves 
of it. Come, Gregory, let us go, mate.’ 

* The younger seaman rose, and 
both immediately left the the room. 

“* * Well, my hearties,’ said Jack 
Morris, ‘ what is to be done in this 
unlucky affair ? I’m sure, I wish from 
my soul they'd a let us alone for a 
night—thof I can’t blame the poor 
fellows either. You all heard them say 
they must get under weigh to-morrow. 
—Now, I’m really at a.loss what’s to be. 
done ; for we’ve neither time nor op- 
portunity to-night, were we willing, 
seeing every paper we have is left on 


** « Why, what. needs you bother 
i pate about that, Morris ?’ cried 
ark Turner. ‘ If they can’t wait 
until we're ready for them, why, L 
should suppose they must just go and 
carry with them what everybody 
knows. As you say, nothing can be 
done to-night now, even although we 
were willing, so what's the use of dis- 
turbing our harmony. any more about 
the matter? It is no fault of ours, 
since it is quite impossible we could 
be prepared for them, when we didn’t 
even know of their journey here 
at all. Besides, you know, you and 
Adams must go up yourselves shortly 
b~ oe Nore, and as you ne then take 
e proper rs with you, why, 

that will put all t a rights sonia’ “ 
** © Now, would it not answer. the 
purpose equally well, mates,’ cried 
Tom Allen, ‘ were we just to detain 
these lads here to-morrow, and then 
furnish them with every document 
and paper of our proceedings we 
judged necessary ? For my own part, 
I think it would ; and I think it would 
also be treating these delegates with a 
confidence and a dignity becoming the 
trust reposed in them by the large por- 
tion of the Fleet who sent them down, 


- and render the heavy expense of Mor. 


ris and Adams’ journey up entirely 
unnecessary.. I'll bet any money their 
instructions say as much, though Jack 
Morris hasn’t been polite enough to 
satisfy any one but himself.’ 

“ * Oho! you're there, are you, 
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friend Tommy !’ cried JackMorris, smi- 


ing ;'‘'E cry you mercy, my good-hu- 
customer, for it was certainly a 
monstrous overlook seme Thad 
presumption, you must know, mates, 
to think at pk time this evening that 
here we were to have nothing at all to 
do with rte and consulting, 
but were met to be merry, and amuse 
one another with a stave. But friend 
Tom, you see, seems to think other- 
wise, and mayhap others too, were they 
known.’ So in case that there should be 
the case, I’ll pipe, so it please you, ano- 
ther and a last council-board directly.’ 

*¢ ¢ Bah!’ cried a dozen at once, 
‘ to the devil with your council- 
boards ! Come, Sg re round the 
harmony; Mosley, strike up, my brave 
fellow.’ 

« © Come, come, my good souls,’ 
cried Morris to the band, ‘ belay your 
warbling for a short — ee it ap 
pears you're heartily sic council- 
boards and spoidhibyii, which I’m 
devilish happy to see, allow me, mates, 
to make a smail amends for my ras- 
cally ill manners by reading to you 
the note which the old boy handed me. 
It would appear to have excited a 
great se se Tom Allen, and 
mayhap may have done the same to 
others ; it will be far better, therefore, 
to read it out at once, and to be done 
with it. If 1 had known that Tom’s 
curiosity was half so much roused, he 
or any other of you might have seen 
it long ago, without half of the nitty 
that’s been made on’t; but no! that 
be d—d,—that would have been too 
manly and open for Tom ; instead of 
that, he must wheel round and round, 
so cunningly and sneakingly, to gain 
a paltry nobody-cares-about point, 
which he might have made at once by 
a bold request. Pshaw! I’m com- 
pletely ashamed of such ill-natured 
doings !—~However,. here is their in- 
structions, my lads, as friend Tommy 
is pleased to call them—and pretty 
instructions you'll think them, I'll be 
sworn—listen, if you please— 


« Nong, 12th May 1797. 


*Tothe Presipent of the DELEGATES 
of the CHANNEL FLEET. 


‘ Str,'—that’s the handle of my Sun- 
pe ae ou must know, my lads 
—hem—‘ The bearers hereof, to wit, 
Charles M‘Arthy and William Gre- 
gory, being regular Delegates from the 
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Fleet oo Soiere hee. pene dows © 
you, to. state of progress 
the measuzes you have taken to enforce 
the means of ameliorating the i- 
tion of the British seamen in general. 
poh arpa eee eer ple! pa 
every necessary information - 
ticularly what you mean to do in fas 
ture, that we may in all matters agree 
in our actions. I am, 


Sir. 
In name of the Delegates of the Fleet, 
Yours, 
Ricuarp Parker, President. 


‘ And so ends the ditty—the instruc- 
tions I mean—which, upon my ‘soul, 
my brave fellows, I did think so very 
unimportant, that I confess me I was 
very careless about disturbing you with 
them at all to-night, whatever I might 
have done to-morrow. This, however, 
it would now appear, won’t please— 
we must tack about once more, it 
seems, and stand away for Bothera- 
tion-bay again—so, since I’ve been 

forward in this lousy manner, 
d’ye see, and been almost compelled to 
read to you what some are pleased to 
call these fine fellows’ instructions— 
why, there they are—in God’s name, 
let every one on you read for himself, 
and tell us at once what's to be done.’ 

‘* « Why, what the blazes can you 
do to-night, Jack,’ cried Mark Turner 
again, ‘even thof you were willing? If 
the lads must go to-morrow, why, let 
them, and have done with it ;—it is 
all of the less consequence, you know, 
seeing that you and Adams will follow 
them so rapidly.’ 

* * Ah, but, my dear fellow, Tur- 
ner, said Morris, ‘ recollect the terri- 
ble expense.’ 

** « Bah!’ cried Turner, ‘ the ex- 

nse be d——d :—there’s not a soul 
in the Fleet will ever think a moment 
on the subject.’ 

* J don’t know that, my heart,’ 
returned Morris, ‘ when it appears to 
be thought on already.’ 

** € Well, well, it may be so,’ said 
Turner, ‘ but I’ll just tell you, Jack, 
once and for all, a small bit of my 
mind. You and Jee ec real ge 
were long ago publicly appointed to 
go to the Nore, to ‘ne 0 lads there 
a full account of all we had done, and 
how we had settled; and Potts and 
Ruly were to go to Plymouth on the 
same commission. Now, if you think 
proper to flinch from these orders, now 
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it has come to the y I insist, for 
the honour of the Fleet, that we have 
a fiew election immediately.’ uf 
- fsaot j what a murder of a 
huabbleshow,’ cried Dennis Lawley, 
YP er after making about nothing at 

at all! For my own part, darlings, 
I’ve heard never a syllabub of refusal 
comé from the mouths of any of the 
four we've appointed yet—and sure 
there’s never an occasion. for election- 
eering till that’s the case. Bah !—to 
the devil with all such complate bo- 
theration !—give me grog and ‘music, 
my darlings! cals 

*\« All that I’ve yet heard said, my 
lads;’ cried Tom Allen, returning to 
the , with the delegates’ 
ter open in his hand, ‘ convinces me 
More and more that in what I’ve ob- 
served I’m right. a be = I’ve 
got plenty of jaw sev 
sent ; but this, d’ye see, chido dé. 
ter me an instant from doing what 
{consider proper and right. And 
what iave’ I got all this lubberly 
cheek for, I'd wish to know ?—why, 
simply because I wish to see the ho- 
nour of the Fleet and its delegates 
maintained. I openly confess I do so ; 
and I repeat, that by supplying these 
delegates now in the house with every 
Proper information, the expense of 
such long journeys as you have now in 
view is completely wpe There 
pe te ash be n> , and less 
sporting o: try white favours ; 
but what of that? you will have the 
money they cost you in your trowsers’ 
pockets for better purposes; and by 





the confidence you repose in their play 


messengers, you will be all the abler 
to show your country and the whole 
world, the high respect you have for 
your brothers at the Nore, and the 
=—t and zeal you feel in their wel- 
fare. I again repeat, my lads, that all 
this can be better done head, while we 
are all present, than by the sending 
any two of our number up to the 
Nore—even were they such highfly- 
ing lawyers as Jack Morris seems to 
think What am IT, or any 
one here, to know what he may thin 
proper to report to them ? You put it 
in his power to,say just what he p 
the humour takes him at the moment. 
1 for seh by is _ such powers 
elegates, is letter, are expressly 
sent for information from us—we are 


all présent, and Tsay let them have 
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or little, right or wrong, as 
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it. Besides, there is. another request 

maile in this letter, which, although 

very likely: another object of their 

Kepner ere aly nd 
in the dark—It is here 

earnestly wished, that you ond | par- 


ticularly inform them what you mean 
to do in future ?——As a delegate, and 
as representing as spirited and ,able a 
oe company as ever a one on you, I 

ish you all to say what is your an- 
swer to this question ?’ 

SEA. my Ae one indeed, Tom,’ 
answered Mortis gravely. ‘ In fu- 
ture, as I take it; we mean to do our 
duty.’ 

“¢ That is your opinion, mayhap, 
Jack,’ said Allen sneeringly ; * but is 
it the opinion of the present com- 
pany >” 

“*« Yes, yes,’ roared about twenty at 
once ;—while others impatiently cried, 
* Pshaw, belay, Tom, belay !’ 

“« ¢ And do you mean to give this as 
= answer of the Fleet?’ cried Al- 

en. 

** € Undoubtedly,’ was the answer. 

“ ¢ Then, my lads,’ cried the un- 
daunted fellow, ‘ I will belay—I will, 
however, give you @ one, two, three 
drag—ay, and a hurrah too, before I 
go—for I will say, and I shall repeat, 
both in my own name, and the seven 
hundred smart. fellows I represent, 
that I completely dissent from you 
all—that such an answer is not hat 
of the Channel Fleet—that it shall 
never be sanctioned while I am——’ 

6 © Sit down; Tom, sit down !—Turn 
him out, turn him out !—and, Music 
up /’—were now the various cla- 
mours of the whole company—some 
of the more zealous of whom were ac« 
tually on their feet to put their threats 
in execution, when Allen, shoving 
away his chair, and eyeing fiercely 
the whole company, said— 

*¢ ¢* Ware force, mates ! ’ware force ! 
—The first fellow that lays his nip- 
pers on me, by G—, I'll fell him like 
a bullock, were he my brother.—~I 
said, and I'll boldly repeat it, that-if 
you give such an answer, you don’t 
speak the sentiments. of. the seamen 
of the Channel Fleet, but have- base- 
ly deserted them for a few yards of 
white favours, a supper, and a blow- 
out of and music. They shan’t, 
however, ‘have that to say of me— 
no—Tom Allen belongs to the: Mars, 
and he glories in her—for she and 
1, I know, shall be ruled im respect 

6 
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to an answer like that, just exactly 


find: our greatly be-praised | 
mites realzale pee atm as Hikes 
ou, tl’ gayi 
- snatching up his het, which. be 
dismantled 


its. white 


striking was the ef- 
fect of this andihurried exit, that 
the whole t seemed to be in a 
state of silent wonderment, and for 
some time after little was te be heard 
but a desultory remark muttered here 
ra Dhy opel’. egisd Chas) Derry 

{*:f el’ eri es . 
« what my hot shot of a fellow that 
there Allen must be surely !— Why, 
d—n me, if he didn’t bounce off like 
a Congreve rocket !’ 

« < Bah !’ said Jem Melvin, ‘a sau- 
cy; conceited, chitter-chattering fool ; 
—whose tongue must be ever Pipper~ 
ing and ‘frip dike an .overdone 
doeboy in the coals sogpérs !—~To the 
devil ‘with him, I say!—A pretty fel- 
low, indeed, to have the cheek to call 
honest Jack Morris'a lawyér,—a man, 
so help. me, mate, who-has more brains 
in ‘his great toe, than Allen has in all 


his carcase. 
pity, fellow, after all,’ 
cried Jack Saunders ; “for I firmly 
believes it his only failing. I've known 
him now, mate, a number of years, 
and ‘I’ve ever seen it the case, that as 
soon as Tom got a little:heated with 
grog, then, my boy, he'd commence a 
about some’at directly: He's 
a brave ‘fellow, however, and a good 
seaman.’ oft 


“en Why, there's ‘no one will deny 
that, meme Me mee ST * But 


“© So 
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make ourselves tana aot da 
we possibly can. 1¢,is now hard on:the 
dle watch, and I mon i 

every moment—' a shocking 
affair, I’m sure, for them to cateh us 
squabbling like ‘a — of children, 
instead of trowling the bowl toa merry 
chaunt, as every one’would expect.— 
Come, Mosley,” my heart of oak, 
your warblers to work, and give us 
something or other, while I think of 


a stave!’ 


» ae Belay; now, my Mosley, if 
you please,’ cried Jack Morris; ‘ and 
try if you can’t stick in with meat 
acheter See J have pipe 
enoug ve devilish little mu 
that T:can tell you. I’m goi to aire 


as touch of the old Boat Song, my 


1. 
Here we go, my hearties ! 
If luck don’t desert us, 


ax 
- 
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jatar th pear 
chair, in an ungo' augh- 
ahine © ellig, that imstead 4 


Of your heart, the stay !— 
*¢ Oh,” she cries, “* my true love ! 
Is it you, love ? 
_To your faithful Sue, love, 
te thee, come away.” — 
Too good for refusing, 
I stand no longer musing, 
But jump ashore to Susan— 

Coil up, and belay. 

' “© Ha, ha, ha!’ roared Jack Morris, 
as soon as the chaunt was concluded. 
—‘ Why, Wigley, you're the devil’s 
own bird, and as mad a fellow as ever ! 
However, I must thank you certain! 
for helping me out so famously wi 
the Two Dozen, although you've left 
out the guts of ’em.’ 

«© Ah, well, my heart ! cried Wig- 
ley, * that’s what many un honest fel- 
low ‘wouldn’t complain of, I'll be 
sworn, thof the guts were left out of 
them oftener than it is.—But confound 
all dozens, and the fellows that first 
invented them !—Let’s be merry while 
we're here, for Heaven knows when 
we may have such another happy op- 
portunity.—Mr President, a bumper, if 
you please—here’s—Short allowance, 
nine-water grog, an empty et, and 
the never a friend, to e enemies 
of the Fleet, both at home and abroad ! 
—Come, my hearts, with six times 
three, and off she goes.” 

‘* The cheers were given with genu- 
ine spirit, while the band struck up 
© Cheerly, cheerly, my jolly boys 

* But in truth, Davies, were I to go 
on, I could never have done with that 
thrice night, which was worth 
a whole existence of others ; and the re- 
membrance of which, although many 
years have passed and gone, is still as 
strongly impri on my as 
thof it had appened but t’other day. 
shall only far er say, then, that un- 
the guidance of Wigley, who was 
1e life and soul-of the party, the song 
d ‘the la went ; and we 
ied on in the highest’ style; until - 
Dab Teenie warned us to 
‘knock off. most ‘of our’ com- 


_ 


ot re 


panions betook themselves to a tem- 
repose ; but, for my part; sleep terity 
was out of the question. Adjourning 
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to a small: upper apartment, in com~ 


pany with Wigley, Carey, and ‘Morris, 
I thought myself far better employed 
in talking over the occurrences of the 
day, and laughing at some good jokes 
raised by Wigley, at the expense of 
the hard rubs, as well as pleasures, of 
other years. In this select confab, you 
may be sure, our intended cruise to 
the Nore was not forgotten ; and re- 
garding it, Wigley gave us complete 
satisfaction. He said, he, from the 
first, had so far entered into the spirit 
of it, that on his return with his letter, 
from the Fleet, seeing how highly 
pleased his Lordship was with the pe- 
rusal of it, he had ventured to have 
some talk about the journey with him, 
and from what he then, and had since 
said, he hadn’t a doubt but he'd get 
him to grant us every assistance and 
protection that was necessary, in. the 


‘course of that or the following day. 


Meantime, he advised us to get all our 
matters settled on board—such as see- 
ing our clothes and hammocks stowed 
away, you know, getting the necessary 
papers, cash, and all that—‘ And then,’ 
says he, ‘ when you are all ready and 
come on shore, just give a call at the 
Governor’s house, and if I’m gone, as 
probably I may, Carey here will have 
everything ready waiting you as far 
as I am concerned. He will also tell 
e where to find me in London, and 

dare say will do everything in his 
power to serve you. Toall this Ca- 
rey warmly agreed ; and thus you see 
matters were all at once finally agreed 
on. The morning by this time was 
pretty far advanced, and the increa- 
sing noise and bustle of the streets 
began to put us in mind of something 
to eat ; but all our entreaties, compli- 
ments, and smiles, could prevail on 
neither to stop, so, with mutual good 
wishes of success, and a promise to see 
them again as soon as we landed, we 
were at last compelled reluctantly to 


part. 
“* On going down stairs to breakfast 
we were happy to find a full muster 


of all hands ; and with the exception 


of a few of the more delicate complain- 
ing of headaches, .which made an a 
plication to mine host’s cordials indis- 
sable, the whole appeared. to be 
ittle worse of the wear, and demolish- 
ed the good things that were 
before them with an avidity and dex- 
ity which did them honour. As 
soon as the table was cleared, Morris 
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related ‘the conversation we had had 
with Wigley, and. the plan we had 
chalked out for our future procedure, - 
which I was happy :to see met with 


tion. He then shortly 
the two delegates from the 
Nore, informing them that as they 
had already heard our proposed visit 
mentioned, it was unnecessary to say 
more on the subject—that if they must 
set off directly on their return, he would 
give them a@ letter to their President, 
stating the matter; but that if they 
could possibly venture to halt a day or 
two, himself and I would gladly ac- 
company — 

‘* € Nothing would give us greater 
pleasure ‘our company, mates,’ 
replied M‘ y, ‘ were it not, d’ye 
see, that the news is already abroad ; 
and in that there case, you knows, why 
the sooner we're under weigh the bet- 
ter. There will be fidgetting enough, 
depend on’t, as it is ;—but “*twould be 
the devil to pay altogether, were we to 
lose another hour now—No, no, the 
road, my lads, for our money, and that 
too under every inch of canvass we can 
carry—so you may tip us your letter 
as soon as likes you, and in faith, mates, 
the sooner the better.’ 

- © Come, come, M‘Carthy,’ said 
Morris, ‘ you an’t in such a devilish 
hurry as all that comes to.—Why, my 
hearts, your chay hasn’t even made 
_ its appearance yet.’ 

* Han’tit, matey!’ cried M‘Carthy 
laughing,—‘ that shows, however, you 
wern’t on the look-out. Why, my dear 
fellow, it has been waiting us down in 
the yard there more than an hour a- 


general 
ad 


«** Oho! I. beg your pardon, -— 
lads,’ cried Morris, ringing the bell. 
‘ I must handle my nippers a litle 
smarter if that’s the way ou t.— Waiter, 
fetch me your writing gear in a mo- 
ment, my lad.—Well, shipmates, how 
did you relish the story of last night ?” 

«© « Excellent well,’ said M‘Carthy. 
‘ I knows for m it did me mu 
good, mate, and I’ve little doubt but 
you ll observe to-day that two or three 
of the wrinkles of my old muzzle have 
missed muster—pleasure lately has 
been such a stranger, d’ye see. But 
howsomdever, my lads, I hope now 
we'll weather the point, and then all 
will go well —- 

* «J should hope so, my dear fellow,’ 
said Morris, just as the waiter entered 
with the writing materials, when he 
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immediately seated himself, and com~ 
meneed his letter, which he: soon fi-. 
nished.: Presenting: it to M‘Carthy, 
he said, ‘ Here, my good soul, is our 
note of hand, that you and your pell 
have honestly done your duty, and 
that we mean to visit you with all the 
particulars as soon as we can.—I think 
me that is all that you require at pre- 
sent.” 

**« | should think so, shipmate,’ 
said M‘Carthy, pocketing, the letter, 
‘ thof it isn’t.an a to 
aright sometimes what to think on 
them there occasions.—But harkye, 
brother, can’t tell us now honestly 
when you think you'll be able to take 
the road?—That will likely enough. 
be amongst the. first. questions, you, 
knows, and it makes a fellow,look cur- 
sedly foolish not to have a:some'at to, 
say In answer.’ hutid 

“ « It certainly does so, my fine fel- 
low,’ replied Morris ;‘ though, upon 
my soul, it is out of my power speed 
sent to tell you with anything like 
certainty, we've so many pick-nick 
forms to through, the delay of 
which we can say nothing about be- 
fore we get ashore again, However, 
give us good sea-room and you can’t 
go wrong—say, at the least, that we 

to see them all in the course of 
the week after your arrival. .Depeiml 
on it, no time shall be lost on our 


«© Ah well, be it so, matey,’ said 
M‘Carthy.—‘ I wish you every suc- 
cess, and trust you will not dally, sees 
ing as how well be all impatient for — 
your arrival.—And now give me, your 
flipper, my boy ! Good bye, and God 
bless you!—for we must be on the 
move. Good bye to you all, shipmates ! 
Come, Gregory, let us go’ 

‘* Gregory and the whole of us now 
followed him down tothe chaise, which 
had been driven up to the door, into 
which he immediately and 
seated himself in the far corners... 

Shaking ech aus erally by 

2 us y 
‘he hand, ‘ Lmust even bid you K 
farewell. Depend on’t, however; fF _ 
sha’nt forget your kindness in a hurry,; 
and if ever any wd om should come 
Leoaphstipy hi ike sesppesel 

ry is t up, very p 
rac desc, the hail of a brother from 
Portsmouth.—Harkye, my tight little 
fellows of the whip, sce that you drive 
like the very devil, and keep on at full 








this storing, before Soot heen, ale 


in fact; put his name to it the moment 
he got out of bed. Itis directed, you will 
, to the Commander-in-chief, 


it would ee were or a 
of you going with it, in t he 
might see you all, were he desirous. 
However, you can do as you think pro- 
per in that,—only I wouldn’t have you 
to neglect going yourself—'tis far the 
best way in these bits of ticklish af- 
fairs. T shall be all impatience until 


I hear how you get on, or rather till I 
see you in London—for there is some 
talk of our already. Mean- 


everthing Sek iwpetehresinuels 
you as far as in me lays; 
and if I’m not here on your Seales 
you'll find all right, I hope, with Ca- 
rey, who is a real good fellow, and 
ne on ye teem . I must now 
_ leave dams, having to attend 
his ip.—By the by, d’ye go on 
board now, or are you going to make 
another ee on't ?” airecdy 
**Oh, » Perry, di » said 
I—*I merely sharp h Tun to you, 
“while the fellow was down seeing af- 
ter our boats. JI sincerely thank you, 
my good lad, for the trouble I have 
put you to; 
yet you leave Portsmouth.’ 
wiiiet Gee Adams, ma more than 
promi , eri iol 3 ‘but 
at all events I shall certainly live in 
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the hope of seeing you shortly in Lon~ 
don.—Cheer up, re and live in 
the love of that 4 
**Wenow tookan 
each other ; and hurrying back to the 
King’s Head, I ‘that the boats 
had arrived, mine host satisfied, and 
all my companions ready to march off. 
—They had settled with Mosley, the 


mee i . 
tionate leave of 


. leader of the Marines’ band, so much 
to the 


old fellow’s satisfaction, that he 
insisted on whistling us clear of the 
shore, as he sohake it, and, accord~ 
ingly, he and his band were in wait- 
ing at the door in full gala uniforms. 
Having once more arranged ourselves, 
» in some sort of military 


for fashion, we set off direct for the Go- 


vernor’s house, with the music play- 
ing before us, and the old Union curl- 
ing. in the air in our centre ; when, 
ting in its front, we lowered our 
standard to his Lordship and the Go- 
vernor, and gave them three hearty 
parting cheers, the band playing all the 
time, God save the King ;—and then 
having done so, we wheeled away to 
the right, and marched slap down to 
Sallyport, attended by as great a crowd 
almost as had accompanied us the da 
before. Our embarkation was the wor 
of a very few minutes, when we imme- 
diately made way for the Fleet in much 
the same order as we had come ashore, 
receiving, as we silently swept past the 
Platform, the cheers and_ plaudits of 
an immense multitude of spectators. 

“* Having, in the course of our walk 
down, informed Jack Morris of the 
letter intrusted to my care, and of the 
opinion of Wigley on the subject, he 
acquiesced as to the manner, and gave 
the boats-crews their instructions ac- 
cordingly.—Of course, they all made 
direct for the Royal George. As soon 
as we got alongside, we gave the Com- 
mander-in-chief three cheers, which 
was returned most lustily by the whole 
ship’s company. We now went all on 
board, and stood uncovered just beaft 
the mainmast ; while, seeing his Lord+ 
ship walking the -deck, I im- 
mediately advanced towards him, and 
put the letter in his hand. He opened 
and read it instantly, and then demand- 
ed, through the captain, to see the 
who were to go to Ply- 
mouth and the Nore. We accordingly 
fell out in front of our companions,— 
‘Morrisand I standing fast together, and 
Potts and Ruly doing the same at a 
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little distance from/ us.‘ His Lordsh: 


now. ; and: us 
with a severely scrutinizing eye for 
some time; then addressing Morris, 


he said— 

“« ¢ By the by, my lad,I think'I have 
seen you before, as well’as that ‘tother 
fellow alongside of you.—Where was 
it again—eh ?’ 

‘*« Pretty-nearly where we at pre- 
sent stand, I presume, my Lord,’ an- 
swered Morris. ; 

«Qh, ay, now I mind me; you're 
right, sy 1a quite right,’ said his 
‘ That was a good day; and 
you behaved greatly to my satis- 
faction. I believe we k together 
em Lerdship honoured 

* «Your ip ho us 80 
far,’ said Morris. 

*** Yes, yes; I remember it well, 
my lad, that is more in your fa- 
vour,’ said his Lordship. ‘I say, Cap- 
tain, d’ye know any of these two be- 
fore us y 

‘* ©} have seen one of them often,’ 
said the Captain ; ‘ and am inclined to 
think him a decent, sober, orderly 
fellow—able to work and ing to 
obey. As for the other, my Lord, he 
you've been talking to, he’s one of my 
own crew, and his character is unex- 
ceptionable.” 

*< ¢ Bravo!’ said his Lordship, ‘ these 


are the very men: who t to go to 
such places—men of name and’ 
good character. Where d’ye mean to 


go to, you two—eh ?” 

‘¢ ©The Nore, my Lord,’ answered 
Morris. 

«* Pm at-it, my lads,’ cried 
his Lordship ; ‘ and-on such an errand, 
though I can ill want your services at 
present, I think you may well be spa- 
red ; for you cannot do a better ser- 
vice to your King and. country at the 
present alarming crisis, than in endea- 
vouring as Nt by frank- 
ly informing thenwof the goodness and’ 
beneficence you have met with, to 
persuade these un and mis- 
gues a to — to their duty; 
and no longer to stand out against 
order atid suborditiatign. I am of 
opinion, therefore, that the noble Earl, 
whom you deservedly eall your Father 
of the: Fleet, is y right in 

inking you may be the means of 
doing much good. by from the 
Fleet under - com: as deputies 
to the Nore. But asf am also aware, 
my lads, that it is in your power to do 
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finally settled, we: were to. > 
of our number to each’ of these’ divi-: 


genuine papers of government, and 
give them a full and true account of 


all ~ Lo and their final 
issue. To fulfil this solemn 
ment, and act honourably to pn, a 
thers in the service, is all we either 
mean or wish to do ;—and you'll for: 
give us, my lord; if we've the 
sumption to think, that an aceount 
these matters coming from us, 
were ourselves parties in the cause, 
will be more acceptable, and readier 
believed, than from any other quarter 
whatever ; and should it. prove the 
mean of in the least ing order 
and obedience amongst:our brethren, 
k, will not be 


our journey, we 
incr * Thais altogether 

oe t: trae, 
lads,’ said his Lordship; and 4 
the faith of your conducting yourselves: 
in the manner you have just told me, 
which the excellent character you bear 
inclines me the more readily to be 
lieve, I’ dare say I will venture to 
issue such orders to my secretary as 
shall effectually secure you from mo~ 
lestation on your journey.—Young 
gentleman,’ continued he, waving to 
a midshipman, ‘ go down to my wri- 
ting-chamber, and tell Mr P I 
wish to see him.—You other two 
meati to go to Plymouth, I presume?’ 

** Both Potts and Ruly bowed in 
silence. ees 

** © D’ye know them, captain ?” ims: 
quired his lordship. 

“* The captain returned a negative. 

“« « That's a pity,’ ¥ his lord- 
es wearer what d’ye belong 


] 4 
ee I belong to the London, my’ 
lord,’ ansiteredl Ruly gravély,-* and 
my companion here to La Ponipée:’ 

« © Oh, you belong to the Lone 


t3 


don, do you ?’ said his lordship. * I’m 
sorry to say, my lad, she’s rather a 
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suspicious vessel that, and not over- 
hearty, in her. ae Grif- 
fiths complains sadly of the whole 
ship's ‘company, and threatens to re- 
sign his commission ; and, indeed, I 
have little doubt but he'll do it, you've 
all so grievously affronted him. Thus 


yom nts my good fellow, the wild be- 
viour of your companions on board 
has deprived me of the services of an 


excellent and meritorious officer by 
Tan inte- impaling, anytliing ef this 
’m ‘not imputing anythi is 
kind to. you—far from it—for you may 
be a trusty and good fellow enough at 
bottom:after all. I only wish to ob- 
serve to, you, my lad, that om the 
avowed service _ - goings I think 
it my indi e duty to know par- 
tionler ne mene of men diaslece 
who are to be intrusted with such a 
very delicate charge ; and in doing so 
L speak for the welfare of the service, 
for I would anxiously wish to see an 
end of this Mountesly and shameful 
conduct. Pray, were you on board of 
the London in the horrible affair with 
poor Admiral Colpoys ?’ 
« ¢ J was, my lord, along with my 
brother delegates,’ answ Ruly. 
**¢ Umph!’ said his Lordship, sha- 
king his head. ‘ Well, well, my 
lads, I'll think of you both, and in- 
quire a little more particularly into 
your characters when I have more lei- 
sure. You know we have plenty of 
time so far as regards your journey ; 
and as I mean to get under weigh this 
afternoon, if what I hear of you pleases 
me, I give you my honour I'll put 
both on shore at Torbay, which will 
be so much of your journey saved, 
you know.—Oh, Mr Pelham, be so 
poy make me out a protection for 
se two lads. They go as delegates 
from us to the Fleet at the Nore—you 
need mention no dates, for I'll be at 
sea, you know. Just say they have 
my permission for their journey. You 
= join your own ship again, my 


‘* ¢ With your leave, my Lord,’ an- 
swered Morris. 

* € Oh certainly, you have my leave 
to anything that’s honest and dutiful,’ 
said his Lordship.—‘ Have you be-, 


longed to your vessels any time?’ 
“© *T have belonged to this vessel 
now, my lord, fully gone six years,’ 
Morris, ‘ to which my ‘Cap- 
tain here can bear witness.’ 
“¢€ And you, my lad ?’ said his Lord- 
ship, addressing your humble servant. 
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«*« Why, my Lord,’ said I, ‘ I’ve be. 
longed to the Queen since the summer 
before the first of June.’ 

** © Were you both in that action?’ 
continued his inquisitive nobility. 

“ «Yes, my Lord,’ answered we 
both in the same breath. 

«<¢ Ah, well, my lads,’ returned his 
Lordship, ‘ it is just you amtd the likes 
on you that I’d wish to hr-ve with me 
on this cruize. ‘But I hope you will be 
equally serviceable where you are go- 
ing—and that I shall have no reason 
to regret the confidence I have placed 
im you. I shall expect you to join me 
as soon as I return ;—and if you shall 
be the meansofdoing any good amongst 
these infatuated and poor turbulent 
men, depend upon it you shall not 
want my good word in the recommend- 
ing of you both to the notice of your ex- 
cellent King and enlightened country - 
men.—Ah, Master Pelham—yes, yes 
—it will do, it will do; however, I 
must say it doesn’t altogether please 
the.—Have you brought me pen and 
ink ?>—O, ay,—thank you— What a 
rascally pen—'tis as soft as a lady’s 
hand, and equally effective-—Come, 
Pelham, use your knife and make it 
harder—my hand is heavy, and fitter, 
I believe, for a sword than a pen.— 
Ah, good, that is excellent—there, 
Captain—never mind the B—don’t 
you see what good materials does— 
thank you, Master Pelham—you may 
go.— Well, Captain, what d’ye think 
on’t ?” 

‘* « Really, my Lord,’ said the Cap- 
tain, after sconsing it over, ‘ I think 
it is fat too liberal—Recollect——’ 

“«* Why, that was what occurred to 
myself,’ interrupted his Lordship ; 
‘ but ‘tis not worth a thought—'twill 
do, I think—However, let us hear 
your sage observe.’ 

“¢ In faith, my lord,’ answered the 
skipper, with vivaeity, ‘ there is little 
wisdom probably in my observe, as you 
are pleased to phrase it. But I must 
still think that the commission is too 
roundly given. However, you've put 

our name to it, and that’s enough.’ 

**¢Q,’ cried his Lordship, ‘ I’m quite 
aware, ay, and awake too, of that mat- 
ter. Pelham is but young, you see ; 
but he’ll come on by and by, no dan- 
ger. D—n, we mus nt expect heads to 
grow smarter than other commodities ; 
and Pelbam’s, let me tell you, Cap- 
tain, is not one of the most unpromi- 
sing. It is not, I confess, just to my 
liking, but “twill do—'twill do.’ Then 
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turning to us, he continued,. ‘ Here, 
~ , there is my ion for 
what you are to be after, . I’ve 


gol 
a very high fm for the good Earl, 
and would stretch a point—ay, all the 
ints round the compass, to oblige 

im. Thank him, therefore, and, not 
me ; for to him, by mine honour, you 
owe it. Always recollect, however, 
that I grant it you in the. good hope 
that I shall have no cause to repent 
my indulgence. Let me see you be- 
have yourselves like pee ship-sha 
_ lads, as my Captain you—alike 
honest and alike loyal. By the by, 
my lads, are all these fellows there 
your what-d’ye-callums—your compa- 
nions, I mean, in this abominable bu- 
siness ?” 

“© * Yes, my Lord,’ replied Jack 
Morris, smiling and bowing, while his 
Lordship put the note into his hand ; 
‘ these lads are our companions, and 
were the Council of the Fleet.” 

“* O, ay, I beg your pardon—the 
Council of the Fleet,’ said his lordship 
with proper emphasis.—‘ A parcel of 
good-looking men, however,’ continu- 
ed he, dodging his Captain—‘* And 
when do ye go off?’ 

“* © As soon as we can, my Lord,’ said 
Morris. ‘ We will only stop so long 
now as is necessary to secure our little 
moveables, by putting them into pro- 
per custody. As soon as that is done, 
we will ashore without delay, when 
we expect to receive, by the kindness 
of Earl Howe, another note from Go- 
vernor Pitt that will protect us from 
all annoy on our road inland.’ 

«« © Ay—was the Earl so very good ?” 
said his Lordship ; ‘ you ought to 
think much of him the whole on you ; 
for he certainly is a very indulgent 
father indeed ; and I’ll tell you also, 
my lads, you ought to think much 
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of yourselves, and. be good boys, for it 
isn t everyone that )is so favoured.— 
You may. go.—Now, let me hear of 
your behaving yourselves like seamen 
and Britons.’ ... «> 

“« * We shall doour best, my Lord,’ 
replied Jack, bowing and marching off. 

ty nw ne er you aay Ned, 
with anything regarding our - 
ture. We had got our wishes ny 
and all hands were content. We cheer- 
ed, and gave him roar for it to the 
mast-head. He seemed quite pleased, 
and douced his own bonnet repeated- 
ly. Soall that was good. Neither shall 
I detain you, my lad, with any non- 
sense about our journey upwards, or 
a syllable about London. That is all 
in my eye. Everybody worth a straw 
knows London, and London knows 
everybody. By my soul, she’s some- 
thing like her landlords—very humble 
and very ready—ay, and even sneaking 
to the happy cocks who are possessed 
of the wherewithal—but, like the rest 
of the world, she is apt to turn tail on 
the unfortunate and the cashless. I 
shall merely say, what I daresay you’ve 
already guessed, that, for a few days, 
we rioted, like maggots in a good Glou- 
cester, even to surfeit, in all the sights, 
shows, wax and candle stories in and 
about it ;. that Wigley was indeed 
the very spink of kindness, and showed 
usas much of it as there was any occa- 
sion for ; and finally, that assoon as we 
were delivered from the delirium of 
unaccustomed liberty, we began to be- 
think us of our commission, and at 
last steered boldly for Sheerness.—But, 
avast, for here comes Ogilvy—and al- 
though our superintendant and coun- 
tryman too, I do not like him, there- 
fore let us cut at once—I’ll tell you 
more to-morrow—Good bye.” 





MY DOG'S EPITAPH. 


SLEEP on, sleep on! thou 


Light lie the turf upon 


BY THE SUBALTERN. 


mtle one, 
y breast— 


Thy toil is o’er, thy race is run, 


Sleep on, and take thy 
In “ie for thee were the 


rest! 
"larum note 


Pour'’d from the ae throat— 


The rolling drum 


thou heedest not, 


Nor'noise of signal gun. 

Let charger tramp or ‘aber tread 

Over the place of thy narrow bed— 

They ‘will not'wake thee from the dead, ‘ 
Thy mortal strife is done ! 
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om et bnte and. not over- 
heart ty. Captain Grif- 
ithe’ onmpleina suily of the whole 
- ship’s ‘company, and threatens to re- 
sign his commission ; and, indeed, I 
have little doubt but he'll do it, you’ve 
all so grievously affronted him. Thus 


see, my good fellow, the wild be- 
viour of your companions on board 
has deprived me of the services of an 


excellent and meritorious officer by 
Sena misconduct. eye terey 

’m ‘not imputing anything is 
kind to you—far from it—for you may 
be a trusty and good fellow enough at 
bottom: after all. I only wish to ob- 
serve to you, my lad, that om the 
avowed service you are going, I think 
it my indispensable duty to know par- 
i ly what sort of men they are 


' who are to be intrusted with such a 


very delicate charge ; and in doing so 
L speak for the welfare of the service, 
for I would anxiously wish to see an 
end of this disorderly and shameful 
conduct. Pray, were you on board of 
the London in the horrible affair with 
poor Admiral Colpoys ?’ 
* « T was, my lord, along with my 
brother delegates,’ answ Ruly. 
**.¢ Umph!’ said his Lordship, sha- 
king his head. ‘ Well, well, my 
lads, I'll think of you both, and in- 
quire a little more particularly into 
your characters when I have more lei- 
sure. You know we have plenty of 
time so far as regards your journey ; 
and as I mean to get under weigh this 
afternoon, if what I hear of you pleases 
me, I give you my honour I'll put 
both on shore at Torbay, which will 
be so much of your journey saved, 
you know.—Ob, Mr Pelham, be so 
psy make me out a protection for 
two lads. They go as delegates 
from us to the Fleet at the Nore—you 
need mention no dates, for I’ll be at 
sea, you know. Just say they have 
my permission for their journey. You 
ae join your own ship again, my 


**¢ With your leave, my Lord,’ an- 
swered Morris. 

** © Qh certainly, you have my leave 
to anything that’s honest and dutiful,’ 
said his Lordship.—‘ Have you be- 

to your vessels any time?’ - 

***T have belonged to this vessel 
now, my lord, fully gone six years,’ 
retu Morris, ‘ to which my ‘Cap- 


tain here can bear witness.’ 
«¢¢ And you, my lad ?’ said his Lord- 
ship, addressing your humble servant. 
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«« Why, my Lord,’ said I, ‘ I’ve be. 

longed to the Queen since the summer 

before the first of June.’ 

**« Were you both in that action ?’ 
continued his inquisitive nobility. 

“ ¢ Yes, my Lord,’ answered we 
both in the same breath. 

© ¢ Ah, well, my lads,’ returned his 
Lordship, ‘ it is just you amd the likes 
on you that I’d wish to hr-ve with me 
on this cruize. ‘But I hope you will be 
equally serviceable where you are go- 
ing—and that I shall have no reason 
to regret the confidence I have placed 
in you. I shall expect you to join me 
as soon as I return ;—and if you shall 
be the meansofdoing any good amongst 
these infatuated and poor turbulent 
men, depend upon it. you shall not 
want my good word in the recommend- 
inj of you both to the notice of your ex- 
cellent King and enlightened country - 
men.—Ah, Master Pelham—yes, yes 
—it will do, it. will do; however, I 
must say it doesn’t altogether please 
the.—Have you brought me pen and 
ink ?—O, ay,—thank you—What a 
rascally pen—'tis as soft as a lady's 
hand, and equally effective-—Come, 
Pelham, use your knife and make it 
harder—my hand is heavy, and fitter, 
I believe, for a sword than a pen.— 
Ah, good, that is excellent—there, 
Captain—never mind the B—don’t 
you see what good materials does— 
thank you, Master Pelham—you may 
go.— Well, Captain, what d’ye think 
on’t ?” ; 

‘* « Really, my Lord,’ said the Cap- 
tain, after sconsing it over, ‘ I think 
it is fat too liberal—Recollect——’ 

«<* Why, that was what occurred to 
myself,’ interrupted his Lordship ; 
‘ but ’tis not worth a thought—‘'twill 
do, I think—However, let us hear 
your sage observe.’ 

“*¢ Tn faith, my lord,’ answered the 
skipper, with vivaecity, ‘ there is little 
wisdom probably in my observe, as you 
are pleased to phrase it. But I must 
still think that the commission is too 
roundly given. However, you've put 
your name to it, and that’s enough.’ 

“«<Q,’ cried his Lordship, ‘ I’m quite 
aware, ay, and awake too, of that mat- 
ter. Pelham is but young, you see ; 
but he’ll come on by and by, no dan- 
ger. D—n, we mus nt expect heads to 
grow smarter than other commodities ; 
and Pelbam’s, let me tell you, Cap- 
tain, is not one of the most uppromi- 
sing. It is nat, I confess, just to my 
liking, but ‘twill do—’twill do.’ Then 
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turning to us, he continued, ‘ Here, 


m , there is my permieeie m. for 
what you are going to be after... I’ve 
a very high regard for the good Earl, 
and would stretch a point—ay, all the 
ints round the compass, to oblige 
im. Thank him, therefore, and, not 
me ; for to him, by mine honour, you 
owe it. Always recollect, however, 
that I grant it you in the good hope 
that I shall have no cause to repent 
my indulgence. Let me see you be- 
have yourselves like proper ship-sha 
_ lads, as my Captain you—alike 
honest and alike loyal. By the by, 
my lads, are all these fellows there 
your what-d’ye-callums— your compa- 
nions, I mean, in this abominable bu- 
siness ?” 

“* Yes, my Lord,’ replied Jack 
Morris, smiling and bowing, while his 
Lordship put the note into his hand ; 
‘ these lads are our companions, and 
were the Council of the Fleet.’ 

““* O, ay, I beg your pardon—the 
Council of the Fleet, said his lordship 
with proper emphasis.—‘ A parcel of 
good-looking men, however,’ continu- 
ed he, dodging his Captain—‘ And 
when do ye go off?’ 

“* € As soon as we can, my Lord,’ said 
Morris. ‘ We will only stop so long 
now as is necessary to secure our little 
moveables, by putting them into pro- 
per custody. As soon as that is done, 
we will ashore without delay, when 
we expect to reeeive, by the kindness 
of Earl Howe, another note from Go- 
vernor Pitt that will protect us from 
all annoy on our road inland.’ 

«« © Ay—was the Earl so very good ?” 
said his Lordship ; ‘ you ought to 
think much of him the whole on you ; 
for he certainly is a very indulgent 
father indeed ; and I'll tell you also, 
my lads, you ought to think much 
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of yourselves, and, be good boys, for it 
isn t.every,one that)is so favoured.— 
You may.go.—Now, let me hear of 
your behaving yourselves like seamen 
and Britons.’ . 4 

** * We shall doour best, my Lord,’ 
replied Jack, bowing and marching off. 

it I shall not bother you act" Ned, 
with anything regarding our depar- 
ture. We had got our wishes so far, 
and all hands were content. We cheer- 
ed, and gave him roar for it to the 
mast-head. He seemed quite pleased, 
and douced his own bonnet repeated- 
ly. So all that was good. Neither shall 
I detain you, my lad, with any non- 
sense about our journey upwards, or 
a syllable about London. That is all 
in my eye. Everybody worth a straw 
knows London, and London knows 
everybody. By my soul, she’s some- 
ping parton fer pa a 
and very ready—ay, and even sneaking 
to the happy sighs who are possessed 
of the wherewithal—but, like the rest 
of the world, she is apt to turn tail on 
the unfortunate and the cashless. I 
shall merely say, what I daresay you’ve 
already guessed, that, for a few days, 
we rioted, like maggots in a good Glou- 
cester, even to surfeit, in all the sights, 
shows, wax and candle stories in and 
about it ;. that Wigley was indeed 
the very spink of kindness, and showed 
us as much of it as there was any occa- 
sion for ; and finally, that assoon as we 
were delivered from the delirium of 
unaccustomed liberty, we began to be- 
think us of our commission, and at 
last steered boldly for Sheerness.—But, 
avast, for here comes Ogilvy—and al- 
though our superintendant and coun- 
tryman too, I do not like him, there- 
fore let us cut at once—I’ll tell you 
more to-morrow—Good bye.” 





MY DOG'S EPITAPH. 


BY THE SUBALTERN. 


SLEEP on, sleep on! Seite one, 
y breast— 


Light lie the turf upon 


Thy toil is o'er, thy race is run, 


S on, and 


e thy rest! 


In vain for thee were the “larum note 
Pour’d from the bugle’s brazen throat— 


The rolling drum 


u heedest not, 


Nor, noise of signal gun. 

‘Let charger tramp or aivier tread 

Over the place of thy narrow bed— 

They ‘will not wake thee from the dead, “ 
Thy mortal strife is done! ° 











My Dog's Epitaph. 

Sleep on, sleep on, thou faithful slave ! 

’.  Unmindful though thy master keep 

His vigils by thy nameless grave, 
And think of thee and weep ; 

Not even his voice, beloved of yore, 

That stirr’d thee when the cannon’s roar 

Hath fail’d to rouse, shall rouse thee more 
Out of thy slumbers deep ! 

. No more for his whistle shrill 

Shall sound through wood, o’er moor and hill— 

Thy cry is mute, thy limbs are still 
In everlasting sleep ! 


Sleep on, sleep on, no morrow’s sun 
Shall light thee to the battle back— 
Thy fight hath closed, thy laurel’s won, 
Anil this thy bivouac. 
On tented field or bloody plain, 
For thee the watchfire es: in vain— 
Thou wilt not share its warmth again 
With him who loved thee well ; 
Nor when with toil and danger spent, 
He rests. beneath the firmament, 
Thine eye upon his form be bent, 
Thou trusty sentinel. 


Sleep on, thou friend and comrade tried, 
In battle, broil, and peaceful bower ; 
Thou hast left for once thy master’s side, 
But ne’er in danger’s hour. 
Not thus inactive wert thou laid, 
On that night of perilous ambuscade, 
When levell’d tube and brandish’d blade 
Were at thy master’s throat : 
—_ Se aes forward was a - 
And prow footstep press’d the nd, 
When the tangled green-wood ethotd Vout 
With thy loud warning note. 


Sleep on, on; it is not now 
e soldier's cloak, a covering meet 
For that kind head, no more art thou 
Couch’d at.a soldier’s feet. 
What boots it now if storms be high, 
Or summer breezes fan the ne bE 
Unheeded both will pass thee by, 
They cannot reach thee there ; 
Hunger and thirst thou mindest not— 
Peril and pain alike 
Be foul or fair thy master’s lot, 
That lot thou canst not share. 
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| ‘Geography of Central Africa. ~~ 


AG Been. 


ERT 


GEOGRAPHY of cenTRAE APRICA:” 
i a ? ’ Heal RE 
DENHAM AND CLAPPERTON'S JOUBNALS." 


Mucu important geographical in- 
formation, conéerning Northern Cen- 
tral Africa, is contained in the large 
quarto volume before us ; but still, as 
regards the great object uf public cu- 
riosity; “interest, and research, the 
lower course and termination of the 
Niger, or Joliba, the information is 
unaccountably, and we believe we may 
add, reprehensibly deficient and de- 
fective.“ ; 

Englishmen, who were within five 
days’ march of the middle course of 
that important stream, within nearly 
the same’ distance of the interesting 
spot where the enterprising Mr Park 
was lost, within 600 miles of the At- 
lantic Qcean, in the Bight of Benin, 
and who were under the protection of 
the mightiest potentate in the interior 
of Afriea, Sultan Bello, whose power 
was eXtended, or at least known and 

, to the coast of the ocean in 
the quarter just mentioned, must have 
heard many important facts and re- 
ports concerning the intervening coun- 
tries, mountains, and rivers ; and ha- 
ving been employed by the public, so 
the public were entitled to receive at 
their hands every information on these 

nts, without neglect or reservation. 

he reverse, however, is'the fact. A 
dark and dubious cloud seems to be 
thrown over points the most import- 
ant, but which might, we think, have 
been ‘left clearer and plainer one way 
or the other. 

What information is given is, how- 
ever, valuable, and enables us to cor- 
rect many errors in the Geography of 
Northern Central Africa, particularly 
ia the longitudes and latitudes of 
places fixed by calculations made from 
days’ journeys, on the various and va- 
ried information of Arab traders ; and, 
also, from the positions of towns, to 
show ‘the grievous and fatal errors 
which their authority as to bearings, 
and distances, and positions of places, 
two frequently led those into wlio had 


nto other guides to direct them. These’ 


will appear more conspicuous as we 
proceed in our observations. 

The expedition for discovery in the 
interior of Afriea, by'the exertions and 


the influencé Of the British Govern- 
ment, ‘set out from T i under the 
protection of the of tha ; 
and by his power and his influence 
the travellers were conveyed safely to 
and placed under the protection of the 
Chief ‘of _ Bornou,’ still’ a powerful 
state in the interior’ of Africa. The 
travellers left Mourzook on the 29th 
Novémber 1822, under a powerful’ 
escort, and the company was auginents. 
ed by Arab merchants, who embraced 
the favourable opportunity to form a’ 
commercial Ki On -the Sth ‘of 
Feb. 1823, they reached Lanr, situate 
near the N. W. corner of Lake Tcuap, 
and on the 17th of the samemonth they. 
reached Kovxa, the seat of Sheikh ef 
Kanemy, the real sovereign of Bornou, 
by whom they werehospitably received, 
and carefully protected and assisted in 
the prosecution of the object of their’ 
mission. We consider it as wholly 
unconnected with our present object 
to trace their’ ptogress through. the’ 
burning desert, extending from Mour- 
zook, latitude 27° N., to Lari, 14° N.’ 
lat., on the banks of the Lake Tchad; 
a distance of 780 geog. 900 ‘British 
miles, and in which space, each day’s , 
journey exhibited and presented to the 
eye the same dreary aspect of barren- 
ness and ‘sterility —moving sands 
burning with heat, scattered over the 
space,—rising hills composed of bare 
rocks, and at certain and considerable’ 
distances,—the welcome well, and the 
wadey covered with scanty vegetation, 
and inhabited by a few miserable, 
rude, ignorant, and barbarous Arabs, 
ever ready to rob and to plunder the 
weak and defenceless travellers who 
may fall into their hands. Such ge~ 
neral reference may serve for the ac-. 
count of the journey of our travellers 
through this dreary space, and leave 
us more room to attend to their pro« 
gress and their discoveries in more in« 
teresting countries. r: 
One thing in the narration of this 
part of the epiey isaltogether omit- 
ted,namely—whether, in their journey” 
Tripoli and Mourzook to Bor- 
nou, they ascended generally, or de- 
scended in any-part, and how much 
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either might be. To ascertain this is of 
great importance, as it would give us 
some more accurate idea of the eleva- 
tion of the Lake Tchad, the mouth of 
the River Suary, and the country of 
Bornou above the level of the sea. The 
barometer, we are told, stood at Tripoli 

30.39 ; in the middle of the desert at 
46.40 ; at Kouka at 28.72. This dif- 
’ ference will indicate the elevation, at 
the latter place to be 1340 feet above 
the level of the sea ; and we shall see 
as we proceed, and when we arrive at 
Craprerton’s Journal, that it must 
be higher, not lower, than we have just 
stated. 


Major Denuan’s Journal is the 
most important, and, as it stands, the 
t as to phical information : 

we take the River Yeou first in order. 
Three days’ journey to the south of 
Lari, the travellers crossed the river 
Yeou, near to its entrance into the 
Lake Tchad. Its breadth at that time, 
early in February, the dry season, was 
fifty yards, the channel about fifty 
more ; the banks on each side rose per- 
pendicular, and the current then was 
at the rate of 34 miles per hour; the 
depth is not stated, but we infer that 
the travellers forded it. The Quarterly 
Review, in its first notice of thisstream, 
made its breadth 100 feet, the channel 
300 feet, and the current then. at the 
rate of one mile per hour. With great 
confidence and great triumph it told 
us, that this aah stream was the 
GREAT River Nicer, and, in a sub- 
sequent Number, we were informed 
that Major Denham had sent to a 
friend in Tripoli a bottle of the water 
of the Ycou, informing him that he 
transmitted it to hiin as water taken 
from the Niger! Of all this, we do not 
see a word in the volume before us. 
Subsequent researches have put an end 
to the delusion. This river Yeou rises 
in mountains south of Kano, in about 
§° 30’ E. long. and 11° 30’ N. lat. and 
at the distance of several days’ jour- 
ney from Kano southward, and in 
a ors the inhabitants of which 
are stated to be yem-yems, or canni- 
bals. It flows first northerly, then 
north-east, joined by numerous small 
streams from the southward, and af- 


terwards flows eastward with a smooth- 


still current, till it joins the Lake 
Tchad. In its course it passes Kat- 
TacuM and Gamsaxou, the. latter 
town now almost desolate, and from 
which the same name was given to the 
river, as is so common in Eastern Afri- 
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ca, and from which confusion and 
changes of names the errors in African 


ncipally proceed. Near 
yin eA gener said to be as broad 


as the Thames at Kingston. On the 
23d September, the middle of the 
rainy season, and when it was in full 
flood, Major Denham, on his return, 
found the Yeou, near its entrance into 
the lake, 100 yards broad, with a deep 
current, and running at the rate of 
three miles per hour. Such is the river 
in the height of its majesty which was 
triumphantly set down as the Niger 
—the river Niger, which at Bam- 
MAKOO, 1100 geographical miles dis- 
tant, and in the earlier part of the 
rainy season, Park found to be ong 
MILE BROAD! ! 

Before proceeding farther, we may 
notice a circumstance which explains 
much of African geography, and which 
clearly elucidates what Arabs and Ne- 
gro Arabs mean, when they state that 
the Joliba or Niger flows to the Nile 
of Egypt. Major Denham’s guide, 
Betta, at this time and at this 
point, told him that the Yeou flowed 
unto the Egyptian Nitz. When the 
Major ie him upon that point, 
and ed against the fact being so, 
when they really saw before them that 
it terminated in the lake, his guide 
replied, that what he meant by the 
saying was, that it was /ike the Nile 
of Egypt—“‘ sweet water,” —“‘ running 
water.” Another equally important 
elucidation of African Geography is 
found in the meaning of the term 
‘“’Wancara.” This the Arabs as- 
sured Major Denham did not mean a 
particular town or district, but a large 
extent of the African continent, com- 
prehending all the country situated to 
the south, containing mountains and 
rivers in contradistinction to the Za~ 
HAARA, or Great Desert. This we for- 
merly noticed is the explanation which 
Dupuis received of the word at Coo- 
massie in Ashantee, and moreover that 
the term Wangara comprehended all 
the country from the river of Benin 
in the East, to Ganem westward ; 
from the Gulph of Guinea on the 
south, northwards to Béoussa on the 
north. 

This is an important confirmation 
of a a fact ; decisive in Afton 
Geography, because every account 
therto received agreed that the Niger 
terminated in Wancara, thatis, in 
the sea through Baur Kutva, or the 
alluvial country on its southern bor- 
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= rom Kouka, wee Cap- 
ceeded with a force collected Sodesthe 
command of Bhoo Kaleom, an Arab, 


and Barca Gana, a negro 
southward to the kingdom 
para, tributary to Bornou, on a 
Garaaziz, or slave-catching expe- 
dition. ‘They marched, he says, direct- 
ly south from Kouka till they reached 
Mona, the capital of Ma » dis- 
tant 180 miles. Mora is situated in a 
valley, the appearance of which indi- 
cates that it had once formed the bot- 
tom of a large lake, with high moun- 
tains surrounding it on all sides, ex- 
cept to the north, where there is the 
narrow pass of Horza. .These moun- 
tains rose to an elevation of 2500 feet 
above the level of the plain, and which 
plain must again be. at a very consi« 
derable elevation above the level of 
the sea, because, says Major Denham, 
(p- 128,) ** where standing, we were 
higher than anywhere in Bornou, ha- 
ving ascended ever since leaving Kou 
ka.” Allowing the ascent to have been 
only at the rate of six feet per mile, it 
would give a height of 1080 feet, which, 
with 1400 feet, the elevation of Kouka, 
will bring the plain of Mora to be 
2500 above the level of the sea. From 
Mora they proceeded 35 miles farther 
south to Musafeia, the hills, as they 
marched south, rising in height, and 
the AlpinePeak of Menpiry was there 
visible at a — of about 35 miles 
mere to the south, making its position 
250 miles south of Kouka, or nearly 
4° of latitude. 
The Peak of Mendify rises (p. 146) 
above the surrounding Peaks with sin- 
boldness, and in Alpine majesty. 
‘owering Peaks appear at a distanee 
from Musafeia, “‘ several thousand 
feet higher” than thehills round Mora, 
2500 above the plain, and “com 
of immense rocks of granite.” The 
inhabitants of Mandara say (p. 146) 
that the range extends “ southward 
for two: months’ journey,” and call 
them mountains, large,‘ Lancz Moon 
Mounrains”—Major Denham sup- 
poses the mountains of Mora to form 
part of the Mountains of raz Moon 
{p. 131). The range commences near 
Dulow, a ™ north. * _ extent 
is anne y in interminable ranges, 
Ez . E. & 5S. Ww. & W.,” and towards 
the south they sere several masses 
of hills, in all picturesque forms 
Smaginable. =~ 


neral, 
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At this point the combined forces 
of the Bornou, and Mandara, 
bw defeated and a back, wn 

ajor Denham narrowly escaped witl 
his life. Into the details of this ma- 
rauding expedition, we do not mean 
to enter. We have been thus particu- 
lar about the distance from Kouka, 
the position and height of those hills, 
first, because no river is found flow- 
ing from the west to the east, between 
Kouka and them ; and, secondly, be- 
cause no river is in that part of 
chain found flowing to the north ; 
thirdly, that the elevation of the coun- 
try in this portion of Africa may be 
more accurately known ; and fourinly, 
because on this very spot, seen and 
described ne Denham, stands 
the famous Mt. Tuata of Ptolemy, 
in 10° N. lat. and 38° long. E. of 
Ferro, or 13° 40° E. of Greenwich. 
This a curious and remarkable confir« 
mation of the accuracy on this point 
of that early geographer, and it is not 
a little surprising that the important 
— not adverted to by Major Den- 


In the Quarterly Review, No. 58, 
and when the writer in it set down 
the Yeou as the Niger, we find it stated 
*‘ that the range of the Mandara hills 
extended west thirty days’ jo . 
Major Denham says that the 
of Mandara stated, that they extended 
souTH sixty days’ journey. Farther, 
he states :—A Mandara man (p. 144 
told him they extended twenty days’ 
journey south. At that distance is a 
plain, in which Adamowa is situated, 
surrounded by hills ren Tim: hi 
than any they could see in M 
In his journey hither, he saw severa. 
extensive lakes, and with great clear- 
ness rm river Se 
two very high ridges of mountains, 
which he crossed, previous to reaching 
Adamowa. The river came from the 
west, and is the same with the Quo1~ 
LA at Nyffe. It had no connexion 
with the Kano river, and which latter 
river, again, had no connexion with 
the Shary river. The main body of 
the great river, he farther stated, was 
called D. Aco ; and it passed south. 
ward of BacHERME, and went east- 
ward to the Nile ; to the south of this 
river the population are all Kirdy 
( Pagans) until you come to the Great 
Desert. This t is passed several 
timesin the year by Kafilas with white 
people, not ‘Christians, ‘They bring 
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goods from the great sea, which go'as 
A . . : ” “ 


far as 1 ‘ 
We have been icular in this 
quotation, and allude to it thus early, 
inorder toshow the confusion and care- 
lessness with which —s sive, _ 
Europeans receive geographical infor- 
mation from them. Had Major Den- 
ham thought for a moment, or had he 
ever looked at nee ween journal, 
he would have seen that the Mandara 
man, instead of having travelled south 
twenty days’ journey, must have tra- 
velled west, or W.S. W., because, in 
€lapperton’s Journal, p. 28, it is ex- 
giestyatated, that Jacoba, or Yacoba, 
the name of a considerable distriet of 
country, lies not far to the southward 
of Katagum; that the Yeou rose 
among the hills between Yacoba and 
Adamowa. The river then seen and 
crossed by the Mandara man must 
have been the Niger, unquestionably 
the same as the Quo//a at Nyffe, and 
which, moreover, has no connexion 
with the Kano and. the Shary rivers. 
The Great Desert, also, is clearly the 
Great Desert between Tripoli and 
Soudan, traversed by Kafilas con- 
ducted by white men (‘ Arabs”), not 
Christians. These things are abun- 
dantly plain. The great mountains, 
** ten times higher” than any to be 
seen in Mandara, and seen by this 
Mandara man round Adamowa (we 
shall by and by see where Adamowa 
should be placed), are probably those 
mountains which, in the Quarterly 
Review, No. 62, we are informed lay 
to the south of Kashna, and in the 
direction of Adamowa, which are so 
high as to have a white cap (snow) 
constantly. upon them. 

From Kouka Major Denham set 
out on the 24th January 1824, to vi- 
sit the great river Suary, and which 
runs into Lake Tcuap, and forms in 
its lower course.the nominal boundary 
between the states of Baghermi and 
Bornou—the journey occupied five 
days. At the end of two days’ jour- 
ney, the party crossed the small river 
Gambalarum, which flows from the 
south-west, and the elevated lands of 
Mandara, entering the Lake Tchad in 

-its SW. corner. What the size of 
this river is we are not told. Bowditch 
(p. 18) mentions this river under the 
name Gubooa, crossed in the journey 
eastward from Bornou to Bagher- 
mi, and before the traveller on the 
same route reaches the Shary. On 
the 5th day, Major Denham’s party 
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came to the Shary. It enters the Lake 


by several mouths (their geo. 
line of current being S. E.). Ata short 
distance from the lake above SHowry, 
and below Kussery, the river di- 
vides and forms a delta on the south 
side of .the lake. At Showey, the 
branch is 650 yards wide, but the 
th is not stated. We are merel 

informed (p. 230) that this branc 
(the N.E. branch) has nowhere less 
than three feet water. From Showey 
Major Denham explored the course 
of the Shary upwards to Loccun, in 
11° 7’ N. lat., a considerable town, 
and capital of a state dependent alter- 
nately upon Bornou and Baghermi. 
The river from Showey upwards, takes 
first a southerly course, and next in- 
clines to the S.W. till it approaches 
Loggun. At this place it is 400 yards 
broad, the breadth of the Thames at 
Westminster-bridge. The magnitude 
of the Shary, however, is clearly not 
80 great as the first description of it 
would lead us to suppose. At page 
231, we are told, that above the se- 
paration of the branches, the water at 
the highest reaches up to the neck. 
On the 8th February, it was fordable, 
but did not reach above the arm-pits 
of a middle-sized man; and at page 
232 it is again stated to be furdable, 
the water reaching to the saddles on 
the horses. In June, the river was 
found to contain a body of water 
** little less” than what it was found 
to contain in February, near Kussery, 
where it flows in one stream, and in 
February, we are also told that the 
““water is shallow, and the current 
languid,” (p. 246,) and at Showey, 
that the banks are high and seldom 
overflowed, (p. 246,) “ with a firm 
sandy bottum’ on the eastern side, 
which latter facts alone are sufficient 
to show us that it is not a river of the 
first magnitude. During the height 
of the rainy season in August, the 
river becomes unfordable, as we find, 
p- 288, where the Bornou army, 
which had crossed it, going eastwards 
to attack some of their enemies, and 
being worsted, were compelled, in 
their retreat homewards, to take the 
road through Kanem to the northward 
of — — = eet 

The female population of Loggun, 
says Denham, are great thieves, & the 
cleverest' and most immoral in all 
Africa.” In choosing those who are 


accounted most beautiful and fittest 
for the northern markets, they are ran- 
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in rows in mili array, and 
eye of thei ian dhonpetd alone 


the line, selects the Hottentot protube- 
rance that appears the most formidable 
and extensive. Beyond Loggun the 
course of the Shary remains unknown, 
except from confused and contradic- 
tory reports obtained by Major Den- 
ham. Considering, however, the facts 
just stated relative to the magnitude 
of the river, its current, and its mo- 
derate depth, and combining those 
with some of the more feasible ac- 
counts obtained’ by Major Denham, 
and all these, taken in conjunction 
with the information obtained by 
Burck Harp, it is extremely probable 
that the main branch of the Shary 
comes from the southward, on the 
eastern side of the great Mandara, or 
Tuata range, while another branch 
flows from the eastward. This south- 
erly course amongst very high moun- 
tains will account, and satisfactorily 
account, for the equal fulness of the 
stream in February and in June. 
Major Denham was ‘‘ informed at 
Loggun (p. 245), that the Shary had 
a sontthsthy branch running through 
& mountainous country to the eust- 
ward; and,” continues he, ‘* the 
stream, I am inclined to think, would 
be found to extend to Adamowa, and 
thence to the Lake Fittre.” That it ex- 
tends to Lake Fittre, we shall present- 
ly see is extremely probable ; but that 
it can extend to Adamowa, is impossi- 
ble, while the elevated Mandara plains 
and hills, and ““ Moon Mountarns,” 
intervene to prevent any stream either 
from crossing that part of Africa from 
east to west, or from west to east. 
Tanr, a Sheena Arab chief, who dwelt 
on the S.E. side of the Tchad, told 
Major Denham, “ that he believed a 
river, which came from the S.W., and 
entered Lake Fittre, was the Shary ;” 
but when we recollect that the Arabs, 
almost invariably, in the common 
course of conversation, put the geo- 
graphical line of the bed of the river 
for its course, we shall find that, in- 
stead of a river flowing into Lake 
Fittre from the S.W., and coming 
from the Shary, that it is a branch of 
the Shary which comes from the east- 
ward, and probably from Lake Fittre 
to the Shary. The same chief told 
Denham, “ that the Lake Fittre had 
a river running out of it ; that Lake 
Fittre and the Nile of Egypt were 
one.” Here again the chief has put 
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the line of the bed of the river for its 
course, ° described as a river run~ 
ning out of Lake Fittre on the E. and 
S.E., what was really a river running 
into it in that quarter. 

- But before referring to other sources 
of information to elucidate this point, 
it is necessary to consider the magni- 
tude and position of the Lake Tcuap. 
The lake extends in an irregular form 
from 12° 30’ N. lat. to 14° 20’ N. lat., 
and from ‘14° E. long. to 17°, about 
200 miles long, and 120 miles broad 
in its broadest part. With its depth 
we are altogether unacquainted, but 
we are informed that it overflows its 
banks to a great extent during the 
rainy season ; a proof, we think, that 
it has no outlet, and a circumstance 
to which we are surprised neither 
Major Denham nor the Quarterly Re- 
view has adverted. Another singular 
circumstance regarding it is mention- 
ed by Major Denham, namely, that, 
upon his first reaching it in the month 
of February, it in one night rose so 
much as to flood about two miles of 
country on its western borders. What 
could occasion this rise at this season 
of the year? If from the flood of a 
tributary river, then that river must 
descend from an elevated woody coun- 
try very far to the southward, other- 
wise no rain could fall in it at that 
period of the year. Although Major 
Denham did not complete the circuit 
of the lake, yet he did this so far as to 
leave no doubt remaining that it has 
no outlet to the eastward. Had there 
been any, he must have heard of the 
fact from the lips of those who had 
travelled round it, and from those 
who lived in the immediate vicinity 
of such an outlet, if such really exists. 
TancAL.t, the limits of Major Den- 
ham’s journey on its eastern shores, is 
in the entrance of the Baur Et Gua-~ 
ZELLE, @ Valley fertile in pasturage, 
now dry, but through which all 
traditions of the country assert that'a 
river at one time did flow. From 
Tangalia through this valley to Lake 
Fitire is said to be a journey of four 
days, but other accounts make it more. 
It is possible, that, in ancient times, a 
water communication may have exist- 
ed between the two lakes. Of the ele- 
vation of Lake Tchad above the level 
of the sea, we shall by and by 
more at length. As an instance of the 
confusion which reigns in all African 
information on geographical subjects, 
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we may here state, that Burckhardt 
was informed by a traveller from 
Bornou, that the 7vhad was a river, 
and that there was no lake in his coun- 
"Tithe discoveries made by Major Den- 
ham have considerably changed the 
geographical positions of these parts of 
Africa, from the positions where pre- 
vious undefined information had led 
us to believe they were placed. Bor- 
nou is about four degrees farther to/ 
the south, and nearly as much more 
to the westward, than what it was for- 
merly reckoned. This leaves a greater 

ce between Darfoor and Bornou 
tan was formerly calculated, and 
brings the position of the intervening 
countries to be in a line due west from 
Darfoor, instead of N.W. as stated by 
Arab travellers, while the places west- 
ward of Bornou are found to be al~ 
most due west, instead of S.W. as 
xeckoned by the generality of these 
travellers, unfortunately, hitherto, our 
only sources of information on these 
interesting subjects. 

But with rd to the Shary re- 
ceiving a branch from the eastward, 
Burckhardt, App. p. 479,. states, from 
good information, that “‘ between Kan- 
em and the Shary, and not belonging 
to the Bahr ei Ghazelle, is the country 
ealled Dar Kanxa, the population of 
which pasture their cattle upon the 
banks of a river called Bane et 
Feypn, or Inundating River, which 
empties itself into the Shary.” At p. 
72, we are informed by Denham, that 
the King of Baghermi having been de- 
feated, retired to the other side of'a 
large river, to the south of his domi- 
nions. Baghermi lies W. of Lake Fit- 
ére, and south of the Bahr el Ghazelle. 
Here is oe — ~ eo of - 
Shary, clea inted out, but whe- 
ther this are f gerare from Lake Fits 
ire, or not, it is impossible to deters 
mine, though all accounts obtained by 
Burckhardt and others, in Eastern Afri+ 
¢a, would lead us to believe that it did. 
On the other hand, Major Laing in- 
formed us, that a very intelligent Arab 
told him that Lake Fittre had no out- 


let; that a river from the south-east 
ran into it. He drew a map of the lake, 
-with the river, as mentioned, entering 
it, but he positively asserted that the 
lake had no outlet, nor communication 
with any other lake or river. 'The ac+ 
count, therefore, of the Arab chief 
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Tahr, given to Major Denham, and 
other information of asimilar deserip- 
tion, clearly arises from ignorance of 
these subjects, and misapprehension on 
their part. ‘With this eastern branch, 
and its southern sources amongst the 
Moon range of hills, we have, and can 
have in a short , ariver of the 
magnitude of the Shary, without being 
obliged to make up that magnitude by 
bringing the Niger into it. 

Here it is_proper to state another 
very striking instance of the inaccura~ 
cy of Arab. travellers, in relating the 
course of rivers. Burckhardt, who waa 
less likely to be deceived by them than 
almost any other European, states, 
that he was informed the Shary ran 


from N.E. to S.W. and entered the 


Tehad. He indeed adds, in. a note, 
that one man from that quarter told 
him it ran in a contrary direction, 
namely, froin §. W. to N.E. and which 
we now find is really the case. Re- 
lying; however, on the former infor- 
mation,.and which it is evident Burck- 
hardt took as‘the most correct, the 
writer of this was led into the errors 
in laying down the course of the rivers 
in this part of Soudan, in a work on 
Africa, published in 1821. The pre- 
sent discoveries, therefore, alter great- 
ly the geographical features of this 
part of Africa, as there laid down, but 
they confirm, not shake, the great 
fact, that the Niger enters the Atlan- 
tic. The distance from Lake Fittre 
to the Shary is, according to Bow- 
Ditcu, twelve days’ journey; and 
Browne, p. 448, states, the distance 
from CuBeaBea, and Coase the capi- 
tal of Danroor, to Bornou, to be sixty 
days’ journey, which is probably very 
accurate, as the distance is 720 geog. 
miles. 

Taking leave of Major Denham’s 
journal, we come to that which ought 
to have been the most important and 
decisive portion of :the volume as it 
regards African Geography, viz. Carr 
PERTON S journey westward 
Kouxa to SackaToo, in search of the 
Niger. Though much important in- 
formation is obtained, still the reader 
is sadly disappointed, and a dark cloud 


.is suffered still to hang over the most 


important object of research, through 
which cloud, however, more rays of 
light had penetrated, than we have in 
the present tolume been permitted to 
see. 
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- But we shall try to find our way 
with the feeble lights which we are 
permitted to see and to use. 

Accompanied by Dr Oupney, Cap- 
tain Clapperton, on the 15th December 
1823, left Kouka to the westward. 
They travelled nearly due west. At 
Muamur, a town on the Bornou 
frontiers, Dr Qudney died from the 
effects of a consumption, accelerated 
and increased by a severe cold, which 
he caught on night of the 26th 
December, when the rrost was so 
severe, that the water skins, in which 
the water to drink was carried, were 
FROZEN AS HARD AS BOARDS; indeed, 
the letter from Dr Oudney himself, 
published some time ago, and relating 
this event, stated that the water in the 
skins was frozen to @ SOLID MASS. 
This shows a severe degree of cold, 
and argues a very elevated meee 
On the second January, after travel- 
ling sixteen days, Clapperton reached 
KattTacum, a town situated upon the 
River Yeou in N. lat. 12° 17’, and 
anouT 11° E. longitude. In 94 days 
more, they reached Kano, situate in 
12° N. lat. and 9° 20’ E. longitude, 
and in 14 days’ journey more they 
reached Sackatoo, the capital of 
Suttan Brewxo’s territory ; situated 
in 13° 4’ N. lat. and E. longitude, 
6° 12’; but we have heard, and from 
good authority, that Captain Clapper- 
ton states the Lunar Observation taken 
to determine the longitude of Sackatoo, 
was very imperfect, so much se, as to 
leave it probable that an error of two 
degrees took place, and which would 
bring Sackatoo to 8° E. long., which it 
is extremely aoe is the true posi- 
tion of the place. 

At this point, the distance from 
Kouka would be 420 geog. miles, 
which, travelled over in394 days, gives 
us nearly 11 miles each day, horizon- 
tal distance made good, the utmost, 
we believe, that any traveller can 
sibly make good, duringa journeyof any 
continuance in the interior of Africa. 

In course of the journey, and be- 
tween Katagum and Kano, Clapper- 
ton the river Yeou, running 
eastward, and ae seve 
ral small streams, which, descending 
from elevated lands to the southward, 
flow to form it; and in this part of 
his journey he ascertained that the 
sources-of these branches which form 
the Yeou, rise t a chain of hills, 
situated some days’ journey to the 
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Dot, which bore S. W. from Grax- 
wa, and nearly south from Kano, rose 
above the elevation of the country 
through which their path lay, to a 
height from 600 to 700: feet. After 
passing the branches of the Yeou, 
Clapperton came upon streams which, 
flowing in a similar direction with 
the western branches of the Yeou, 
soon after join, and form the river on 
which Sackatoo is situated, and which 
flows_past that city to the west, or 
rather S.W., till it joins the Niger 
or Quolla, as he was informed, four or 
five days’ journey from the 
this junction, we have reason to beli 
takes place at K any or Cabi, which pre« 
vious information marks out as the 
port of Howssa, or the Niger. The 
name of this river, on which Sackateo 
is situated, is not given, nor have we 
any idea of its magnitude in that 
quarter, two things which it is sur+ 
prising should have been forgotten or 
omitted. The Yeou, as far as Kata- 
gum, is a smooth sluggish stream ; the 
soil around it is composed of alluvial 
clay, in which no stones, not even in . 
inet Pp ove packs 
is part of Clapperton’s journey is 
80 far satisfactory. It has determined 
the course of the Yeou, and overthrown 
the theory of the Quarterly Review, 
that that paltry stream was the great 
river Joliba or Niger, which was pro- 
claimed as the fact with the greatest 
triumph and confidence. It enables us 
to see clearly the position.of that 
of pe the geveien of which ee 
up the progress of the Niger eastwi 
in those latitudes, and also the points 
where streams rise which flow west- 
ward, till they meet its mighty cur- 
rent. Not a word, however, is said 
about the elevation of this portion of 
Africa, how great itis.. This is a great 
want, and a great neglect. But several 
unerring facts are diselosed, which 
shew us it must be very great; we 
shall notice them. First, the great de- 
gree of cold which, on the 26th De- 
cember, in latitude 13°, and to the 
southward of the arsiing Gens of 
Africa, could freeze water skins as hard 
as boards, nay, even the water to a 
solid mass. Secondly, at Kano, on the 
12th February, we are told (p. 56) 
that so severe was the cold, that a fire 
was n during the whole of 
the day ; in fact, that fires are 
necessary in their houses all the year 
13 








round at Kano. Thirdly, the low state 
of the thermometer, which at that 
season, at sunrise, stood at from 42° to 
48°. Fourthly, we are told ~ wheat 
is amongst the common productjons 
of the soil, which, we know, will not 
come to perfection near the level of the 
sea, in latitudes so near the equator. 
It is found on the plain of the Carac- 
cas, which is about 3000 above the level 
of the sea. Fifthly, in all their jour- 
ney westward, they found no plantain 
trees, and were told, what of that fruit 
was seen in those places, was brought 
from Nyffe, and Zag-zag countries, 
to the southward. This fruit, again, 
will not grow in greatly elevated situ- 
ations. ‘The fruits of Kashna also in- 
dicate a country considerably elevated. 
These are figs, melons, pomegranates, 
and limes, and, before the vines were 
rooted up by the Fel/ata invaders, 
grapes in considerable quantities. The 
same may be said of Bornou, where the 
incipal grain produced is wheat and 
omy productions of the temperate 
zones, or of countries within the tro- 
pics which have a very considerable 
elevation above the level of the sea. 
These few facts are unerring guides 
to determine an elevated country with- 
in the tropics, more especially in the 
of 12° or 13° north. In this 
part of Africa, therefore, there is found 
what we may call a high Table-land, 
the elevation of which must be several 
thousand feet above the level of the 
sea ; and, as the degree of temperature 
indicates, much higher than Major 
Laing found the mountains at the 
source of the Niger. The passage of 
that river eastward is therefore pre- 
vented ; and, as it approaches this part 
of the coutinent of Africa, it is turned 
to the south, in which direction it, 
as we know unquestionably, flows to 
a great distance, and in which direc- 
tion, there is just as little reason to 
doubt, it ultimately terminates. To 
the south of Kano and Kashna the 
country is extremely mountainous, as 
we have already hinted. The Quar- 
terly Review, No. 58, tells us, upon 
the authority of Anou Bouren, a na- 
tive of Kouka, and who had been long 
on. board a British ship of war, the 
Little Belt, that to the south of Kashnu, 
about fifteen days’ journey, are found 
moun wt igh, that bar ys of hem 
were capped with perpetual snow, an 
resemnl in ce, the boldest 
“ea Cape Ge. Verd Islands. 
~zag, as we now certainly learn, is 
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situated to the south of Kashnu, in- 
stead of the N. W., as former accounts 
led us to believe, and is a country so 
elevated and cold, that Leo Arrica- 
nus tells us the inhabitants, in order 
to keep themselves warm, were com- 
pelled to kindle fires in their houses, 
and then throw the live coals below the 
beds on which they afterwards went 
to sleep. Kastward we immediately 
come in contact with the stupendous 
peaks to the southward of Mandara. 
That Captain Clapperton obtained 
much important information concern- 
ing the countries in the interior of 
Africa, when he was at Sacka/oo, can 
scarcely admit of a doubt. Little, if 
any of it, has, however, been laid be- 
fore the public. Not a syllable is said 
about the countries to the northward 
and to the westward, whether these 
were fertile or barren, mountainous 
or plain ; nor is a syllable said about 
their people, their cities, their rivers, 
if they have any, or the distances ard 
bearings, from Sackatoo, of any one of 
them. Theinformation obtained might 
not have been perfectly accurate, but 
still it might have been such as to 
have enabled us to have fixed more 
accurately the positions of various 
places, and have given us more accu- 
rate ideas of the manners and pur- 
suits of the people, their produc- 
tions, and strength. Acapes, for in- 
stance, is a celebrated place, south of 
the desert, yet no mention is made of 
it. Timsuctoo (though, according to 
the position where Sacka/oo is placed, 
it is within 200 miles of that celebra- 
ted city) is not once named, nor is 
there a state, with scarcely one excep- 
tion, situated upon the Niger, once 
mentioned ; and to Sultan Bello, a 
name which, it appears, is acknow- 
ledged and feared southward as far as 
Danomy, many of the most impor- 
tant states must have been tolerably 
well known. The want of such infor- 
mation in a work like Clapperton’s is 
a grievous blank, and, we will add, 
is neither what the public expected, 
nor had reason to expect. There are 
reasons, however foreverything. There 
is also a reason for this omission and 
defect in the narrative alluded to. By 


-and by it will become known ; but the 


public ought at present to have had 
everything that could have been had. 
This, however, is not the case. 

At Sackatoo, Captain Clapperton was 
informed that NyFrz was distant five 
days’ journey direct, but twelve days 
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by.a circuitous route, and from Kano 


twelve days. first. account is, we 
believe, incorrect ; other, and proba- 
bly more accurate authorities, make it 
much more, or rather place Nyffe in 
@ position from which the distance 
must. be greater. Lyon was informed 
that Nyffe was 20 days’ journey west 
from. Kassina ; and at pages 134 and 
142, he gives the distance by the route 
of Sax-Bartoo (Suckatoo), nearly 17 
days’ journey. Nyffe is below Ya- 
oorre and Boussa, where Park was 
lost.. A memorandum-book belonging 
to that celebrated traveller is, as Clap- 
perton was informed by Sud/an Bello, 
still in possession of the chief of Ya- 
oorie, and it is to be hoped may yet be 
recovered, 

At Nuffé, various accounts agree in 
stating that there is a large lake, into 
which the Niger, or Quolla, or Quorra, 
enters, and from which the stream is- 
sues on the south, and bends its course 
towards the Atlantic at Benin. Jack- 
son’s SHABEENY (p. 48) says, the Nile 
of Timbuctoo “ passes through” this 
lake, and it may be this lake, which 
Sultan Bello, in one of his communi- 
cations to Clapperton, dignified with 
the name of Sea, though it is pretty 
evident that his general views led him 
to state that the Quolla really entered 
the Atlantic Ocean, though, like other 
_Mahommedans, he holds the belief 

that it runs to, and joins the Egyptian 
Nile. From Lagos to Nuffe is 36 
days’ journey ; from Benin to Nuffe 
81 days’ journey, which, at ten geo- 
graphical miles, horizontal distance, 
made good each day, will place Nyfe 
in about 10° north latitude, and 7° 
east longitude. 

But to proceed to notice the infor- 
mation which Clapperton received in 
Africa concerning the termination of 
the Niger, at least that information 
with which he has as yet favoured 
the public. At page 77 of his Jour- 
nal, we are told that a man, who as- 
-serted he was a son of Horneman’s, 
informed him he had been to Nyffe ; 
that. he sailed from a eee ammed 
Labogee, in Nyfft—crossed the Quolla, 
and Se selladt onoth fourteen ays’ 
journey, ALONG THE BANKS OF THE 
RIVER, until they came within four 
days’ journey. of the’ sea, where, ac- 
cording to his literal expression, the 
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“ river was'one, antl the sea was one.” 
At page 278, Denham. states, Ma- 
HOMMED Bouzeayrey, an Arab, te- 
lated, that he had gone from Kano to 
Nuffe, and had stayed some time at 
a place called Gaescey, on the Quol- 
la, two days’ journey from Yaoorie. 
‘The *Q there was as wide as to 
the market outside of the walls, and 
back, (nearly two miles.) Inhabi- 
tants were all Kafirs (Unfidels). Sut- 
TAN Mauommen, the chief of the 
place, had several hundred : 
which were br t from the Bahr 
Kebir (great water ),* and rum brought 
in large glass bo At eight days’ 
journey only from Yaoorie, large boats 
came to a place called Yoursan (You-~ 
riba), but it. isnot the Bahr Kebir 
(great water). KatuncHan is the 
Great pot. ich is at some distance 
to both of these places, and to which 
people, who are called Americans, 
come. They are white PEOPLE AND 
Curist1ans ; always demand gum ara- 
bic and male slaves. Sultan had his 
books like his (Denham’s”). 

At page 42, Clapperton states, he 
was informed by a traveller that “ in 
twenty-four days’ journey from Nuff 
at a quick rate, and thirty-two days’ 
leisurely travelling, the tra 
to Yourrna—CuristT14N3s camethere 
in ships. The water 1s satt. The 
Quolla enters the sea at Raxan. The 
river at Youriba is as broad as between 
Kano and Kaitagum, 130 miles.” Al- 
though the latter is in the usual style 
of Arab amplification, yet the great 
fact of the river running south, and 
entering a sea of salt water where 
white people—Americans and Chris~ 
tians—came to trade for slaves, is so 

inly stated, that the fact can scarce- 
y be disputed, nor could the trayel- 
lers, who could be so particular and 
correct about the Christians, and the 
trade which they carried on, be mis- 
taken in the other and more import 
ant parts of their narratives, namely, 
the course and termination of the 
Quolla Kowara or Niger from. Nyffe, 
piping, bmw gietyg uo 

Captain perton brought 
with Phim from Sackatoo an Arab 
manuscript, extracted from 4 
work composed by Sunran Betro, 


ing the hy of Interior 
dirica, and the is rand sein of tae 





* Bakr Kebir is always used by the Arabs to designate the Atlantic Ocean. 








different states which inhabit it. It 
-is curious, and in the i 
part is important. From it we learn 
me oth agen or Tocrur, instead of 
being a vince of Northern 
Central Abies, sit situated to the 
‘westward of Ghana, somewhere in that 
portion of Africa, at or near the mo- 
dern Kano, in reality designates and 
includes the whole of Northern Cen- 
tral Africa, from Darfoor (inclusive) 
on the east, to the Atlantic Ocean on 
the west ; and from the great desert 
on the north, to the Gulph of Guinea, 
and unknown pagan, barbarous coun- 
tries on the south. Amongst the other 
great subdivisions of Takroor, is Dar- 
foor, Wadday, Baghermi, Bornou, 
and the immense country of Houssa, 
&c.; each, but more especially the 
latter, hending several states of 
minor, but still of considerable extent 
and “yp wese ee Some of these are 
‘again divided into various provinces. 
Thus the country of Zac-zac, which 
lies to the south of Sackatoo, Kano, 
and Kashna, comprehends several ex- 
tensive provinces, amongst which, and 
in the vets vaeeri A subdivision 
named Bows art of Zag-zag, p. 
163), is KiiohtA ; fier ty ‘which 
ince there is an anch or har- 
bour for the ships of the Christians, 
who are sent by two sovereigns to 
traffic or trade with the people of Sou- 
dan. Also the province of ATacara, 
‘or Atagher; and near it is also an an- 
chorage or harbour for the ships of the 
said Christians. “ Botn THESE PLACES 
ARE ON THE COAST OF THE OCEAN.” 
By the coast of the ocean, we might, 
in the acceptation of the expression 
Atab writers, take it to mean 
a lake ; but the harbour or anch 
for Christians would appear to 
these places or provinces as borderin 
on the Atlantic. We shall by and by 
see, however, that Christians in ships 
really leave the ocean, and go a very 
considerable distance upwards into the 


interior, the great rivers. 
A seténd division of the country of 
Houssa, lying to the west of the for- 


mer, comprises the provinces of Zan- 
Pata, Kase, Ya-ory, Noorte, 


Yarsi, Barcuoo, and Guoorma. . 


Three of these we more particularly 
mention ; viz. Ya-ory, “ which con- 
tains mountains aiid ville, and is 
situated on the coast of the river called 
the Nile: Nooriz, a province that 
has on the right and left sides, rivers, 
forests, sands, and mountains. The 
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population much knowled 
in the fine soit ae arts ; and from 
their country many elegant and mar- 


vellous things are exported. YAarpa 
is an extensive province, containing 
rivers, forests, sands, and mountains ; 
also a great many wonderful and ex- 
traordinary things. In it the Talking 
Green Bird, called Bartaca (Parrot), 
is found. By the side of this province 
there is an anchorage or harbour for 
the ships of the Christians who used 
to go there to purchase slaves. These 
slaves were exported from our country 
and sold to the people of Yarba, who 
resold them to the Christians.” In 
Yarba we at once recognize the Y ar- 
risa of other writers, and of various 
African travellers, which all accounts 
agree is a great country, lying to the 
south of Noofie, or Nye. The terri- 
tory of Yarba clearly extended to the 
sea-coast. The anchorage for the ships 
of the Christians, par p oh traffic there 
carried on, shows in the most satisfac- 
rf manner that the coast here refer- 
to is the coast of the ocean, not the 
shore of a lake in the interior. It is 
also worthy of remark, that while 
Noofie is set down as a province, which 
on the right and left sides has rivers, 
not a word is said about a lake, which, 
had there been, and of the magnitude 
previously alluded to, could scarcel 
fail to have been recorded and noticed. 
The writer in the Quarterly Review, 
who is resolved to make the Niger and 
the Nile of Egypt one and the same 
river, would maintain that Rakah, 
Fundah, &c., which Sultan Bello men- 
tions as his ports of trade, on the shores 
of the sea, where the Quol/a enters it, 
mean only the last ports in his domi- 
nions, which are situated upon that 
river in its course eastward. Be it eo. 
We will allow it is probable that what 
he states of these places really means, 
that these are the Yast ports upon the 
Niger within his teritory; but still 
that does not imply that the Niger has 
not a passage po Rarer into the At- 
lantic Ocean. Europeans, there is good 
reason to believe, go up the rivers 
which enter the sea in the Bight of 
Benin, to a great distance, for the pur- 
pose af trade. The Portuguese, in par- 
ticular, there is the best reason to be- 
lieve, have penetrated into the interior 


of Africa, by means of the large rivers 
in these parts, to a great distance, and 
which they carefully conceal from the 


rest of the world. A gentleman, a na- 
tive of Glasgow, who had for several 
o) 
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years traded in the rivers in the Delta 
of Benia, informed us, that within 
these few years he had himself been 
up the Riv de Formosa about 70 miles. 
from its mouth, in'a schooner of a con- 
siderable size, and might have ascend- 
ed to a still greater distance had busi- 
ness led him, as the river became 
broader and deeper as they ascended 
from the sea. He moreover informed 
us, that he met with an intelligent 
Spaniard (Capt. Julian,) who told him 
that in a vessel of 90 tons burthen, he 
(the Spaniard) had been up the Rio 
de Formosa about 300 miles for the 
purpose of trade, and at which point 
e found the river three miles broad, 
and five fathonis deep, the stream 
descending from the northward. He 
added, that some of his countrymen 
had ascended the river to a still greater 
distance. At the point mentioned, Capt. 
Julian must have been (allowing for 
the windings of the river) within 100 
or 150 miles of Nyffe. The fact, then, 
that Europeans trade, by means of 
those rivers, with nations inhabiting 
countries situate a considerable way 
into the interior of Northern Central 
Africa, stands established, anc thus the 
accounts given by Sul/an Bello, and 
the other individuals, which we have 
just been adverting to, and to which we 
are ‘about to advert, stand confirmed, 
and clear from the confusion and con- 
tradiction into which at the first glance 
théy would appear to be involved. The 
facts mentioned are equally important 
and satisfactory. ‘The point also to’ 
which Capt. Julian ascended the Rio 
de Formosa, we may remark, is yery 
near the latitude where the Quar- 
terly Review makes the Kowara pass 
in its course to the eastward. 
Manomev Gomsoo, the chief of 
the Arabs at Sackatoo, told Captain 
Clapperton, page 87, “‘ that he had 
been detained a prisoner three years, 
ina country called Yariba (Yarba), on 
the west side of the Quorra (Niger), 
which, he said, entered the sea at Fun- 
dath, ‘a little below the town of Ra- 
kah. ‘The latter is opposite to Nyffe ; 
is'‘a place of great trade between the 
interior and the coast ; and all kinds of 
European goods, such as beads, gyool« 
len and cotton cloths, pewter and cop- 
per dishes, -powder, rum, &c., are 
to be had there in éxchange for slaves. 
The inhabitants of Yariba he repre- 
sented to be extremely ill-disposed. 
I may mention, says Clapperton, that 
during my stay in Sakatoo, provisions 
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were regularly sent me, the Sul. 
tan’s table in peter pve with the 
London stamp ; and, one. day 1 even 


had Spite 5 ee inawhite 
wash-hand, basin, of English manu- 
facture.” Here we have distinctly enu- 
merated the articles of European trade 
tothe Bight of Benin, and finding Mq- 
homed Gomsoo so correct in his enume- 
ration of these articles, we may place 
the greater reliance on his statement, 
that the Niger enters the sea... True, 
when he says that it “ enters the 

at Fundah, alittle below Rakah, which 
latter is opposite Nyffe,”—it , would 
throw a doubt on the fact, but.a mo-, 
ment’s reflection will serve to convince 
us that he is confusing, or the heater, 
or transcriber for him, is confounding 
the country of Yariba with the town 
of Rakah. The former place is next 
to, and opposite to, the province of 
Ny fe, going to the south-west. Bow- 
ditch makes it. several days’ journey, 
south south-west of Wauwa, and Du- 
puis, from good information, lays it 
down in a similar direction. Branches 
of the Great River, or, what is more 
probable, the Great River under diffe- 
rent names, runs through, or by the 
eastern parts of the province, 

At page 89, we learn that Sultan 
Bello, in the presence of Captain Clap- 
perton, ‘ drew on the sand the course 
of the river Quorra, which he also sta- 
ted entered the sea at Fundahs By his 
account the river ran parallel to the sean 
coast for several days’ journey, being in 
some places only a few hours’, in others 
a day’s journey distant from it. Two 
or three years ago, the sea,” he said 
** closed up the mouth of the river, and 
its mouth was at present a day or two 
farther south ; but during the rains, 
when the river was high, it still ran 
into the sea by the old channel.” _ Cou« 
pling this account with a previous no- 
tice of a similar kind, there is no doubt 
some apparent confusion and incon- 
sistency in Sultan Bello’s account, 
which might leave what he calls the 
sea to be taken as a Jake, not the. sea 
which the Quorra entered ; but that he 
meant that it was the Atlantic Ocean, 
into which this river poured its waters, 
is clearly pointed out in his observa- 
tion made at the same interview, when 
(page 90) he says,—‘ I will give the 
Ning of England a place on the coast 
to build a town ; only I wish a road to 
be cut to Rakah, ir vessels should 
not be able to navigate the, river.” 


Hence it is ewite plain that he alludes 








which, descending from the 
terior of Africa, ran into the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, and by which he hoped to 
open up a trade with England in ships, 
and by which only he could open up a 
trade his dominions and Eng- 
land. Besides, the phenomenon that he 
mentions of the river near its outlet 
running for several days’ journey on 
the sea-coast, at some places near to, 
at others more distant from the sea, is 
a fact well known to be the case in the 
western branch of the Rro pe For- 
mosa, which, descending westward in- 
to Crapoo Lake, joins the Lacos, 
and from whence a branch, in a simi- 
lar manner, runs westward, at no great 
distance from the sea, till it joins the 
Rio Votra. 

Coupling these details with the po- 
sitive information obtained by Mr Du- 
puts, from intelligent Arab and Moor- 
ish , and also by Bowditch, 
that the Joliba, Niger, Great River, 
Quolla, Quorra, and Kowara, as it is 
variously named in various places, de- 
scended from Houssa, and approach- 
ing Benin, divided into several bran- 
ches, and finally entered the sea in the 
Delta of Benin, can we withhold cre- 
dence from the pleasant and import- 
ant fact, or in the face of all those con- 
curring testimonies, carry the stream 
forward and eastward to the Nile, in 
the face also of physical impossibili- 
ties, and upon the vaguest and most 
unsatisfactory theories or information ? 
Surely not! Besides the authorities 
just noticed for the termination of 
the Niger in the Atlantic, we have the 

thority of the natives on that part of 
the coast, that the numerous great ri- 
vers in the Bights of Benin and Bia- 
fra, all come from one great river, 
which descends from the northward. 
We have the authority of yar 30 
Europeans who have visited these 
coasts, the testimony of an intelligent 
native of Houssa, given to Major 
Laing, that in a canoe he was carried 
down the*stream from Houssa to the 
sea; and lastly, we have the undeni- 
able and certain fact, that in the Delta 
po pees TWENTY RIVERS, y Maing 

em of surprising magnitude, (four, 
ten, and twelve miles bend mht with 


and mi currents,) descend 
pants the rr ay and peak the sea. 
The reader has only to look at the 
map, and see how nearly the Niger is 
made to approach the Delta of Benin, 
im its supposed course eastward to the 
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Nile, to render the latter at all pro- 


bable, or to leave from whence 
so many rivers draw their vast 
supplies of water, communicating with 
each other, as they do, in navigable 
channels, by various branches, which, 
traversing a fine alluvial country, like 
that around the mouths of the Nile, 
the Ganges, the Oronoque, and the 
Mississippi, finally terminate, as all 
those great rivers also terminate, in 
the great ocean. 
at Captain Clapperton received, 
and from respectable sources of infor- 
mation, accounts that the Niger posi- 
tively entered the sea in the Bight of 
Benin, we know from the best authoe 
rity. That he did so, is sufficiently 
proven from the fact, that he is at this 
moment engaged in another journey 
of discovery into those parts of Africa, 
and in the outset of which he landed 
in the Bight of Benin, with the inten- 
tion of proceeding up the river to 
Nyffe and Sackatoo; and by which 
route he expects, as he has also again 
and again expressed in his Journal as 
published, the hope of being able to 
open up a commercial communication 
with the interior parts of Northern 
Central Africa, more especially with 
the dominions of Sultan Bello of Sack- 
atoo, a communication which it will be 
impracticable to open up between those 
so of Africa and Great Britain, un- 
it can be done by a continuous 
water communication. In his present 
journey outwards he touched at Sierra 
ne last autumn. The editor of 
the Sierra Leone Gazette states, that 
Captain Clapperton there exhibited to 
him a map of the interior parts of 
Central Africa, in which the river Ni- 
ger was laid down as flowing south- 
ward from Nyffe till it entered the 
Atlantic in the Delta of Benin. That 
such a map was constructed before he 
left London we are credibly informed, 
and when in Africa he must have re- 
ceived that information on these points 
which enabled and induced him to 
construct it. Yet that information has 
been withheld from the public, But 
there is another strong proof of the 
fact that such a communication ex- 


- “ists, hamely, the jealousy which the 


Moors and Arabs at Sackatoo enter- 
tained of his intended visit to Nyffe 
and to the Niger, and the secret in- 
qe which they employed with the 
Sultan of Sackatoo, to prevent the 
journey altogether ; and which they 
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finally accomplished, obliging him to 
retort to ee without visting 
ts so interesting important, 
and to which he was so near. fan tasks 
as he stated the ultimate object of his 
intended journey, all their jealousies 
and their fears were awakened, and 
his object thwarted ; and how far they 
may have since his return exerted the 
influence which they possess with the 
sovereigns in those of Africa, to 
thwart his progress and objects, and 
the progress and objects of any other 
British and European travellers into 
those countries, time will show. We 
own we have our fears that they have 
not exerted their influence in vain. 
They well know that the moment a 
navigable communication is found out 
between the Atlantic in the Bights of 
Benin and Biafra, and the central 
_ of Northern Africa, all their 
crative trade betwixt the countries 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and these interior parts of Africa, is 
wrested from their hands, and becomes 
lost to them for ever. To prevent this, 
all their arts, and all their influence, 
will most unquestionably be exerted. 
In y to M. Jomard, who as- 
serts that the waters of the Niger can- 
not possibly reach the Nile of Egypt, 
because that, at the junction of the 
Bahr el Abiad with the Bahr el Az- 
reek, the elevation is 1193 feet above 
the level of the sea, while the Lake 
Tchad, 1100 miles W., is little more ; 
the Quarterly Review, without any 
authority more certain than that of 
M. Jomard, attempts to prove that the 
elevation stated is not correct ; and 
adds, even if the elevation of the Lake 
Tchad was only 1200 feet above the le- 
vel of the sea, still thatgives, ina course 
of 2200 miles, the distance from Tchad 
by the su course of the river 
to the Mediterranean, at the mouths 
of the Nile, a descent of 64 inches per 
mile, which is greater than the de- 
scent of the Ganges and the Missis- 
sippi, &c. in their lower courses. 
True, but rivers, in their middle 
courses, have a greater descent than in 
their lower ; and, moreover, the dis- 
tance from Lake Tchad to the con- 
fluence of the two t branches of 
the Egyptian Nile, is taking a direct 
line on the general Bearings of the 
turnings of the stream above 1500 
geographical miles. From the sources 
of the Niger to the mouths of the 


Nile, the course given the river by the 
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phical miles. ‘That the elevation of 
the ceuntry at the junction of the two 
great branches of the Nile is at least 
1200, and probably still more, 
elevation i in 
~— “ chief branches of b., _— 
el Azreek. But ing this alto- 
gether, we have, Bare. 7am Th i 

tion, more unanswerable data to ena- 
ble us to determine that the Ni 
cannot flow to the Egyptian Nile. 
It is this: The Lake Tchad is stated 
by the Quarterly Review to be 1840 
feet above the level of the sea, ace 
cording to the barometrical measure’ 
ment. From this lake to the separa~ 
tion of the river Shary from the main’ 
branch, is a distance of at least 140 
miles. This will give the elevation of. 
the point of separation to be 1416 feet 
above bo ee of co sea, an elevation 
only 134 feet less than Major Laing 
found the sources of the Niger in the 
mountain of Loma, to be which, on 
the general bearings of the bed of the 
river, is a distance of 2040 geogra~ 
phic miles, and including the common 
windings of any stream, (one third’ 
more, ) nearly 2700 miles. Unless the 
Niger was a perfect canal, constructed 
by human hands, which we know it 
is not, that river and the ian 
Nile, and even the Shary and the 
Lake Tchad, can have no connexion 
with each other. We are i 
that the writer in the Quarterly Re- 
— did not advert to these important 
acts. 

While the Quarterly Review con« 
cludes the notice of Clapperton’s and 
Denham’s discoveries with his fa~ 
vourite theory, namely, “ that the 
junction of the waters of this crest 
lake (Tchad) with those of the Nile 
is not only possible, but extremely pro« 
bable,” the writer entirely forgets, that. 
only a few pages before (page 528), 
he sets down the southern range of 
the Mandara mountains “ as the great 
chain of mountains, a part, no doubt, 
of the Jibbel Kumera, or MounTAINS 
or THE Moon.” How the Niger or 
the Kowara is carried past these, whe- 
ther over them, through them, or un- 
per them, is not stated ; but besides 
the positive statement of the Reviewer, 
that part of this renowned chain lie 
in the very parallel where he has 
placed the line of his Kowara, de- 
scending eastward to the Nile, the 
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coer has only to turn inthe geen 
panyin to perceive the fact to 
80, ane Which. at once, we humbly 
conceive, puts an end to the theory of 
the junction of the Niger with the 
Nile of Egypt. 

_ Alike inconsistency or inadvertence 
is found in another part, where the 
writer in the Review says, “a note in 
eapren (Deahem's it should be) 

} journal when op the Shary, 
says, t the people of Showey all 
agree that the Shary comes from the 
south, and its source is in the moun- 
tains to the southward of Boussa ; 
and that at Boussa a brauch is thrown 
aff which passes to the southward of 

‘oor, &c. to the Nile.” The ab- 

ity of the account is sufficiently 
obyious.to any one who will only 
glance at the map ; and, says the Re- 
viewers, “ we give little credit to this 
throwing off branches.” Why then 
THROW Off the Shary from the great 
river to join the lake Tchad ? 

At 247 we are told a more ra- 
tional tale, and which, nowhere that 
we can find, is told in Denham’s jour- 
nal. The Reviewer states: ‘ Bellul 
told Major Denham that the Kowara 
did not throw off a branch at Boussa, 
but that a conrLvence of branches 
took, place at Boussa, the one from the 
south and the other from the norTH- 
west. This is a curious statement, 
and corroborative of the information 
given by Pro.emy, who, it is well 
known, brings the Niger from the 
west and north-west down to this very 
portion ‘of Africa, where he asserts it 
was joined by a branch which de- 
amie from Mount Thala, situated 
to the S.E. 

., The writer in the Quarterly Re- 
view seems to place reliance upon the 
information given Major Denham by 
2 Mandara man, that at twenty days’ 
Journey south of Mandara (west it 
5 be) he passed between Jacoba 
and Adamowa, in his progress to the 
latter, a large river, which ran between 
two very high chains of mountains. 
Let us attend to the positions of these 
two mentioned places. The Reviewer, 
in his map, has placed them, at least 
the latter, wrong. Jacoba, we know, 


is situated about twelve days’ journey 


to the south of Kano, and is otherwise 
known as the country designated Yem- 
Yem, from -being, as the Arabs assert, 
inhabited by cannibals. Adamowa 
lies to the west of this ; and moreover, 
both names apply to countries or pro- 
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vinces, not tocities. dAdamowa is, no 
doubt, the same as *‘ AADAM,” @ pro- 
vince, in the western division of the 
great country of Zag-zag,, (see Sultan 

o’s manuscript, p. 162,) in one of 
its subordinate divisions, named Bows~ 
heer, which stretches southward to 
the coasts of the ocean. Aadam is 
clearly a division amongst the south- 
westernmost, and therefore it must 
be to the west of the Niger, and to the 
south of Nyffe, and which thus enables 
us to ascertain what great river it was 
that the Mandara man passed on his 
way to Adamowa, namely, the Quorra, 
or Niger below Nyffe, running south 
between two chains of very high 
mountains, We are surprised ‘that the 
Gaententy Revigw did not advert to 

is. 

By the course given the Kowara 
or Niger in its course eastward to the 
Nile, the reader will perceive, by re- 
ferring to the map, that the stream 
approaches to within 240 miles of 
Lagos and Benin; and iF a chain of 
mountains exists on the south side 
of the river which turns its course 
easterly, again we would ask, where 
is the space between these mountains 
and the sea to produce springs and 
streams sufficient to form these twen- 
ty rivers, several of them a great many 
miles broad, which enter the Atlan- 
tic in the Delta of Benin? 

The discovery made by Captain 
Capperton has enabled us to elucidate 
roauch of the information given to 
Ritcute, Lyon, and others, con- 
cerning these parts of Africa, and the 
rivers represented as flowing through 
them. We are enabled to distinguish 
clearly those rivers which, rising in 
the high lands, to the west of Kano, 
and to the southward of Kano and 
Katiagum, flow eastward into lake 
Tchad, from those which rise in the 
same quarters and run westward till 
they join the Niger. Important geo- 
graphical errors are thus corrected, 
which these confused narratives, 
confounding various and different 
rivers as one river, lead the inqui- 
rer torun into. Thus, the river of 
Kattagum. and Gambaroo really runs 
eastward, while the river of Kashna, 
and all those on the eastern and cen- 
tral portions of Houssa, really flow 
westward and southward, as had been 
reer by different travellers. 


is brings us to consider more par- 
ticularly ition of the important 
province of Houssa, named Gooszr 
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or Gubeer. Capt. Caeperten: at least 
the mapaccompan is work, lays it 


_ down north-east o: mandy upon 
the river which passes that city to the 
westward. Captain Lyon, and other 
authorities, lay it down in a different 
position ; namely, to the westward, 
and to the southwestward. Lyon, 
page 132, says, that Goobeer is three 
days’ journey to the westward of Sax 
Batoo, (certainly Sackatoo,) and one 
day’s journey sast of Kadi, the port 
of Howssa, on the Niger. This is 
probably its correct position. It is in 
either way (but we adhere to the lat- 
ter position) placed on the river of 
Sackatoo, and this enables us to elu- 
cidate farther some very important 
points of African geography. Horne- 
man ,was informed, that of the se- 
veral provinces comprehended in the 
kingdom of Kashna, Cabi and Nyffe 
only were upon the Niger. His in- 
formation hasbeen tolerably correct. 
Goobeer being situated upon the ri- 
ver mentioned, we are at no loss to 
account for its fertility, populousness, 
and the inundations with which Leo 
Africanus and others inform us it is 
periodically visited. The capital, Leo 
stated, contained 6000 families. “‘ At 
the inundation of the Niger, all the 
fields in this region are overflowed, 
and then the inhabitants cast their 
seed into the water only.” (Purchas, 
vol. Il, p. 829:) Leo here, or his 
translator, mistakes the Niger for the 
river of Sackatoo. There is, however, 
another and more powerful cause of 
the inundations which visit this coun- 
try than the mere overflowings of the 
river which passes Sackatoo westward. 
Acanpez, a celebrated town, situated 
about 300 miles to the northward of 
Sackatoo, is represented as being situ- 
ated on, or near a considerable river, 
which flows from northtosouth. D’An- 
VILLE calls it Wad-el-Mezzerna, and 
makes it rise in about 26° north lati- 
tude. He says, the a 

i to Nigritia — seven days’ 
Journey along its banks. That ww 
t an accurate er 
would not ube eaten abe laid 

down oe ge a a 

ve authori doing so. T’ 

Goll Const roma Dec. Sist, 1822, 

in the account of the travels of a man 

named Waxcek, a Tartar, from Tri- 
poli to the Gold Coast, says, this Tar- 
tar stated : one day’s journey south of 

Agadez, he crossed a very large river, 

about 400 yards broad; and that 
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though this teok place in the middle 
of the dry season, still the depth was 
80 great, as to come up to the shoul- 
ders of the camels when fing it. 
This river, he farther stated, rah 


through the Twaricx Country. The 


authors of the Encye Britan- 
nica affirm, that this river joins the 
Niger. In the French maps of 1757, 
drawn by Robert de Vagondy for the 
King of France, this river is laid down 
as joining the Niger about 250 miles 
below Timbuctoo. It is also curious, 
that in all the old maps of Africa, 
(particularly in that by Orrextivs, 
in 1570, and that by Joannts Buzav, 
1662,) various rivers are laid down as 
flowing from the northward, and join= 
ing the Niger. Casstwa, in particu- 
lar, is laid down by Ortellius on a river ; 
and the river of Agadez is laid down 
as running into Lake (bahr, a lake or 
river) Guber. For these things these 
geographers had probably good infor- 
mation ; and in those days the geo-~ 
graphical information obtained by 
Europeans from the Barbary States, 
concerning the countries and the rivers 
in Northern Central Africa, was like- 
ly to be more accuratéd than what we 
can now obtain, because the power 
and influence of these Barbary Powers 
were much greater in Interior Africa 
200 se ago than these now are. ‘© 

The inhabitants of Goobeer, we were 
also told, were not negroes, but a dif. 
ferent race, and fair in their com- 
plexion. Lyon was told this, and, 
moreover saw it verified, in the per- 
son of an unfortunate female from that 
country, who had been kidnapped, 
and carried away into slavery, by the 
Moors. The manuscript of Sultan 
Bello, already referred to, confirms 
these accounts im a very remarkable 
manner. He says expressly, that they 
are descendants of the Corts, the an 
cient inhabitants of Egypt, who had 
emigrated to these parts probably 
about the time of the Arabian con- 
quest of their country. He says also, 


that they are all “rae Bonn ;” and, 


of all his provinces and his subjects, 
that they, the population of Goobeer, 
are the ** most warlike ;” which’ may 
readily be accounted for from the wars 
which they have, through so many 
ages, been com to wage in order 
to maintain ence. - 

We have already noticed the im~ 

rtant and curious fact obtained 7 
Major Denham from his guide ce 


namely, that the Quorra (which came 
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from the north-west) was, near Bous- 
2a, joined by a stream, which descend- 
ed the south-east, and conse- 
bag from the north-west side of 
Mount ge of Ptolemy. This 
completes so far the geographical pic- 
ture of this portion of Africa as pre- 
sented by that early geographer ; but 
whether his Lysran Laxe is the ter- 
mination of the Niger or not, is now 
the point to be ascertained. We think 
not, neither does that geographer say 
that it was so. On this point his in- 
formation seems to have been defi- 
cient ; but should it turn out to be the 
case, then we see no possibility of 
opening up to Euro knowledge 
and civilization the interior regions of 
Northern Africa. But we have bet- 
ter hopes, and, we think, much better 
information, which enables us to anti- 
cipate and to decide differently. The 
ition in which Ptolemy has placed 
ount Thala, the same clearly as the 
eee south of Mandara, turns out to 
accurate. In the map con- 
structed, in 1820, for MacquzEn’s 
phy of Northern Central Afri- 
ca,* Mount THA ca is laid down in its 
true position, in the exact latitude 
and longitude where Denham found 
the “ Moon Mountains,” to the 
south of Mora ; the range continuing 
in a south-east direction on the one 
hand, and in a south-west direction 
on the other. This delineation is most 
distinctly confirmed by Major Den- 
ham, who says most expressly, (page 
143,) “ the hills extend, in apparently 
INTERMINABLE RIDGES, east south- 

east, south-west, and west.” 

To the “4 a this portion of Africa, 
constructed by Sultan Bello, we at- 
tach little importance, except so far 
as it delineates, in a general way, the 
courses of the rivers near where his 
capital lay, namely, the course of the 
river of Sackatoo westward, to where it 
joins the Quorra below Cabi, and the 
course of the Quorra, descending from 
the west, taking to the south of Sucka- 
too and the country of Howssa, a di- 
rectsouthern course towards Nyfe, &c. 
the exact delineation by Ptolemy, and 
the same as told to Park. His con- 
tinuation of the rivers eastward from 
Rakah, and a branch separating to the 
eastward, without pointing out where 
either it or the other stream terminat- 
ed, joined with the rude representation 
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of the upper branches of the river of 
a is sufficient to Pe ~ 
is inaccuracy as a geographer, an 
of his ienensiienrat the grand features 
of African geography, and the courses 
and termination of the great African 
rivers beyond the immediate sphere of 
his own observation. We regret that 
we cannot properly delineate in our 
Magazine the Sultan’s map. From the 
want of it, however, our readers in 
reality lose very little. The delinea- 
tion of the countries adjoining point 
out, we think, that the course of 
the Kowara should have been con- 
tinued by Sultan Bello southward, 
not eastward, from Rakah. But on 
this point it would be waste of time to 
te. 

We have now taken a general and 
pretty comprehensive view of the dis- 
coveries made in Northern Africa, by 
our enterprising countrymen, Major 


Denham and Captain Clapperton, and 


attempted to show the inconsistencies, 
inaccuracies, and what we conceive de- 
ficiencies, in their general delineation 
of the courses of the great rivers in 
these parts of Africa. Having donethis, 
we shall now proceed, First, to show 
from the information which they have 
given us, combined with what we 
ourselves have received and obtained 
from various other sources of informa- 
tion and travellers, the general course 
and the termination of the river Niger, 
the great object of European search ; 
and, Secondly, to make some general 
observations on the present state of 
Africa, and the advantages which 
Europe, but more especially Great 
Britain, might, and we think would, 
derive from opening up by water, a 
communication with the interior of 
Northern Central Africa. 

The Niger, we have stated, and we 
again state, enters the Atlantic Ocean 
by several mouths in the Delta of Be- 
nin. We shall proceed to state its 
general course, to consider its i- 
tude, under which head the num 
and magnitude of the rivers which 
enter the sea in the Delta just men- 
tioned, will come to be considered ; 
and having accomplished these things, 
we shall state a few of the more point- 
ed and accurate authorities which tell 
us the Niger terminates in the Atlan-~ 
tic, and in that part of the continent of 
Africa just mentioned: 





* Blackwood. Edinburgh, 1822. 1 vol. 8vo. 
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The Niger, ing to Major tural banks,) and a little lower down 
Laing, rises in the mountain of Loma, at the rapids, it was two miles broad, 
‘in 9° 15’ N, lat., and 9° 36’ west 
longitude. Its source is about 1550 


feet above the level of the sea. Pursu- 
ing a course generally N. E. and joined 


by numerous streams, it BaM- 
MAKOO, and 12° 40’ N. lat., and 3° 40’ 
W. long. ; thence it continues its course 
nearly east, and afterwards in a north- 
east tion through Lake Dissie ; 
in this part of its course also, joined by 
several powerful streams on either 
hand, it reaches and Kasra, 
the part of Timsucroo situated, ac- 
cording to the most accurate accounts, 
in about 150 40’ N. lat. and 3° 40’ EF. 
long. Here it is joined by a river from 
the north-east. From Timbuctoo the 
Niger, oras it is there called Joliba, and 
“Issa” or “ the water,” by way of 
eminence, (the word “ Jssa” in the 
language of Timbuctoo being the name 
‘for water, ) pursues its course generally 
south-easterly, passing Cabi, where it 
turns more to the south, ing in its 
course Yaoora Boussa where Park 
was lost), and afterwards Nye, and 
from thence downwards, as we con- 
ceive, to the Atlantic, in the Delta of 
Benin. To Nyffe, however, admitted 
to be situated in the parallel of about 
10° N. lat. no one disputes that the 
Niger really flowsin the general course 
we have pointed out, and we shall pre- 
sently give our authority for stating 
that it runs south from Nyffe into the 
Atlantic, From its western source to 
its months, the Niger, on general 
bearings, exclusive of the windings of 
the stream, runs over a distance equal 
to 33° 30’ or about 2000 geo. (2670 
British miles) which gives ample space 
for a river of the first magnitude: at 
Nyffe its length is already 1700 geo. 
miles !! 

With regard to its magnitude, we 
have not very positive information, 
but sufficient is known to show that 
it is very great. At a considerable 
distance above Bammaxkoo, where our 
lamented countryman, Mr Park, first 
fell in with it in his second journey, 
the native travellers and natives de- 
‘scribe it as a powerful stream. One 
of the latter stated to Tuckey, that 
in Manpinco it was as broad as the 
ZatrE, at the part where Tuckey 
‘turned back. At Bémmakoo, in the 
early part of the rainy season, Park 
found it oNE MILE BROAD, Witha deep 
and strong current (confined to its na- 

Vor. XIX. 


still navigable, but with a current’ 
rapid, says Park, in passing it, that 
“IT MADE ME sicn.” From thence 
to Sansunding, he describes it as a 
river of great bresdih and depth. At 
Timbuctoo, or rather at Kabra, Ritchie 
‘was informed that its breadth is so 
great that a gunshot will not take ef- 
fect across it ; and Wargee the Tartar, 
already mentioned, says that it took 
him ONE HALF HOUR to cross it in a 
canoe, rowed by ten men. At Laoontg, 
(probably Yaoorie,) it took him one 
hour to cross itin a canoe. At Yaoorie, 
Bowpitcu (page 212) was informed 
by Moors that the stream was three 
miles broad, and the accounts received 
by Clapperton make it at least two 
miles in the same part of its course: 
below Nyffe, all travellers describe it 
as a sea. 
The magnitude of the rivers which 
enter the sea in the Delta of Benin, 
next deserves our attention. First, we 
may observe, that very intelligent mas- 
ters and owners of ships, who had for 
many years frequented all these rivers, 
inform us, that they are all connected 
with each other by branches which in- 
tersect a uk purely alluvial. From 
Lagos eastward to Old Calabar, and 
Rio de Elrei, inclusive, above TweN- 
TY RIVERS enter the sea, all of them 
large, but several of them fenel pr’ 3 
magnitude. We have conversed with 
several persons who have traded in these 
rivers, and they all say, that the whole 
of these riyers come from one GREAT 
RIVER, at some distance to the north- 
ward, and in the interior. The Rro pE 
Formosa, we speak upon the autho- 
rity of intelligent individuals who had 
frequently visited it, and examined it 
carefully, and which we conceive to be 
the main stream of the Niger, is Four 
MILES BROAD at its mouth. It hastwo 
bars of mud, with fifteen feet water on 
each at low water. Upwards, the river 
increases in breadth and magnitude. 
At a short distance from its mouth, it 
is iby Mahi Mie is wae mth 
Ver e rivers diverge from it to the 
douth, particularly at a distance of 
about forty miles from its mouth. A 
powerful branch alsoruns west through, 


‘or rather forming the Crapoo Lake, 


and which joins the Rio Lacos. At 


sixty-six miles from the sea, the Rio 


de Formosa is three, four, and FIVE 
MILES BROAD; three, and in some 
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\ t; on The pane 
ways muddy, and very rapid, par- 
y. during the flood, when it 
at the rate of seven and eight 
“per hour. . Its colour then ap- 
es to a brown. The banks are 
ow, and formed of alluvial mould, and 
uring. the months of July and Au- 
» the whole Delta is deeply inun- 
ted as far as Gatto, a distance of 
forty miles from the sea. Gatto Creek, 
or river, is also a considerable stream. 
Several miles above its junction with 
the Rio de Formosa, it is one anda half 
mile broad, and two fathoms deep. The 
Old Calabar and Rio de Elrei rivers, 
at the outlet, are twelve miles broad. 
The mouth of the Bonny and New 
Calabar river is eleven miles broad. 
These rivers ae each four peng of 
eir sur- 


Hf 
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: 
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the depth of water is five fathoms, and 
when over the inner bars, it deepens to 
twelve and thirteen fathoms. The cur- 
rent is very. powerful. The rush of 
_water, says Sir Georce Cou.ter, that 
issues from the outlet of the river Bon- 
ny is so powerful, that he considers it 
can only proceed from its being one of 
the embouchures of a great river. In 
consequence of the immense volumes 
of water brought down by these rivers, 
the currents in the sea off the coasts are 
exceedingly strong, and even danger- 
ous ; and frequently, at the distance of 
twenty-five miles irom Care Formo- 
$a, says one of our informants, vessels 
are found to be sailing fur hours toge- 
ther in fresh water, without the small- 
est mixture of the water of the ocean. 
We aang oh it unnecessary he dwell 
longer on this part of our subject, to 
prove the magnitude of these mighty 
rivers, and how little probability there 
is that the whole could be formed south 
of mountains lying in the parallel of 
9° N. lat., lea little more than a 
distance of 200 miles from their sum- 
mits to the sea. 

We now proceed to enumerate a 
few bee the direct ai nie that tell 
us the. great river Niger r enters 
the sea in this part of the coast of A fri. 
ea. With the consent and the appro- 
bation of the Nile Turoaists, we hav 
traced the river down to Nyffe and Ra- 
kah, which they are pleased to 
in *, FF a iter ay te miles o ae 
sea!! In y's Geography, in the 
Library of the Glasgow Cilige we 


find somé very old Portuguese maps, 
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which carry the river of Benin north- 
wards to about 10°N. lat., which shows 
they must have had some information 
about it, so far; and it is well known 


that the Portuguese, in early times, 
penetrated deeply into the interior of 
Africa, by means of its rivers, though 
they carefully concealed their discove- 
ries from the rest of the world. We 
state these facts en passant, to show 
how we could connect the river of Be- 
nin or Rio de Formosa, with the Kow- 
ara, which the Quarterly Review sends 
over the Mountains of the Moon to the 
Bahr el Abiad. 

In the last letter which Mr Parx 
wrote to England, as he was about to 
leave Sansanding, he states to Lord 
CAMDEN, he was convinced that “ the 
Niger terminated nowhere else but in 
the sea.” Wancara, where all our ce- 
lebrated geographers have invariabl 
terminated the Niger, when explained, 
brings us to Benin as its termination. 
Bowditch was informed by intelligent 
Moor and Arab travellers whom he met 
at Coomassie, that the Niger entered 
the sea ; and when he stated to them the 
European theory, that it terminated 
in a lake, or was absorbed in burning 
sands, they laughed at him, remark- 
ing, that “ God made all the other 
great rivers to flow into the sea, and 
did he then conceive that God would 
leave the Quolla, the createst of 
them all, te be lost in the sands of the 
desert ?” The natives on the coast in- 
formed Rosertson (page 298), that 
** the Bonny River came out of a large 
river in the interior, which made aii 
the rivers in that country.” Several 
gentlemen who have frequented the 
rivers in this part of the coast of Afri- 
ca, and at whom we have made par- 
ticular inquiries, uniformly and dis- 
tinctly state, that all the natives and 
travellers with whom they were ac- 
sistas conversed, or traded, said, 

t the rivers on the coast were con- 
nected with the great rivers in the in- 
terior ; that many of these native mer- 
chants assured them, they had come 
by water a journey of two and even 
of “‘ three moons,” in a northerly. di- 
rection, and that. they were well ac- 
quainted with Houssa, and Timbuetoo, 
aud Nyffe, and Boussa, and Yavorie, 
to all which’ places they had traded, 
and could thale by water. We have 
already noticed the direct testimony 
afforded by Clapperton’s and Den- 
ham’s Journals, that the Niger ‘ermi- 
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nates.in the Atlantic.. We shall not 
pe ag oar but close this part of our 
subject by information which we per- 
sonally received from Major Laing, 
and ‘follow it up with the equally 
pointed information to the same ef- 
fect obtained by Dupuis when at. Coo- 
massic. 

Serseant Frazer, who served un- 
der Major Laing in the Royal Afri- 
can Corps, was a native of Kano. 
“* He was seized by the Fellatahs 
while trading near Yaoorie. Himself 
and 425 0 were seized in the 
night. After they were taken, they 
were put into a canoe rowed by six men, 
and in two werxstheyreached Ecco, 
where they were sold, and where the 
salt water meets the fresh. After being 
put into the canoe, they were one week 
on a small fresh-water river, about 
200 yards wide, then they got into a 
a river of fresh water, (take Cala- 
bashes to drink it,) anovr rwo AND 
4 HALF MILBS BROAD ; they were one 
week on it before they got to Ecco.” 
Clearer information cannot well be con- 
ceived. Another man, named Epwarp 
FairFrax, a native of Houssa, told 
Major Laing that he went prisoner 
from Nyffe to Ecco, distance 30 days’ 
journey, and that at Ecco the river is 
ealled ie, or Quorra. “‘ Whence,” 
said Dupuis to his informants, who 
had traversed Africa from Egypt. to 
Ashantee, ‘‘ are the greatest rivers 
talked of in the Gharb, (in Jsmaelia,) 
and which the Arabs say run to Wan- 
gara ?”—* The rivers of Wangara are 
numerous, .was the reply; “* they 
are such as we have already described 
RUNNING INTO THE GREAT SALT SEA 
at. Benin, and from whence you 
came ( Cape Coast).” "The NavicaTIon 
between Benin (and all those streams 
which intersect. the Warree coast, ) 
and the Keara and the Ghulby rivers, 
is not, as my informants say, TO BE 
DOUBTED ; and it is POSSIBLE to per- 
form: the voyace from Benin.to Tim- 
buctoo and Sego,. WITHOUT SETTING 
FOOT ON SHORE, although it is not 
usual to navigate against the streams 
of those great rivers, the Kadarko, the 
Ghulby, fred Koara, the Shady, and the 
Joliba,, particularly during the rainy 
season, when the rivers are full; for 
although they know of No Rapips or 
cataracts to the south of Wauwa, 
yet the natural velocity of the streams 
1S, 80 great as to impede the canoes in a 
Northern progress, although iMreL« 
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Lep forward by the strengthof rirzy 
MEN, Or More. WO OF MY INFORM~ 
ars declared that they ed. perfor 
ed the voyage from. nortu TO souTH 
under the protection of the Sultan of 
Yaourie, as far.as the cates. og Bz- 
nin. Houssa is described to. be of 
great wealth, /ururiant, and, populons. 
Beside the Koara, many large..navi- 
BASLE STREAMS intersect. the Jand, 
and a constant FREE COMMUNICATION 
BY WATER: exists, ac Sy tice 
and those of; Bornou, Yarrapa, Br- 
NIN, Fillany,and.Maroa.. {¥pges 42, 
43, and 90.) The same informants 
told Mr Dupuis, the. great. niver 
Koara ran into the; lake , into 
which the great river Gliylby.also.en- 
tered, and that the sormer,.i 
again from the. Jake in two " 
and pursued its course to the. 
Shady (Tehad), passing Cassina, Kano, 
and Gambaroo, in its easterly cours 
to the Nile of Egypt ; but Peg is 
lake, into which both the Koara.and 
the Ghulby run, the GREAT RIVER. OF 
BENIN. RUNS TO THE*SOUTH through 
Wauuwa, Kaima, Aen: and Benin. 
“ They are all,” said the, M 4 
“© great seas, but the Koara, is; th 
GREATEST IN THE UNIVERSE. 

the Moslems, in their fondness for, 
Nile theory, reverse the course,of;ge- 
veral rivers, and make,. as we believe 
the fact to -be,: rivers which flow into 
the lake, or the. river, Nyjfte from, the 
eastward, to run from the lake to 
quarter. With the river of Bente, they 


could not commit such a palpable er- 
ror, and also with it they eg 
acquainted. nuol ‘eveb: a 

Till-a European, howeyer; ascertain 
all these points from. ocular demon- 
stration, and with scientific sion, 
the public mind will not. be. 


on these important topics... Doubt 
and uncertainty can, however, remai 
but. a. very little time fg | 
tain tial with . three co 
pions, have proceeded on a second jour- 
ney, of discovery, and wheprrer bape 
their, 


result, the pase at, last. 
) 0, 
oth uete 


end of Novem 

they,landed in. the Bight of. 
nin, or rather at Bapaery, alittle to 
the, west. of the Rio Lacos, with, the 
intention of proceeding to Sackato 
and the interior by means of the rivers 
which flow from the north. As they 
had landed on that part of the coast 


(though a month too early in the seas 
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son, )'and were left in high health and 
ts, scarcely a doubt can be enter- 
tained of their success; and which 
ov must a " e with accuracy 
great os uropean curiosit 
and research,—the complete cae 
and termination of the great river 
Niger. Some fatality, however, seems 
to rae Pas gl we ts to come 
prom to the we have in view 
in ing connected with African 
. Instead of following the 
pn lg leche au 
ave ed at the 
point aed waaotioned, considerably 
to the westward of the mouth of that 
river, and have, it is said, determined 
to march by land through Danomy 
and Hio, or faye to Nyffe, distant 
twenty-eight days’ journey. But this 
Siteses feican them, it would ap- 
pear, only to the borders of the 
vince of Nyffe; for one letter trom 
them states, that from Ny fe, (that is, 
as we suppose, the southern limits of 
Nyffe,) it is five days’ journey to the 
“ Bie Water.” By the route thus 
to be followed, it will be 
seen, that the travellers leave the course 
of the Great River above 100 miles to 
the east ; and, allowing they should 
reach Nyffé and Sackatoo in safety, 
still, were any misfortune to befall 
them ‘there, we should remain as ig- 
norant as ever of positive information 
ing the termination of the Ni- 
ger. But let us hope, that success 
and safety will attend them. 

In the account which they have 
transmitted, namely, that Nyffe is 
five days’ P pci from the “ Bre 
Waren,” there is a remarkable con- 
firmation of the delineation of those 
— of Africa by D’Anvitir. In 

maps he lays down Nyffé about 
this south-west of the Great 
River. Here we may also remark, 
what we have omitted in its proper 
place, that the “ Ferry” which Sivr 

AMED mentioned, in his progress 
down the Niger from Timbuctoo, and 
where he rested seven days with the 
caravan in their journey to Wassa« 
NAH, Was most probably over the’ 
river of Sackatoo, at its junction with 
the Niger. His account also of the 
course of the Niger, from Timbuctoo 
downwards to Wassanah, is extremely 
clear ; forhe says, he travelled through- 
out the journey in sight of the river. 
Wassanah is probably Wauwa-F z, or 
Wauwa, @ city on the Niger below 
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Boussa. - His account of the farther 
course and termination of the Niger 
is most clear and satisfactory. He 
informs us, that he was invited by the 


Sultan of Wassanah to accompany him 
in a trading voyage down the river, 
in a number of canoes, with a consi- 
derable number of slaves, whom he 
intended to convey by water to the 
«Great Water,” distant about 
three months’ journey, (direction first 
south, and then south-west,) for his 
fleet, and where he would exchange his 
slaves with the-raLe peorLe—Chris- 
tians, (who came there in large ships, 
armed with very large guns, ) for blue 
cloth, gunpowder, and fire-arms, &c. 
—the exact articles with which Euro- 

ns carried on the slave-trade in the 

ight of Benin, and at Lagos. 

Besides the British travellers alrea- 
dy mentioned, employed to explore 
interior Africa and the course of the 
Niger, Major Larne is also engaged 
im that service. He left Tripoli in 
July last to proceed to Timbuctoo, 
where he intended to build a smali 
vessel to navigate the Niger, which, 
we know, he was of opinion termi- 
nated in the Atlantic, in the Delta of 
Benin. We know no man better qua- 
lified than Major Laing, in every re- 
spect, for such an undertaking, and 
no one who is more likely to succeed 
in making his way through the inte- 
rior of Africa. ‘The intelligence of 
what Clapperton had learned was 
transmitted to him, and received by 
him, soon after leaving Tripoli; and 
impressed as his mind was with the 
conviction that the Niger terminated 
in the Atlantic, he would pursue his 
object without delay, and without de- 
viating from the straight-forward 
course. He expected to reach Tim- 
buctoo in December, and by the month 
of March to be afloat on the Niger, 
down which, we hope, he is by this 
time considerably advanced. From 
the route which Clapperton and his 
fellow-travellers have taken, it is by 
no means im ble, that Major 
Laing may be the first British subject 
who explores the most important, and 
as yet, to Europeans, unknown parts 
of the course of the Niger. Success 
attend him! We anticipate his early 
arrival in his Ss eg with the 
important geographi information 
which he will bring with him. It is 


also probable, that in descending the 
river he may meet with his country 
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men ascending it in the very heart of 
Africa.—How delightful must such a 


meeting prove ! 

The discovery of a water communi- 
cation between the Gutr or GuINEA 
and the most populous, fertile, and 
civilized (if we may use the term) 
portions of Central Africa, is of great 
importance to the world, and more 
especially to Africa itself. Without 
such a quanto which Eu- 
ropean knowledge co come into 
immediate contact with African igno- 
rance and superstition, and barbarity, 
and indolence, there can be little hope 
of ever rescuing the population of 
Africa from their present disjointed, 
demoralized, and degraded state. The 
eo Moors and mo ato im- 

e the perfect savage, and advance 
thee one lap on tas Sead to civilized 
life ; but retrograding as these people 
are themselves very rapidly, they can 
teach no people that is any consider- 
able degree ed from the savage 
state, the path to farther improvement 
and prosperity. When their power 
was in its zenith the result was differ- 
ent ; and though they introduced 
some, and continued many evils into 
Africa, such as a continuation of the 
slave-trade and slavery, still they root- 
ed out more intolerable evils, such as 
human sacrifices, and the lowest and 
most degrading kinds of superstition 
amongst the illiterate and savage 
P: The countries which they 
had visited, and which they at one 
time controlled, and over which they 
still maintain a tottering sovereignty, 
are still civilized, enlightened, and in- 
dustrious, compared to other porticns 
of Africa, such as Ashantee, Dahomey, 
and the countries to the south of the 
Cameroons river, more _ the 
parts most remote into interior. 
In the northern parts of Central Afri- 
ca, the elements for a better state of 
thi are found abundant, but as 
mind eietioved and disjointed as it is 
possible to find them. The climate is 
good, the land is fertile, the produc- 
tions of the earth varied and most 
valuable in various articles of raw pro- 
duce, always in demand in a great 
commercial and manufacturing coun- 
try ; but the people, ignorant and na- 
turally indolent, are without protec- 
tion, and without any stimulus to in- 
dustry. Hence vices of every kind 
flourish -among them—hence arise 
wars, and violence ; and injustice, and 
oppression rule Africa, sweep her 
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fields with ‘désolation, bind her ‘uns 
happy children in fetters, and cover 
her miserable population with every 
sorrow—with “ lamentation, mourn- 
ing, and woe.” ‘ 

To remove all this, and to substi- 
tute a better order of things, is highly 
desirable, and a work which every man 
would rejoice to see proceeded in, and 
carried into effect. But it is not the 
work of a day, nor of an age, nor of a 
century. It must bea work of much 
labour, and of much time, and a work 
which requires much prudence and 
much caution to go about, Hence we 
cannot but deprecate the injudicious 
zeal with which Clapperton the 
total abolition of the slave trade, ma- 
king it, in fact, a sine qua non for the 
communication with, and friendship 
of, England. At the risk of being, 
by ignorant, narrow, and enthusiastic 
minds, stigmatised as friends of that 
trade, we make these observations. 
We should remember that slavery and 
a slave trade are universal in Africa ; 
that such deep-rooted evils are not to 
be rooted out in a day amongst an ig- 
norant and ner ees 3 bar peo- 
ple ; and this being the state of things, 
it is obvious that one precipitate step 
may drive us back many years in our 
attempts to advance the work of Afri- 
can regeneration and civilization. The 
Moors and Arabs seek slaves only in 
Soudan, and trade almost entirely for 
them. The Princes and Sovereigns of 
these countries have as yet no other 
way to obtain the luxuries, and even 
conveniences of life, (we speak of Afri- 
can luxuries and conveniences, ) nest 
selling their criminals, enemies, 

risoners of war, to those who will 

uy them, and give in exch: the 
articles which they want. All this we 
admit is wrong, and con to their 
own interests, which would be greatly 
advanced by pursuing a different line 
of conduct. But the thing is to get 
them to be convinced of this fact, and 
it is obvious, that the more ignorant 
and barbarous are, the more dif- 
ficult it will be to convince them. It 
is easy to them to this, and 
to open their eyes for the moment. 
But then the impression is not lasting, 
nor will it be lasting, till we can bring 
before their eyes luxuries they 
want, and show them how they may 
obtain these in exchange for the pro- 
duce of the ground, instead of the 
hands which should cultivate it. But 
to accomplish this, wc must be perma. 








possess, over the minds of the 

rican princes, and which are un- 
doubtedly great, from the combination 
of ignorance, religion, and prejudice on 
accountof religion, to ayers these so- 
vereigns inst us. On this account, 
Clapperton' should not, at the outset, 
have touched upon such subjects. All 
should have stated for the present, 
wasthe anxiety and the wish entertain- 
ed by Great Britain toopen upa commer- 
cial communication with them, by the 
nearest and the safest road, in order to 
supply their wants. This effected— 
once planted securely amongst them— 
that communication once fairly opened 
up, then the articles which we brought, 
and the articles which we required, 
would have silenced Arab jealousy, 
beat down Moorish rivalry, and extin- 
guished Mahommedan influence ; then 
we might safely have begun to speak 
to the native princes about the errors 


in their government ; then our coun- 
sels 5 have been listened to with 
and been attended with effect. 


The silence and the delay of one or 
two years might have accelerated the 
great and the desirable work by half a 


ings.of this kind we can 
to put an end, a complete 
end, to the external and internal slave 
trade in Africa, and ultimately to the 
extinction of slavery itself in that vast 
continent. ‘The measures we at pre- 
sent, pursue have failed, and will fail, 
in ishing our object. A navy 
stationed off the coast of Africa, onl 
off the spreading shoots of a branc 
‘of the tree of African slavery, but the 
tree itself remains far from our reach, 
carefully protected, cultivated, and fos- 
tered, by the power, and the ignorance, 
and the barbarity of millions. But let 
us try to get near the trunk, attack the 
Toots, dry up its juices and supplies, 
- we then quickly strip it na- 
ked and bare, and plant in its stead. 
trees of a different description. By ad- 
vice we can only accomplish this ; by 
force never. Only show and convince 
the African princes that we will give 
them more for the productions of their 
soil than for the sinews which should 
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cultivate it, and the work is done. No- 
thing else will accomplish the object, 
or vanquish this wide-spread and this 
deep-rooted evil. The external trade 
thus abolished, personal slavery, un- 
der enlightened masters and enlight- 
ened governments, may rapidly raise 
the ignorant and savage inhabitants of 
Africa to that knowledge and industry 
which will fit them to enjoy the bless, 
ings of freedom and the privileges of 
freedom. Till this becomes the case, 
however, liberty to them will be what 
it has hitherto been, a curse, not a 
blessing ; an incentive to do evil, not 
a spur to do good. 

We have spent millions in our at- 
tempts to civilize and to benefit Africa, 
and hitherto we have failed, roratny 
FAILED. We shall spend millions 
more, and meet with the same results. 
And why is it so? Because we take 
the wrong path—because we refuse to 
look at, or to understand, the real si- 
tuation of Africa ; her ignorance, her 
evils, her passions, her prejudices, her 
capabilities, and her wants. Our set- 
tlements planted to secure the objects 
which we have in view, are the worst 
selected spots that wecould have piteh- 
ed upon in any part of any coast of the 
continent of Africa. They command 
nothing, and they open up no com- 
rounication with any country in the 
interior more civilized than another. 
To extinguish the slave trade, to teach 
Africa to extinguish it, and to civilize 
Africa, we might, with equal propriety, 
and with equal effect, have planted 
ourselves at Care SparTet, as at that 
den of pestilence and death, Sierra 
Leone. Will this nation not open her 
eyes to these facts? Will the fatal ex- 
perience of Forty years of deception, 
delusion, and failure, and the waste of 
tuillions of public money, without ac- 
complishing any one thing which we 
wished to accomplish, not teach us 
wisdom? Teach us to remove from 
that fatal spot to a place like Fer- 
NanDO Po, where health and safety 
dwell, and where, commanding the 
outlets of the Niger, Great Britain 
would cOmmaNnpD the trade, the .im- 
provement, and the civilization of all 
Northern Central Africa. 

In the different islands in the West 
Indies, and in Sierra Leone, wé'have 
now, and have for several yéars had, 
at least 20,000 liberated blacks, of dif- 
ferent descriptions, under our protec- 
tion. The annual expense which their 


maintenance requires, and the sum 
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ogee oop to up the places (Sierra nations coming in competition with 
Leone c say) here they are Sec us in uiebeotiey article of commerce 


cost this country above £270,000. Not- 
withstanding this enormous outlay, 
they do potting. This country oes not 
derive the benefit of one shilling from 
the proceeds of their labour in any 
manner whatever. ‘They do no good 
to themselves or this country ; and in 
working with them, as we have hi- 
therto done, we do no to Africa, 
nor advance one inch in our way to 
bring round her civilization. Why are 
not the whole of these people collect- 
ed, and by degrees settled on Fen- 
NANDO Po, and there compelled to 
work and to be industrious—compel- 
led to labour, for compelled they must 
be, it is now publicly acknowledged, 
before they can be made to undertake 
labour in Sierra Leone? Since we 
must commence a totally new system 
in our settlements in Africa, in order 
to render them either advantageous to 
themselves, useful to Africa, and use- 
ful to this country, why not begin 
our new system upon a new and a 
more judicious, commanding, and 
healthy spot? Surely the most ordi- 
nary penetration and judgment, if 
once brought to deliberate on the mat- 
ter, would lead us to adopt such a 
course. Fernando Po, besides being 
an excellent anchorage, a safe port, 
easily fortified and protected, and a 
most judicious station for a rendez- 
vous for our navy, stationed on the 
south-west coasts of Africa, would 
also, in.a very short time, become such 
a rendezvous for traders to and from 
the adjacent coasts, and such a com- 
mercial depot for the trade with all 
the interior of Northern Central Afri- 
ca, that very moderate duties levied 
upon that trade would go far, perhaps 
be adequate, to defray the public ex- 
penditure which would be necessary 
to maintain the place. With trade 
and commerce, knowledge and civili- 
zation would march into the interior 
ef Africa. While we remain settled 
on and centred in Sierra Leone, none 
of those things can ever take place, 
nor any such results follow any one 
of our operations undertaken to do 
good to Africa. va 

The markets of the old world, and 

nec saga those, in. the new, 
are raj ther closing: against us, 
yr Lov. unprofitable to us, from 
the industry ingenuity of other 


& 


and manufactures. It behoves this 
country, therefore, before it is too late, 
to look round her for new markets, to 
which she can send the uctions of 
her skill, her capital, and her industry. 
Africa is, wethink, thatcountry, where, 
under judicious proceedings, advan- 
tages, at present considerable, and ul- 
timately most extensive, may be found. 
There, we neyer can meet with any 
competition from native manufac- 
turers or articles. The population will 
continue to supply us with various 
raw materials for our manufactures of 
the most valuable kinds, and take back 
from us, in exchange and in return, 
our raw produce, and their own ma- 
nufactured by our superior intelli= 
gence, capital, and skill. Africa a- 
bounds, and as her popelagin become 
more enlightened and civilized, will 
still more abound, with articles of the 
most valuable kinds, and ne 
bly necessary for every mercantile and 
manfiarinring connny to procure and 
to . All kinds of tropical pro- 
duce the most coveted in the temperate 
zones, are, or may soon be made, most 
abundant. Cotton, coffee, cocoa, sugar, 
dye-woods, dye stuffs of the most va- 
luable kinds, medicinal drugs, and 
herbs, and plants, gold, silver, &c. &c. 
are to be found, or can be raised, in 
Africa, to any extent, providing her 
population were better protected, and 
saw it their interest to labour to pro- 
duce such articles, and were taught 
the value of industry, and a desire for 
the refinements and the luxuries of 
civilized life.. These things, we think, 
might. be accomplished by extinple 
an peesity “ i ge judi- 
ciously mingled, and s repped: 
But to bring round such desirable re- 
sults, in such a. country, we must go 
about the t and important work 
in a rati 
it like men and politicians, and not 
like oeteat ae and fenatite,, 2 t 
to conclude; the important work mus 
not be intrusted to hands such as 

alluded to and described by the Go- 
vernor of Sierra Leone—_-Gaveaaa 

LupLam,—namely, “‘ UNPRINCIPLE] 

MEN sent ‘out to make a fortune, 
PARTLY BY OPPRESSING THE PEOPLE, 
AND PARTLY BY FLEECING THE PUB= 
tic” !!* 





of 





* Ludlam’s Letter to Macaulay, Sierra Leone, April 14, 1807. 


way—we must goabout - 
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Tales, of the Wedding. No,IT. 


TALES OF THE WEDDING. 
No. II. 


Tue little Baron’s tale was received with much epplanse by an auditory, in 
too humour to be fastidious ; and, besides, chiefly of an age and descrip- 
tion to relish, with peculiar zest, a college joke. I wish I could add that we 
drank his health ; but this, alas! the exhaustion of our supplies did not per- 
mit. The dearth of physical, however, only increased our thirst for mental 
excitement, and the narrator was unanimously requested to call on some one 
else. His choice fell on the pastor, who declined the precedence, on the score 
of being, for the present at least, our host ; but promised to follow up, should 
the time permit, with some simple village anecdote, the more interesting com- 
munication which he already read in the eloquent countenance of his right- 
hand neighbour, the young officer of the Cent Suisses. This young man, 
whom a year’s service in Paris had not yet robbed of the ingenuous modesty 
of his years and country, then requested permission to relate circumstances 
which had come under his knowledge during a late visit in the south of France, 
where he had passed a few days in company with the parties concerned, whose 
singularly amiable and fascinating manners had, he feared, lent in his eyes an 
interest to their history beyond its intrinsic merits. Presaging, from this 
opening, and the pensive turn of the narrator’s mind, that something of a sen- 
timental cast was to be expected, we composed our features accordingly ; even 
the little baron looked grave, (on one side of the face, at least, ) and the blush- 
ing, but soon animated, and even eloquent young Swiss, thus began :— 


A WEDDING IN HOSPITAL. 





Among the numerous emigrants 
whom "the terrors of the revolution 
hurried into a precipitate flight from 
their native soil, but who availed them. 
selves of the facilities subsequently af- 
forded them to return, as these sub- 
sided, to their still dear country, was 
Madame de Montorin, the widow of 
one of the most respectable of those 
ennobled magistrates, whose recent 
elevation, and closer connexion with 
the middle ranks of society, while it 
emancipated them from many of the 

judices of the ancient aristocracy, 
rendered them also less obnoxious to 
popular fury. Her husband, whose 
wealth alone marked him for destruc- 
tion, had anticipated the guillotine by 
anatural death ; and Madame de Mon- 
torin, at the expiration of the Reign of 
Terror, gladly availed herself, for the 
tke of an only daugiater, of the en- 
titagement, held out by Buonaparte, 
to expatriated females, to return, and 
receive from a liberal policy such re- 
lics of her former ample property as 
had not passed into private hands, 
These, together with a considerable 
sum, lodged, ious to her quitting 
France, in foreign funds, enabled her 
to resume, in the chateau to which 
she had originally been heiress, a style 
of living, in which domestic comfort, 


borrowed from.a long residence in 
England, was blended with an ele- 
gance which, at that time, few provin- 
cial families could support. 

At a period when parties still ran 
high in her unhappy country, and 
when, of course, opinions diametrical- 
ly opposite to those in which she had 
been educated, had the ascendancy, 
Madame de Montorin judged it pru- 
dent to admit to her select society the 
truly respectable of both sides, pro- 
hibiting, as far as possible, ail politi- 
cal discussions, and abstaining from 
infusing into the mind of her hugh 
ter such decided monarchical prepos- 
sessions as might unfit her for becom. 
ing the wife of a conscientious and bona 


Jide advocate of rational liberty. _Her 


own bias, however, was too decided, 
not insensibly to influence her conduct 
as well as her wishes ; and on the re- 
turu of some near relations who had 
emigrated to Germany, with an only 
son, a little older than her Cecile, she 
gladly listened to their ancien régime 
proposal of a future union between the 
young people, provided it should be 


~ consistent with their mutual inclina- 


tion, which her own forced m 
had determined lier never to control. 
Cecile, therefore, at twelve yearsold, 
was introduced to her cousin Victor, 
1! 
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as one who was at some future period 
to be her husband, and being natu- 
rally of a docile and affectionate dis- 
position, she did not think it neces- 
sary, on that account, to overlook or 
reject his very obvious elaims on her 
good will, and even admiration. To 
one of her gentle and retiring turn, a 
cours ge pace aloe oh 
manners, often prove larly at~ 
tractive; and, ss to the wepdeomess 
person imaginable, Victor soon 
the fondest devotion to his cousin, 
whieh she returned with her softest 
iles, all seemed to go on as well as 
the parents on both sides could desire. 
It is true, even then, Victor would be 
thoughtless, and Cecile would look 
grave ;' Victor would forget a promise, 
and Cecile shake her head reproach- 
fully ; but as heaven and earth were 
ransacked for a peace-offering, and 
Cecile impatient to be reconciled, these 
little incidents only endeared the cou- 
sins to each other. 

Victor’s mother, the widow of a ge- 
neral officer, had vainly flattered her- 
self with the hope of inducing her dar- 
ling son to follow a less perilous pro- 
fession. Independently of its dangers, 
she had the strongest political objec- 
tions to his serving in a republican 
army, under an ostensibly republican 
chief; but the rising glory of Napo- 
leon baffled all her efforts to counter- 
act its influence; and Victor, head- 
strong as indulgence could make him, 
by the threat of taking up a musket, 
forced his mother into procuring him 
a commission. At the end of the bril- 
liant campaign of Italy, he returned 
with all the 0 ge in manner 
and mn, which military service 
viele tania 3 modest in recount- 
ing his own share in the exploits with 
which the world resounded, but so 
enthusiastically devoted to his leader, 
that Madame de Montorin had reason 
to rejoice in the foresight which had 
kept Cecile’s mind free from ultra pre- 
possessions, To his mother, on the 
contrary, these expressions of admira- 
tion were most painful ; and her mind 
was oddly balanced between joy that 
her son had distinguished himself, 
and regret that it should have been 


under the standard of a Parvenu. 
Cecile, of whose character it is time 

to give some idea, was of a disposition 

rare indeed in France, and not com- 

mon anywhere. She united to a gen- 

tleness of manners, and facility of 
Vor. XIX. 
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yielding in trifles, sometimes mista- 
cen for indifference, an energy and 
warmth of character, and a strength 
of mind, which circumstances were 
alone wanting to call forth. Early 
misfortune had perhaps concurred ‘to 
impress on her character a ive 
cast ; the counsels of an amiable Eng- 
lish lady, under whose hospitable roof 
her mother passed the greater part of 
her stay in England, sunk deep into 
her grateful heart; while the pure 
princinles of Protestantism, in which 

er mother had herself been educated, 
and which she instilled into her child, 
gave to her virtues a solid basis, which 
is too often wanting to the amiable 
feelings and vague piety of the Catho- 
lic female. 

A two years’ absence on a distant 
and dangerous expedition had its usual 
effect, in greatly endearing the young 
hero of many a perilous affair to his 
destined bride 3; and none who have 
not known how thoroughly in the 
pure soul of woman every thought and 
feeling becomes entwined with the 
idea of an affianced lover ; how in- 
tensely, when once bestowed, her af- 
fections centre on one beloved object, 
can easily figure with what transports 
of. joy his approaching return was at 
leng hailed. Far less can they pic 
quately appreciate the sickness of the 
heart Y ith which, when these trans- 


‘ports had subsided, Cecile reluctant- 


ly, but distinctly, whispered to her- 
self, that Victor, in all but external 
Accomplishments, was no longer the 
same ; or rather, that those latent de- 
fects of character which partial affec- 
tion had once barely suspected, had 
developed themselves under the fos- 
tcring influence of depraved compa- 
nions, in all their native deformity. 
The thoughtless and petulant boy had 
called forth many a reproachful smile ; 
but the arrogance and self-sufficiency 
of the man extorted more than one ~ 
bitter tear ! 

Victor, naturally ductile, and forti- 
fied by no steady principle, had un- 
fortunately fallen into a dissipated and 


rofligate where the prover- 
bial licence of the ome in $5 
was now no longer shaded with that 
thin yeil of courtly. refinement which 
formerly rendered the French soldier, 
at least an aimable roué. Poor Cecile 
was destined to be wounded in many 
a tender point, by the change in her 
lover’s conduct and sentiments. Her 

4X 
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heart bled to find that though still ad- 
mired and flattered, she was no longer 
loved as alone she could wish to be— 
sincerely, devotedly, and rationally. 
Her pride revolted from the insolent 
security which seemed to anticipate no 
possibility of change in her feelings 
and affections ; and, lastly, her purée 
and pious mind recoiled from the free 
opinions, both on morals and religion, 
which the unhappy Victor was at 
little pains to conceal. 

All this, however, was not the work 
of a moment. Partiality lingered 
over the wrecks of a promising di 
sition blasted ; and during the hurry 
of the fétes which celebrated his re- 
turn, the fairer side of a still brilliant 
and fascinating character dazzled 
awhile even the penetrating eye of af- 
fection. It was not until the veil was 
entirely rent aside, and the gay gallant 
Victor, “ her beautiful, her brave,” 
stood forth the ynblushing advocate 
of rapine and aggression ; the unre- 
penting, nay boasting, seducer of in- 
nocence ; yet still the presumptuous 
and undoubting aspirant to her own 

re hand and heart ; that the heart 

ound, in its native resources, dignity 
to spurn its unworthy tenant, and the 
hand strength to sign its own recover- 
ed freedom. Let none who have not 
loved seven years, with more than 
woman’s constancy and devotion, mar- 
vel, if even, spite of deep conviction of 
unworthiness, a tear fell on the packet 
containing the childish ringlet of gol: 
den hair—which successive years had 
fancifully enclosed within others of 
still deepening brown—from an eye 
which saw in them the emblems of a 
dawn overcast, and a darkened cha- 
racter! There were letters too, of 
equally various cast ; and on reperu- 
sing with painful interest some of the 
later ones, Cecile half wondered she 
should ever have mistaken gratified 
vanity and ambitious prospects for the 
language of disinterested love. The 
packet was sealed and dispatched ; and 
the last tear of unrequited and mis- 
placed affection for ever wiped away ! 

But Cecile, in following the dic- 
tates of principle and ne was des- 
tined to experience the usual vexations 


attendant on a departure from the - 
beaten track of female conduct. Her 
mother, though too conscientious to 
blame her decisions, yet would have 
delayed it, in vague hopes of amend- 
ment, and lingering predilection for a 
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favourite alliance ; the mother of Vic- 
tor, wholly blinded by maternal par- 
tiality, resented a step which she im- 
puted to fickleness and levity ; while 
Victor himself, whose self-compla- 
cency and confidence in his own-at- 
tractions knew no bounds, passed from 
abject entreaties, dictated by momen- 
tary humiliation and regrets for the 
loss of a splendid fortune, to a frenzy 
of invective and insolent affectation of 
joy at his release, which, though con- 
firming Cecile’s opinion, lacerated her 
already harassed feelings. The world, 
as usual, sided with the loser; and 
Mademoiselle Montorin was generally 
pronounced a prude and a jilt, and 
M. de Beaumarchais the most inte- 
resting and ill-used of men. To escape 
from the comments of a society thus 
disposed, and from rencontres, rather 
ostentatiously courted, than delicately 
avoided, Madame de Montorin carried 
her drooping daughter to the waters 
of » where in seclusion, it not 
being yet the gay season, she hoped 
soon to see her well-regulated mind 
recover its tone, and her cheek its 
wonted bloom. 

Cecile, though under the influence 
of rectitude and principle she had 
“* plucked out a right eye,” was not a 
heroine ; and she felt that, for some 
time at least, she must be a mourner 
over blasted hopes and shipwrecked 
affections. What little society the 
place afforded she had less inclination 
to cultivate, till the arrival of a Ma- 
dame de S——, an old acquaintance 
of her mother’s, broke in upon a soli- 
tude, perhaps too complete to be salu- 
tary. 

Madame de S was a widow, 
but a few years older than Cecile, ha- 
ving lost in very early life a husband, 
whom she had little cause to lament. 
Her conduct had since been exem- 
plary ; but as it was naturally to be 
expected that. she would sooner or 
later form a fresh connexion, it was 
matter of more regret than surprise to 
Cecile, (who had become very partial 
to her society,) to find, on her return 
from a short excursion in the vicinity, 
that a young officer, of genteel man- 
ners and interesting appearance, had 
become nearly a daily visitor at her 
friend’s. 

Cecile, whose heart had for so many 
long years instinctively warmed to 
everything connected with the mili- 
tary profession, now felt equal pain in 
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the associations excited by the pre- 
seuce of Colonel Adhémar, and de- 
clined, as much as was consistent with 
good-breeding or friendship, all op- 
portunities of meeting him ; till, per- 
ceiving that her friend was hurt by the 
avoidance, she naturally concluded it 
to proceed from partiality to this ap- 
perently amiable young man, and with 

r usual »sweetness of disposition, 
— against, and finally conquer- 
ed, her.own reluctance to form his ac- 
quaintance. This was the more easy, 
as the singularly unobtrusive, yet ele- 
gant manners of the Colonel, formed a 
complete contrast with the more of- 
fensive features of modern military 
dournure ; and, instead of being re- 
minded by similarity of conduct and 
sentiments that he and her cousin be- 
longed to the same school, Adhémar, 
whom-Fame reported to be as brave 
as a lion, was certainly, in ladies’ 
-bower, as gentle as a lamb. 

His attentions to Madame de S. » 
though unremitting and abundantl 
polite, did not appear to Cecile at all 
decisive of attachment ; and her fears 
for her friend’s peace of mind, under 

this suspicion, led her to bestow more 
minute attention on her new acquaint- 
ance, than in any other circumstances 
he could have called forth. All she 
saw was in the highest degree seduc- 
‘tive and delightful. ‘There was the 
manliness, the frankness, and the spi- 
rit of a soldier, with an almost femi- 
nine softness and delicacy of taste and 
pursuits. Music, drawing, literature, 
‘were all successfully and gracefully 
cultivated ; and over a person of per- 
fect symmetry, and features of exqui- 
site expression, recent indisposition 
from honourable wounds had thrown 
precisely the most interesting kind and 
degree of languor. 
: “Cecile, tremblingly alive to her 
friend’s destiny, watched in vain for 
unequivocal marks of more than ge- 
neral gallantry on the part of her sup- 
admirer ; but was relieved to 
tind, that at the end of some weeks of 
daily intercourse with so fascinating a 
person, the happiness of the lively 
‘Madame de S—— seemed in no way 
affected by the now obvious indiffer- 
ence of one whom she had apparently 
considered only in the light of a friend. 
Satisfied on this head, Cecile did not, 
however, immediately discontinue her 
course of observation. On whose ac- 


= it was now carried on, she had 
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not yet asked herseif; but its result 
was, that a/l military men were met 
empty, profligate, and presuming, an 
that ~ hero, and et of. fee i 
and refinement, might be happily ap 
successfully combined. : 

From considering Adhémar as a 
probable suitor to her friend, she had - 
insensibly admitted him to a degree of 
innocent familiarity, as soon as her 
painful prejudice against his profes- 
sion had given way before the charms 
of his conversation ; and this had ma- 
terially increased from his diffidence 
in presuming upon it, and his avoid- 
ance of any common-place try or 
more distressing individual attentions. 
It was therefore with a complication of 
feelings in which surprise predomina- 
ted, though the infal and pleasura- 
ble were wad yee that Ce- 
cile one day, on raising her eyes from 
a book which Adhémar had requested 
her to look at, and which contained 
one of the most eloquent descriptions 
ever penned of suppressed and almost 
hopeless attachment, perceived _ his 
eyes fixed upon. her with an expres- 
sion, of which the words of the im 
sioned writer were a poor and faint 
reflection !—To misunderstand . that 
glance was impossible—to encourage 
it was as far from Cecile’s thoughts as 
to resent it was repugnant to her gen- 
tle spirit. She had therefore no. re- 
source but to find in the volume in her 
hand a vehicle for .entiments_suffi- 
ciently explicit to serve as an answer. 

“© Monsieur Adhémar,” said she, 
returning him the book she had been 
perusing, “ the ¢gloquent author you 
so much admire does*indeed lend all 
the graces of fiction to a passion which 
it is easier to paint than to feel ; but 
when once this illusion has been pain- 
fully dispelled, his gorgeous colouring 
seems fading as the rainbow, and un- 
substantial as the gossamer’s web. _ It 
is as easy for man to talk of love, as for 
woman to die for it ; both are easier 
than to survive, with lacerated feel- 
ings, a disenchanted imagination, and 
a heart which feels that to love and 
suffer are synonymous terms! . Your 
novel,” said. she, faintly smiling, and 
gathering courage as she peocrenes 
“< will dowery well for the happy no- 
vice who has not yet found the book 
of life dark and mysterious, or watered 
its pages with bitter tears !” 

The earnest tone in which these 
werds were spoken, scemcd altogether 
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to ise and disconcert Adhémar ; 
but resuming gradually his usual calm 
simplicity manner, he fell, after a 
few indifferent sentences, into a fit of 
abstraction, which lasted several days, 
during which he rather avoided than 
sought Cecile, whose curiosity was 
' how sufficiently awakened to prompt 
some speculation on these fluctuations 
of manner and conduct. Not a word 
had yet eseaped Adhémar indicative of 
a ment, yet at times he seemed on 
the brink of making an avowal of some 
kind or other, from which Cetile in- 
stinctively shrunk, as from what might 
ay put a period to interccurse 
which she could not help feeling very 
delightful 


' During the happier period of their 
Seiieoueloas ‘enilatity, Ad- 
identified himself with all, 
the amusements and pursuits of Ma 
dame de Montorin and her daughter. 
He had read with them all their fa- 
vourite authors ; hal taken a promi- 
nent in their family concert ; and 
ro them whole evenings on the 
placid surface of the lake of B—~. 
During these excursions, in which 
Madame de S——. was generally a par- 
taker, Cecile had remarked with plea- 
sure the perfect coincidence which 
subsisted between her own cpinions 
and her mother’s, and those of Adhé- 
mar ; and it was his frequent though 
good-humoured dissent from the live- 
lier sentiments of Madame de S——, 
that first opened her eyes to his indif« 
ference in that quarter. There were 
three subjects on which he maintained 
an invincible silence. That of religion, 
on which, when casually introduced, 
he forbore to join, though with no air 
of irreverence or contempt. Political 
affairs he declined canvassing with 
ns whose sentiments differed in 
many points from his own ; and, per- 
haps from delicacy towards Cecile, he, 
with a forbearance very rare in mili- 
tary men, studiously avoided all re- 
ference to his past campaigns or war- 
like adventures. On the scenery of 
foreign countries, on the literature of 
almost every nation, he expatiated 
eloquently and feelingly ; and here 
alone Cecile sometimes fancied he felt 
at home, and that his sen ts flow-: 
ed unchecked by any rd to the 
previously expressed ideas of his com- 
panions. When Cecile, thinking to gra- 
tify him, occasionally summoned cou- 
rage to talk of military affairs, and 
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inquire culats of his campaigns, . 
she pe saa doubted whether his 
reserve and abruptness could proceed 
solely from tenderness for-her wound-~ 
ed feelings ; especially after she began 
to suspect that Victor had found a rival 
in his widely different fellow-soldier. 
Whether they had ever been acquaint- 
ed on service, she could not exactly 

ther, as her endeavours to ascertain 

e fact were as timid as his replies 
were v and unsatisfactory. Whe- 
ther the heightened colour which ge- 
nerally stole over Adhémar’s cheek on 
hearing the name of her cousin, 
ceeded from sympathy with her feel- 
ings, she was at a loss to divine ; for 
on questioning Madame de S——, she 
found that usually loquacious friend 
had, with uncommon discretion, been 
silent on the subject of Cecile’s prior 
engagement, and its unhappy termina 
tion. Could he have heard .it threugh 
any other channel ?—Was her blight 
ed -happiness, through Victor’s indis- 
cretion, the jest of his military asso= 
ciates >—These various uncertainties 
all contributed to render Adhémar an 
object of increasing interest to Cecile, 
whose turn it now became to watch, 
when believing herself secure from all 
observation, the singular and varying 
expression of his eloquent counte» 
nance. 

One beautiful evening, after a lon 
and fatiguing walk, in which he 
accompanied herself and her mother, 
the latter, overcome by the heat, had 
fallen asleep on the couch. Adhémar 
sat in the window, contemplating the 
rising moon, and apparently so absorb 
ed in meditation, that Cegjle, from the 
stool on which she had thrown herself 
at her mother’s feet, could indulge un~ 
interruptedly in her now frequent em~ 
ployment of endeavouring to decipher 
from the lines of his countenance, not 
the future, but ay history of a being, 
who, thus highly gifted by nature and 
accomplished by education, was evi+ 
dently not happy ; and who, though 
apparently unable to exist out of her 
presence, yet had latterly seemed to 
experience in her society a painful 
struggle, which, while it robbed their 
intercourse of its pristine ease and en« 


“joyment, substituted a deep and fear« 


ful interest. in their stead. 

Adhémar’s eyes wandered for a mo- 
ment from the splendid scene he had 
been unconsciously contemplating, to 


encounter the almost equally * 
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scious gaze of Cecile, fixed with an- 
xious scrutiny on his face. 'T’o conceal 
her confusion, she rose and approach- 
ed the window, stammering out some 
remark on the scene without ; and ere 
she was aware, her hand was in Adhé- 
mar’s, and he had led her to the little 
porch before their rustic dwelling. In 
another moment he was at her feet ; 
his eyes had told her that he loved as 
never man loved, and her heart whis- 
pered that she now loved for the 
first time! He kept for a few short 
minutes a hand w. was suffered to 
remain in his 3 one moment it 
glowed with burning kisses ; the next 
it was watered with no less burnin 
tears ; and the third, Adhémar st 

in the moonlight, pale and cold as 
monumental marble, and then vanish- 
ed like a spectre from the astonished 
Cecile. 

Who does not anticipate the rumi- 
nations of that eventful night? Was 
it duty, or interest, or prior engage- 
ment that thus stamped with fear and 
tmhystery this abrupt avowal of a long 
combated attachment? To the latter 
idea Cecile’s thoughts instinctively re 
pine and — = “8 rectitude 
en to see her path plainly before 

her, she felt not tho less cently, that 
* to discard a faithless lover was bliss, 
com to resigning an adoring one ! 
In the strange waywardness of human 
nature, she dwelt fondly on the graces 
' and charms from which the morrow 
was to divorce her, probably for ever ; 
she had even framed the dignified re- 
ply which was to yield to an imagi- 
nary rival, pretensions only apprecia- 
ted when om the eve of being for ever 
disclaimed. In the conflict of this 
long night, Cecile dreamed that she 
had exhausted the cup of mental mi- 
sery, and that todeny her hand, when 
her heart had long been unconsciously 
given, was the ne plus ultra of courage 
and suffering. But, amid the horrors 
which morning brought, she could 
have deeined it bliss to preside to-day 
at his nuptials with a worthy object, 
and a light affliction to have wept yes- 
terday over his untimely bier! 

On her toilet lay the following let+ 
ter, which no hand less agitated could 
have traced, and no eye less intensely 
interested have deciphered. It was 
blotted evidently with the tears of the 
writer ; but it was not till it had been 
read a third or fourth ti ith fever- 
ish agony, that drop: 
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pathy mingled with those of guilt and 
penitence. 


ADHEMAR TO CECILE; 


** Cecile, I ama villain ! I have long 
felt it. Would to God the confession 
which has trembled on my lips had 
been made ere I basely ex from 

ours, or read in their eloquent si-+ 
nce, hopes which now madilen me 
to think on, and which it is suicide in 
me thus to annihilate! But the die is 
cast ; and my thoughts have of late 
been a hell, which, to escape, I must 
be content to forfeit Heaven. The 
man whom Cecile has loved even for 
one short moment, would rather she 
should hate than despise him ; and if 
I have strength to finish my own mar- 
. tyrdom, I may challenge even admira- 
tion—— : 

** Cecile, I have been a villain ! but 
there are those of a deeper dye+JZ 
knew not the gentleness, the angelic 
purity, the deep feeling of the creature 
whom, in an evil hour, I undertook to 
blast with dissembled passion ; for 
whom I lightly spread the snare which 
has involved myself in an inextricable 
labyrinth of shame, contrition, and 
despair! Was it a man, or a fiend in 
human shape, that’ painted you to me 
as a capricious jilt, as an unfeeling 
prude, as an austere bigot,—as one on 
whom revenge was just retaliation, 
and whose insensible disposition would 
shield her but too well from reciprocal 
suffcring? Did you once love this dee 
mon, Cecile? Did you escape him:by 
miracle? Bless Heaven, that if my 
unworthiness costs you a few bitter 
tears, you have not wept blood during 
a life passed with that master-fiend, 
in whose hands I was but a puppet! 

** T saw you, Cecile—I heard you 
speak—and all his calumnies were re- 
futed. I heard from the lips of pre- 
tended bigotry words of mild benig- 
nant import, that thrilled through my 
long-benighted soul—the unbending 
prude received me with the innocent 
familiarity of a sister—and on the 
cheek of the unfeeling jilt, I read in 
legible characters, that when flowers 
and briars have been fatally entwined 
together, ai is almost death to the 
flower to "pluck the thorn away !— 
Could I persevere one moment in my 
unworthy project? No, Cecile, no! 
but £ am not the less a villain. I no 
longer sought to gain your affections 
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to sport with your feelings, and avenge 
my guilty comrade—but I loved you 
madly, selfishly, unworthily—Now 
comes my guilt and my 
confession ! 

“I knew you tore yourself from 
the betrothed of your youth for errors 
of principle and practice at which my 
deeper guilt might smile in derision. 
He lightly quaffed the syren cup of 
dissipation ; Z have drained its bitter 
dregs. He doubted, where J disbe- 
lieved; and jested, where J blas- 
phemed. He yielded to temptation, 
to example, to a weak and fragile cha- 
racter ; J plunged headlong in my 
mad career, spite of a soul made for 
nobler things, and the warnings of a 
better angel, whose still small voice 
I aewenk, but could never wholly si- 
lence. Victor, in short, was weak ; I 
was wicked: and yet, Cecile, can you 
forgive me ?—this being you were to 
love till lured into an ill-assorted union, 
or till at least you should be entangled 
so hopelessly, that he might say, ‘ Ce- 
cile, fiend as I am, thou art mine!’ 

“But I told you, I had a better 
angel ; you, I doubt not, have a guar- 
dian cherub. Both have conspired to 
save you, and ruin my earthly hopes. 
By heaven, Cecile! had you trifled 
with me,—had you shown one grain 
of coquetry,—had you departed one 
iota from the sweet confiding simpli- 
city of your character,—I had dissem- 
bled a little longer, and broken your 
heart! But when your soft hand lay 
in mine last night, and I felt that 
your heart was with it, mine softened, 
and the first tear I remember shed- 
ding ratified my vow, to be a villain 
no longer ! 

“ TI know not what I have written ; 
1 only know that I have sealed my 
own fate, and am an outcast from the 
bosom on which I might now have 
been resting. But I should not have 
been happy. Your sinile killed me ; 
methinks I can better bear your tears. 
I depart of course ; whither, signifies 
little !—I have no right ever to hear of 
you again ; but I would fain enable you 
to think of me some time hence with 
less of bitterness, and more of pity. 


-wrung 


Know, then, (for it will console you,) _ 


that I am not the man I ‘was,—base, 
selfish, unworthy of you as T am still. 
i have not lived for the first time ina 
virtuous atmosphere, without inhaling 
its refreshing purity. Perhaps it was 
congenial to me ; and, had I breathed 
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it sooner, all might have been well. 
The past is irrevocable ; but thanks 
to you, my lost Cecile! 1 repent,—lI 
abjure,—I detest it. I have not tasted 
the Elysium of domestic bliss, to stoop 
again to the polluted fountain, nor 
dwelt with angels to grovel again 
among the beasts that perish. Such 
as Iam now, you may perhaps hear 
of me in the discharge of my duty, 
for which I ean alone now exist. If 
I distinguish myself, it will be to 
make you, Cecile, less ashamed of ha- 
ving loved me; if I fall—no matter 
how soon—you will then perhaps give 
a tear to the unhappy 
“ ADHEMAR.” 


[ June, 


CeciLe TO ADHEMAR. 


“* ADHEMAR, 

“I forgive and pity you from my 
soul! You say you are not the man 
your fearful letter has painted—prove 
it, and I may yet do more. But years 
must elapse; for we are weak crea- 
tures, and I dare not trust either you 
or myself. If Heaven hears my-pray- 
ers, and you live to redeem your cha- 
racter,—if you can come with your 
hand on your heart, and say, ‘ Cecile, 
I still love you, and am worthy of 
you,’ I will believe you, (for you have 
told me dreadful truths to-day !) and 
will be then and ever 

* Your own 
“ Cecile.” 


Cecile wrote and dispatched this billet 
in the first burning stage of a fever, 
which nearly laid her in the grave. It 
followed Adhémar to an obscure vil- 
lage, a few miles from B——, where 
he also had been confined some days 
by illness ; on recovering from which 
he immediately joined the army, then 
on the eve of proceeding on the disas- 
trous expedition into Russia. 
Madame de Montorinand her daugh- 
ter lingered awhile at B , more une 
willing than ever to return to a home, 
embittered by the vicinity of Victor, 
and his unprincipled mother; who, 
to forward his views, had given Adhé- 
mar a particular introduction to Ma- 
demoiselle de S$ , that Cecile, by 








giving her. hand, or at least her heart, 
to one of the most specious and ac- 
complished votarics of dissipation, 
might expiate her refusal of her 


i 


cousin. 
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They passed the following winter in 
the south of France; and, amid the 
serene skies and mild zephyrs of Pro- 
vence, how many a sad thought did 


Cecile bestow on the inexpressible 
hardships and sufferings by which her 
lost lover was expiating a life of ab- 
jured vice and folly ! 

From a relative high in the service, 
to whom, compassionating her daugh- 
ter’s state of mind, Madame de Mon- 
torin had written to make inquiries, 
they heard once during the brief tri- 
umphs of the advancing army, with 
which a second Xerxes thought to 
overwhelm an unresisting people. 

*© Where all are brave,” wrote Ge- 
neral N. . it is difficult to be dis- 
tinguished for heroism; besides, we 
are as yet running prosperously before 
a gale, which ere long, some of us 
fear, may swell the tempest which is 
gathering over our devoted heads.— 
But while all are dissipated,—the 
thoughtless from constitution, the 
thinking to banish gloomy forebo- 
dings,-—your young friend alone lives 
but for his duty ; associates with no 
one ; avoids all amusements ; in short, 
is known among his former intimates 
only by the name of Peter the Hermit. 
Heaven grant we may ever return 
poses yet wilder Northern Cru- 
sade ! 





This letter, which, from its tenor, 
it may be conjectured was intrusted 
to a faithful private hand,—(and 
which, as has since appeared, breath- 
ed at that time the sentiments of many 
of the older and less sanguine mem- 
bers of that fatal expedition, )—was the 
last which ever reached Cecile or her 
mother. It was not till long after the 
return of the debris of that magnifi- 
cent host from a retreat, the horrors of 
which were, fortunately for many a 
fond heart, but vaguely and imper- 
fectly known till its disastrous ter- 
mination, that Madame de Montorin 
could ascertain, from the most minute 
and auxious inquiry, that Adhémar 
‘was with the heroic and devoted rear- 
guard up to a very late period of the 
retreat ; when, as was conjectured, he 
had been either killed or desperately 
wounded in a night skirmish with the 
Russian advanced-guard, having never 
afterwards rejoined his companions in 
arms ; who deplored’ his loss, as one 
of the few redeeming examples of hu- 
manity, who, amid a crisis of misery 
and selfishness perhaps unparalleled 
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in the annals of the world, retained 
the sympathies of our common nature, - 
and whose arm and life were ever at 
the service. of the helpless and the 
abandoned. 

Farther painful inquiries ascertain- 
ed, that his name had not appeared 
in any Russian list of killed, or even 
prisoners ;—but how. many — heroes 
found nameless graves in the track- 
less snows, the half-frozen floods, and 
pathless forests of Russia !—All pro- 
babilitiés were against his surviving ; 
and love, tenacious love, could alone 
cherish a sickly hope, fed only by fond 
presentiments, and watered with many 
a tear. 

Summer came in uncheered by any 
tidings of the lover, over whose errors 
absence and misfortune had cast their 
friendly veil, while they invested with 
tenfold charms the well-remembered 
fascinations of his manners and con- 
versation! It was among the aggra- 
vations of this cruel state of suspense, 
that the fears of the mother, and vague 
hopes of the daughter, could not be 
freely communicated to each other ; 
Madame de Montorin could not par- 
ticipate in the latter, and felt it her 
duty gently to extinguish them ; while 
it was eal by doubts, (which her 
heart yet whispered were too well 
founded,) that Cecile’s mild temper 
could be irritated almost to resent- 
ment. 

In the course of the eventful season 
which followed, these painful fluctua- 
tions were in some measure absorbed 
by personal considerations. The fear- 
ful struggle of the Corsican for the 
possession of his usurped dominion 
had commenced ; and united Europe 
menaced France with a retaliation too 
equitable not to be successful. 

Madame de Montorin, whose estate 
lay at no great distance from ‘the 
threatened frontier, deemed it prudent 
to seek shelterin the city of Laon, 
whose central position in the heart of 
a long uninvaded kingdom, rendered 
it to: all appearance an invulnerable 
asylum. Here, in the society of some 
amiable relatives, from whom they 
had long been accidentally estranged, 
Madamede Montorin and Cecile en- 
joyed as much tranquillity as the dis- 
tant muttering of the storm, about to | 
burst on their devoted country, would 
permit. 

That storm at length rolled nearer 
and nearer; hostile armies poured 
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their floods over the interior of /a belle 
France, and fortified cities ceased to 
afford security to their affrighted in- 
mates. Chance alone saved L—— 
from the seg - a ~~ ; and, after 
a i ict within sight of 
fe ya tow meer core 
y i a t pursuin 
foes. Tithe passage of the former e« 
during this disastrous period, usually 
marked with most of devastating fury ; 
and the French soldier, inured to ra- 
pine in —~¢ climes, forgot to re- 
spect the soil which gave him birth, 
It was not till the tide of victors and 
vanquished had long rolled by, and 
till the murderous conflict had been 
decided under the walls of Paris, that 
one of those Seurs de la Charité (to 
whose services in the cause of huma- 
nity even Napoleon did yoy came 
one day to the house of the lady un- 
der whose roof Cecile and her mother 
sought tem refuge during scenes 
= ormidable to unprotected 
and requested, from her 
known benevolence, some of those lit- 
tle sick-bed luxuries and comforts, 
which her own scanty means, and the 
exhausted funds of an impoverished 
hospital, denied. 

** J’ am sure, madame,” said Sceur 
Cecile, ‘‘ were you to see the person 
for whose comfort and recovery I ven- 
ture to trouble you, your heart would 
bleed like mine for a young creature, 
bred, I am confident, in ease and luxu- 
Ty, haps the enfant-gdté of some 
weal family,—now reduced to a 
pallet in a comfortless ward, subsist- 
ing on hospital fare, and subject to a 
thousand inconvenietices, which he 
bears with the sweetness of an 1.” 
_ * But has he never mentioned the 
name of his family, or made any effort 
to acquaint them with his situation ?” 

“ Why, madame,” replied the good 
sister, “‘ when he was first left here in 
the rapid retreat of nos braves, he was 
a fearful tacle; with two sabre 
cuts in his head, which rendered him 
delirious for a long time, and from the 
effects of which, poor young man ! the 
little he does say, is still very wild. 
When his fine hair was to be cut off to 
allow his wounds ( which had been two 


days neglected) to be properly dress-_ 


ed, the poor unconscious gentleman 
resisted, and was like to have got the 
better of us, weak as he then was ; but 
on hearing the surgeon call me ‘ Soéur 
Cecile,’ he became calm at once, and 
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let me manage him like a lamb. How- 
ever, he soon grew bewildered again, 
and jumped up in bed, and asked me, 
with frightful yehemence, if I had in- 
deed become a nun, and if he had 
driven me to so desperate a refuge ? 
Poor youth ! little did he know what 
he was saying. But of course he took 
me for some other Cecile : for when- 
ever he became refractory, I had only to 
bid some one pronounce my name, and 
it soothed Rim at once. He had other 
wounds, some of them of long stand- 
ing, which broke out afresh ; and be- 
ing but weak and emaciated (as I 
heard from some of his comrades) 
when he joined them as a volunteer, 
having only escaped a few weeks before 
from that horri place Russia, where 
he was left behind a prisoner, he was 
ill able to struggle with such compli- 
cated sufferings, and many a time have 
I feared to lose my interesting patient ! 
In the hurry of the last sad weeks, it 
was only by snatches that I could at- 
tend to hing ; but now that the hospi- 
tal is quieter, and many of our wounds 
ed convalescent, I do long to set him 
once more upon his legs; aud -me- 
thinks a little good wine, and a few 
simple comforts, would now do more 
towards his recovery than anything, 
except perhaps a sight of that said 
Cecile, upon whom his poor distracted 
head is al ways rutining !—It would do 
your heart good, madame, to see a 
once gay and. handsome gentleman, 
bearing misfortune like a Christian, 
never murmuring or complaining, but 
thinking even his hard lot too good for 
him! I cannot help fearing that he 
has been wicked ; he seems to look 
a his present sufferings in the light 
of a penance, and so they are, perhaps. 
Heaven only knows. God forbid we 
should judge a suffering brother !” 
Madame de L-—— was only roused 
by the cessation of the good nun’s ha- 
rangue from the deep reverie into 
which she had been thrown by her 
singular narration. The influence of 
Cecile’s name-the ¢ircumstanze of 
detention in Russia—all conspired to 
make her hope it might be Adhémar ; 
but being personally unacquainted 
with him, she judged it advisable cau- 


-tiously to communicate her suspicions 


to Madame de Montorin, who she 

doubted not would eagerly avajl her- 

self of an opportunity to verify her 

conjectures, without exciting perhaps 

fallacious hopes in Cecile, or risking a 
12 
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ition in the patient's 
premature recogni pa 


On ce of the neces- 
sary cordials for the invalid, she sought 
het friend, and told her briefly 


advising her to accom Seeur Ce- 
eile at orice to the hospital. To do so, 
‘however, in her own character, being 
both unpleasant for herself, and ha- 
zardous to the patient’s tranquillity, 
it was not difficult to persuade nthe be- 
nevolent nun to lend for a charitable 

her own venerable habit to 
M e Montorin, who undertook, 
with a beating heart and trembling 
— to act as her substitute in ad- 


the long-forgotten com- 
forts provid by the eager friendship 
of of Medame de L——. 


On being ushered into the vast ward, 
all whose pallets except one were now 
vacant by the death or recovery of their 
occupants, Madame de Montorin’s 
heart died within her, and she had 
searcely strength to ay that on 
which in fev: and unquiet 
slumber the object of so many months 
of anxiety and doubly maternal solici- 
Conant No eye, et Sersiaga 

intercourse, 
a anxiety, could have recog- 
nized in the » emaciated figure 
stretched on that obscure pallet, the 
gay, the clapict, the accomplished 
!—But it was he! And Ma- 
dame de Montorin’s prophetic heart 


shies 


was more than compensated by 

the t metamorphosis within !— 
She gazed on him oa — silence, 
in apparent pain he softly uttered 
arent Cecile, ae we Are On 
opening es, ceiving in 
his bencrolent eerie a stranger, 
habited in the same 
ic garb, he sunk back at first, in 
evident disappointment ; then in a 
sweet voice, as if to atone for his un- 
graciousness, thanked her for her kind 
attendance, and anxiously inquired 
” if his dear Cecile was in her usuul 


This question, addressed to a mother 
under such circumstances, proved a 
powerful trial of Madame de Monto- 
rin’s fortitude. It was, however, suf- 
—- enable her fo ane with 

com , in a feigned voice, 
whose tones onal however, to strike 
the patient’s ear as familiar, and to 
open the way for a whole train of ideas 

Voy. XIX. 


ui 
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and recollections, which pom and 
suffering had weakened and confused 
without obliterating. 


“ My sister !” exclaimed 
hémar, re el wee be 

Oe oe ere . 
F maby sot of for 9 tanaaedianety. 


Pantene eae Bars mt 


and if I die here without imploring it, 
seer ones 
I fought con , a 

sufferel, and spurned wealth and re- 


fused liberty ; that I died d 


my country, and that she ma weep 
without phe over my anaes te 

Exhausted by this unusual effort, 
Adhémar sunk back on his 
and Madame de Montorin, nding 
that even the excitement of a 
very, cautiously conducted, would be 

than the reveries of a 
disoniered imagination, after adminis- 
tering to him some of the cordials, 
which she informed him were ah 
of a benevolent lady, sat down with 
averted face at the head of his bed, 
and inquired whether he had any 
friends in L—— likely to have disco- 
vered or his condition, and 
contributed thus to his comfort ? 

* No, ma bonne!” said Adhémar 
sorrowfully : ““ when I was Maes reg 
gay, I flatterers and rat ba 
nions, but no friends, and then I 
not miss them ; bat ow, stat aia, 
deserve them, all those 


- =. Bagger rr Ah 
the b eyeaen sister, nye aa yg 
notice the 
dame de L—, w rey.) i 


Grande Place, ua at her Hoa | I hie 
a Madame de Montorin, who since the 
invasion ...... aapastarian 
It was as im e for her 

ceed in this oe ae dissembled ia. 
ness and indifference, as for the 
parched lips of Adhémar to utter the 
name of Cecile! The mute el ce 
of his aesee 8 le, 
and Madame de Montorin answered it 
by mae © My son, my son !” and 
receiving er arms the insensible 
victim ng 5 joy. She a him 
in speechless agony, er efforts 
had recalled sadpanded animation ; 

and thanked Heaven fervently for the 


opportune relief, when his half-open- 


ing eye closed again in the slumber 
of exhauation, without resting on an 
4¥Y 
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ect too deeply. agitating for his.en- 
fooled frame. 

He slept long and placidly ; the 
mame of Cecile hovered more than 
once on his lips, but with it there 
played a soft smile over his features ; 

his regular breathing and tran- 
quil gave indications of a saluta- 
ry crisis. Heawoke another creature, 
and stretching out his hand to Ma- 
dame de Montorin, seemed as if some 
beatific vision had gradually unfolded 
to him his blissful prospects, and ren- 
dered explanation superfluous—“ Ce- 
cile will come to-morrow, will she not, 
mother?” whispered he in a calm 
subdued tone. ‘‘ I can lay my hand 
on my heart, and say as she bade me, 
that for two years that heart has not 
reproached me; and then you know 
she promised, whenever and wherever 
I should do so, to be my own Cecile. 
I have it under her hand, dear mo- 
ther, and near my heart, where it has 
lain through fire and blood and car- 
nage, like a blessed talisman, working 
miracles.” So saying, he drew from 
Ri tos wane cs coweing he 
precious, thoug -oblitera illet 
of Cecile. Her mother’s eyes glistened 
on -beholding this proof of the magic 
of virtue ; but what was her surprise 
on observing that the same receptacle 
contained a golden riuglet, very diffe- 
rent from the dark auburn hair which 
now adorned the head of her daugh- 
ter! She recollected, however, that 
Victor, in the insolence of his assu- 
med indifference towards his amiable 
betrothed, had denied having preser- 
ved any memorials of their juvenile 
attachment, when his own forfeited 
, were reluctantly returned, 

the truth flashed on her mind. 

> shook her head reproachfully. 

“ Yes, — !” said Senate an- 
swering her gesture, “ the last act of 
human selfishness which I indulged 
in, was extorting at the sword’s point 
from the cowardice of guilt, a trea- 
sure, which I suspected its polluted 
recesses might yet contain. Letters, 
ringlets, were made over to me 


with the sullenness of disappointed 
I read the letters, (Cecile 


malice. 
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must pardon me if I found the temp- 
tation irresistible,) till I had im- 
printed them for ever on my memory ; 
then with the awful reverence of a 
fire-worshipper, I shielded them in 
the flames from the eyes of the pro- 
fane—lIt is from those ashes that my 
new character and other self has 
sprung! The soul, perhaps, is now 
more worthy of Cecile, but,” added 
he, playfully smiling, ‘ will she ae- 
cept the body, shattered with wounds, 
worn with fatigue and anxiety, per- 
haps disabled forever from activity and 
usefulness ?”—-*‘ Such as you are,” 
answered Madame de Montorin, ‘‘-I 
will answer for Cecile’s marrying you 
to-morrow, if she survives the disco- 
very, which I would to Heaven were 
well over !” 

So saying, she tore herself from, her 
intéresting patient, and flew to en- 
counter another scene, little less criti- 
cal and affecting. The details may 
easily be left to the imagination, even 
more apt than words to picture the 
transition from despair to rapture. 
It only remained to settle the ceremo- 
nial of these hard-earned nuptials ; 
and the reformed tenets which Adhé- 
mar ever since his acquaintance with 
Cecile had inclined to, and had now 
on principle adopted, not rendering 
imperative their solemnization in a 
pare of worship, it was in the very 

pital where, by a long course of 
potent suffering, Adhémar had per- 
aps best proved his claims to the hand 
of Cecile, that he was permitted to 
call it his own, in the face of God and 
man. 

In an honourable retreat on her 
maternal estate, their years have since 
flowed peacefully and happily ; and 
the latter days of Adhémar have pro- 
ved that penitence may, even here. he- 
low, be crowned with heartfelt bliss. 
Victor, whoin levity and want of 
prineiple first induced to desert his 

alling leader for the rising star of the 

Bourbons, and whom political fluetu- 
ations engaged in a fresh course of 
treachery to them, expiated his perfi- 
dy on the scaffold. 
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’ "Puy death of the Emperor Alex- 
ander has let ‘loose the military pro- 
pensities of the Russian government, 
and keen and angry negotiations have 
been, for some time, carried on with 
the Turks. It is now confidently 
stated, that the Duke of met 5 
mission was strongly conn with 
these negotiations, and that it is the 
determination of England to give her 
authority tothe Russian demands. The 
Russian demands apply, in the first 
and principal instance, to the cession 
ef the Principalities of Wallachia and 
Moldavia. It may be interesting to 
our readers, to receive from sources 
which we believe perfectly authentic, 
a sketch of these provinces, which are 
80 likely to be the seat of a most for- 
midable and eventful war. 

The present governors are Greeks 
of the Fannar, or quarter of Constan- 
tinople inhabited almost exclusively by 
the principal Greek interpreters, and 
others who look to public and diplo- 
matic employment. 

The Greeks of Constantinople had, 

from the fall of their empire, conti- 
nued in the usual humiliation of the 
slaves of the Turks, until the rise of 
the celebrated Mavrocordato, a name 
since rendered more honourably con- 
spicuous in the history of Greek inde- 
pendence. 
- Alexander Mavrocordato had been 
a merchant, carrying on an obscure 
trade in Scio; in the course of his 
voyages to Constantinople, he came in 
contact with some of the Divan. His 
sagacity and knowledge of languages 
were fuund useful ; and, after some 
minor. employments, he was sent as 
Turkish ambassador to the Congress 
of Carlowitz. 

Mavrocordato there sustained his 
reputation ; and, on his return, ob- 
tained so much influence with the 
‘Porte, that he was enabled to fix his 
son Nicholas in the governments of 
Wallachia and Moldavia. 

‘The immediate contiguity of those 
provinces to the dominions of Austria 
and Russia, the two terrors of the 
Porte, and the obvious certainty, that 
in all attacks on the Ottoman empire, 
they must be the first to bear the 
collision, assisted Mavrocordato’s pa- 
triotism ; for, ambitious and selfish as 
he was, the Greek spirit in him di- 


Wallachia and Moldavia. 
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rected his views" to raising the fallen 
name of his countrymen. ‘The neces~ 
sity of placing at the head of those 
outworks of the empire, men of Eu- 
ropean intelligence and activity, corti- 
pelled the Porte to choose their go~ 
vernors among the Greeks ; and by 
Mavrocordato’s influence, a rule was 
made in the Divan, that no man should 
be appointed who had not previously 
served as state interpreter at Constan= 
tinople. 

This produced an immediate and 
remarkable result upon the habits of 
the Greeks in the capital. European 
languages and foreign knowledge be-+ 
came the study of a large class, Di- 
pomee assumed the rank of a pecu- 

iar profession, conferring permanent 
public distinction on all who had 
pean ro even = te 
its study. The “ diplomatic 

Greeks” established for themselves 2 

ies of Nobility, fully acknow- 
ledged by their countrymen. Embase 
sies and similar employments were 
considered as their exclusive rights; 
and feeble as their attainments ma: 
have been, and fickle and vain as their 
national spirit, in the Greeks of the 
Fannariot were to be found the chief 
remnant of the Greek civilization ; 
and, as weihave since seen, the “first 
promise and power of national inde- 
pendence. But this administration had 
unfortunate effects on the Principali- 
ties. Their government once 
within the —_ of the we be- 
came a perpetual source of intrigue at 
Constantinople... Among the officers 
of the Porte, bribery seems to'be the 
natural way to every object. The 
Fannar was crowded with candidates 
bidding over each other. The Turks, 
who throve at once by the: plunder of 
a deposed H , and by the bribe 
of t they i ocr succession, 
took care that the depositions 
and successions should be frequent ; 
and thus there were no fewer ‘than 
forty new sovereigns of Moldavia 
alone, during a space ef about ninety 
years, down to the year 1800, without: 
including the thirteen years of three 
forcible occupations by the Austrians 
and Prussians. Moldavia had thusa 
new sovereign on an average of every 
two years; and every sovereign, a 
purchaser of this capricious throne, and 








ir governments during seven 


_As this treaty of Kainargik is the 
i ic instrument on which 


to . 
pr blime Forte in taking pos 
session them, so. engages to 
sitive thd fellowing conditions, wish. 
out the least deviation :— 
Ast, “‘ To acknowledge and maintain 
the two Principalities, the established 


customs, rank, dignities, property, 
and churches, of the two nations, with. 
out any exception whatever. To give 
them total amnesty and pardon, con- 
formably. to the first article of the ge- 
neral treaty ; to leave unmolested all 
such persons as have not remained 
“faithful. to the Ottoman interest ; to 
admit them to their former ranks, and 
to restore to them any property and 
possessions they had previous to the 
War. . 
2d. ‘'To oppose no sort of difficulty 
to the free exercise of the Christian 
religion in the said Principalities, nor 
tothe repair and construction of 
churches and other buildings. 
3d. “‘ To restore to the monasteries 


in the neighbourhood of Ismail, H 


tim, and Bender, all any opel 


longing to them, and which con- 
to justice, been taken from them. 

-  Toacknowledge and bear due 
regard to the Ecclesiastical order... 
5th. “To permit those families and 
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individuals who have any desire of re- 
turning to Russia, or elsewhere, to de- 


part freely with their moveable pro- 
perty, and to-sllow them a year's time 
previously to such departure, that they 
may settle their affairs in the country. 

6th. ‘‘ To recommence entirely the 
payment of old accounts, for whatever 
relates to former contributions. 

7th. ‘* To claim no tribute from the 
inhabitants of the said Provinces and 
Pringipalities, for the space of time 
that they have been occupied by the 
Russians ; and in consideration of the 
losses and sufferings sustained by them 
on account of the war, to claim no sort 
of tribute from them for two years af- 
ter the date of the treaty. 

8th. ‘“‘ The Porte engages to show 
every regard and humanity to the in- 
habitants of the said countries, at and 
after the expiration of the term men- 
tioned in the 7th Article, relative to 
the tribute and taxes which they shall 
then be called on to pay, and will nei- 
ther suffer nor permit the Basha, or 


any other person, to oppress or molest 
ome the payment of the ordinary 
tribute. 


** And also, to allow them the free 
sith they enfapd. using’ She soe 
whi e uring the 
of Sultan , the Fourth, father 
of the present Sultan. 

* And the Porte shall permit the Hos- 
podars of Wallachia and of Moldavia 
to have one or more public agents to 
reside at Constantinople, Greeks by na- 
tion or religion, to transact the affairs 
of the provinces, and not only consents 
to acknowledge and treat with them, 
but also promises to observe in them 
the privileges due to persons who have 
public ights and interests, and are 
not under the control of power. 

“The Sublime Portealso acknowled- 
ges and admits, that the Russian “4 
nisters residi at Constantinople, 
shall have my right of interfering in 
behalf of the affairs of the two Princi- 
palities above-mentioned, and engages 
to pay every regard to their represen- 
tations. 

By the treaty of Jassy, in 1792, the 
Porte bound itself to consult the Rus~ 
sian Ambassador in the choice of the 
Hospodars, and to appoint none but 
such as were approved of by the em- 


‘ stipulation of the seven years’ 
residence of the Hospodars, entered 


into by the same treaty, was soon ne- 
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i y observed ; it was then open- 
violated , = = violation became 
subject of m yn laa inter 
ference on the part of the Russian Go- 
vernment. 

At the dispute seemed 
brought to a close by the appointment 
of Prince Ypsilanti to Wallachia, and 
Prince Alexander Mourousi to Molda- 
via, in 1802, with the declaration, that 
neither of themshould be removed pre- 
viously to the expiration of the seven 
years, unless the Russian Ambassador 
should admit that were guilty of 
an offence worthy of deposition. 

But Napoleon, in 1805, at war with 
England, and already determining to 
attack Russia, now began to draw 
besa into his bent Ss ate oc 

is intrigue were rapi ev 
in the increased jealeusy of the Porte, 
and in its higher tone with Russia and 
England. A defensive treaty with the 
former had been scarcely ratified, when 
the Porte declared its intention of sup- 
pressing all ‘‘ letters of protection,” or 
permissions to individual Turks to put 
themselves under the protection of fo- 
reign courts, in their trade and resi- 
dence within the Turkish territory. 
This measure, harsh and unexpected 
in itself, was rendered additionally of- 
— by ty mode mtg na 

orci uu compelling 
the seneacien of all the Rassian letters 
of protection, in contempt.of the public 
representations of the Russian embas- 
sy. 
A still more decisive act brought 
this di toa crisis. The Hospo- 
dars, Ypsilanti and Mourousi, were 
suddenly » without considera- 
tion of the Russian Ministry ; and 
Charles Callimachi was made Hospo- 
dar of Moldavia. Wallachia was given 
to Alexander Sutzo, a notorious parti- 
san of Napoleon, and an equally noto- 
rious hater of Russia. 

This measure had been foreseen. A 
Russian army was immediately march- 
ed over the frontier, and the fortresses 
of Hotimen and Bender were taken in- 
to possession. The Porte retorted by 
a declaration, or fetvaa, of the Mufti, 

iming that it was now legal for 
all good Mussulmen to repel this vio~ 


lent by force. 
__Bgland now took. ari active part in 
ilities with this blind and half-sa- 


vage cabinet. Mr Arbuthnot had been 
sent out in 1805, as Ambassador. On 
his arrival, the Porte, whether to gain 
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oy of ogland, hed proposed to renew 
t and, had jed to renew 
reaty-of 1799, the triple alliance 
of England, Russia, and T 
which was but for eight years, 
which was, of course, now near its ter- 
mination. 
The British Ambassador had not 
been furnished with for the 
; and on arrival from 
on his tation, the in- 
fluence of Napoleon had become irre- 
sistible. Napoleon steod at the head 
of the Continent, and the Porte was 
tempted by the hope of seeing its 
enemy i A direct oon 
was given to applications 
British Ambassador. ‘ 
Mr Arbuthnot, in conjunction with 
the Russian embassy, demanded the 
reinstatement of the Hospodars. A di- 
van was held, in which the Turkish 
ministry declared themselves for a de- 
cided resistance to thisdemand. But 


the Sultan’s voice was his 
council. He allowed that the demand 
was humiliating, but insisted that war 


should not be made on England. Se- 
bastiani, the French envoy, had been 
indefatigable in exciting this discns- 
sion. He was now in despair. But the 
news that the Russians were in Mol- 
davia arrived ; the Divan was instant- 
ly in a ferment, the Sultan, either 
alarmed at the ar irritation, or 
indignant at the insult to his territory, 
declared for immediate war, and 
Vizier was ordered to take the field. 

The Fox Administration were then 
masters of the English Cabinet, and 
they probably longed for the honours 
of a war of their own. A fleet was 
sent against the reluctant Turks, and, 
to the astonishment of the Sultan, and 
the terror and confusion of all Con~ 
stantinople, the Knglish entered the 
Dardanelles. The Sultan was once 
wus master em council sora while 

e city ex every to see 
the British squadron anchor before 
the Seraglio, and bombard the Sove- 
reign in his palace, he sent an agent to 
negotiate with Mr Arbuthnot, who 
was now on board the flag-ship. 

It is not Ronde i to a 
cause must be impu e sin 
tardiness of'a diplomacy which ought 
to have been expedited without the 
loss of a moment. But time was 
strangely lost. -On the other hand, 
Sebastiani, the French Envoy, with the 
cheracteristie activity of his nation, 








every moment to advantage.’ 
away, and the British fleet were seen 
still fixed in the Streights, he made 
himself popular by ditecting the de- 
fence of the city. Cannon were hour- 
ly planted on the sea-line, under his 
i ion ; troops were hastily brought 
in, and even the bold idea began to be 
entertained of cutting off the retreat 
of'those tardy invaders, by garrison- 
ing the Castles of Sestos and Abydos. 
The character of the Turkish Mi- 
nistry of this period, gives a curious 
abitual administration 
of the Mahometan kingdoms. 
’ Haffiz Ismail Pacha, Grand Vizier, 
had risen by obscure chances from ut- 
ter obscurity. He was singularly ig- 
norant of public affairs, but he had 
the su e characteristic of a Turk- 
ish public officer in perfection, a thirst 
for money. The hope of raising a large 
sum by the sale of the new appoint- 
ments, was asserted to have been his 
sole motive for urging the deposition 
of Ypsilanti and Mourousi long before 
the seven years were expired. The 


bargain plunged his country into a 
war. 


’ Ibraim-Aga, Kiaya-Bey, (equivalent 
to our secretary of state for the home 
pe pr was a man of a more de- 
cided temperament. His passion was 
thirst of power ; and for the purpose 
of its attainment, he had excited and 
carried on the refusal of the protec- 
tions ina manner the most studiously 
haughty and insulting to Russia. 

Turkish principles had chiefly in- 
fluenced these two ministers. But the 
heads of the Faith and the army, She- 
riff-Zaade-Attaa-Effendi the Mufti, 
and Pehlivan-Mehmet Aga, the Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Janizaries, were 
pg to be altogether under fo- 
reign ence, and were the t 

of Sebastiani. oe 

The cabinet was, however, not una- 
nimous. The secretary for foreign af- 
fairs, Galib Reis-Effendi, and Yussuf- 
Aga, Holiday-Kiayassi, or chancellor'to 
the Sultan’s mother, protested against 
this precipitate abandonment of the 
ancient league: But Turkish diplo- 


734 
turned 
When 


macy does not admit of difference of - 


opinion with the cold-blooded courtesy 
of Europe. Ministers threatened by 
the sword of the Janizary without, and 
by ‘the Sultan’s bow-string within, 
are not likely to resist long. The 


foreign’ minister and the chancellor 
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suddenly retired, and doubtless looked: 
on themselves as fortunate in being 
allowed to retire without manifestation: 
of that royal wrath which can do all 
things but forgive. ! 

But, of the Divan, Pehlivan-Meh- 
met was the most active agent of the 
French. In a lower rank of the ser 
vice, he had once commanded the 
guard of honour appointed to the 
French Embassy. Probably some ob- 
servation of his character had induced 
the French to make themselves mas- 
ters of him. But, from that period, 
he was the decided partizan of France, 
and he now performed an essential 
office. The presence of the British 
fleet, inactive as it was, had yet not 
lost its influence on the Sultan, and 
the negotiation, though tardy, was 
known to be continued ; Sebastiani 
became anxious, and through General 
Franchini he sent the commander of 
the Janizaries to try the effect of a 
nearer alarm on his master. Pehlivan 
Aga obtained an audience, and in- 
stantly declared his inability to re- 
strain the populace, and peculiarly the 
Janizaries, from acts of violence ; he 
magnified the public fury at the in- 
sult offered to the capital, and warned 
the Sultan in significant terms, that 
“© the Janizaries would not submit to 
the indignity of a treaty which they 
could look on in no other light than 
that of a capitulation.” 

Such are the privileges of the sword, 
and such is the feebleness of the scep= 
tre in the hands of solitary despotism. 
‘Fhis was a message which no Sultan 
has ever resisted, but at the loss of his 
head. Selim prudently yielded to the 
commands of those “* viceroys over 
him”—the intercourse with the Eng- 
lish ambassador wasinstantly broken off 
—the cannon were pointed to the Pro- 
pontis—the flag of defiance was hoist- 
ed on the Seraglio—and Sebastiani 
was the virtual lord of Constantinople. 
The English ambassador now awoke, 
but all negotiation was hopeless ; the 
English fleet at last felt the import- 
ance of time and tide, for they now 
both failed them. A violent wind sud- 
denly blew down the channel which 
they were to ascend. To reach Con- 
stantinople had thus become impossi- 
ble ; to stay where they were was ha- 
zardous, from the obvious preparations 
of the enemy to bombard them from the 
shore. They at length burst their'way’ 
between the castles, fired on ‘by the 
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ba se guns of the Turks, and hulled 
ith stone . bullets of .six hundred 
weight, that, to the utter astonish- 
ment. of the. English, swept the 
Streights from shore to shore. Even 
the obvious and easy mode of starv- 
ing the city ints terms by a blockade 
of the Dardanelles, was not attempted, 
and this first exploit of the new Cabi- 
net covered them with ridicule. 

The Russian invasion was not more 
fortunate, though from more allow- 
able causes. Russia was struggling 
with France for the security, or per- 
bape the supremacy of the Continent. 

her resources were turned to the 
North. The office of making the ac- 
tual frapreesion on Constantinople had 
been allotted to the British ; they had 
singularly failed. The office of the 
Russian frontier army was little more 
than to restrict the encroachments of 
the Turks. In this it succeeded. Hosti- 
lities were not severely pressed by the 
Vizier. The policy of Napoleon had 
rapidly become suspicious to the Di- 
van. . Their suspicions were realised 
at once by the treaty of Tilsit, by 
which Napoleon, instead of demand- 
ing the entire restitution of their rights 
over the Principalities, had merely 
negotiated an armistice, conditioning 
that the Russian army should leave 
the provinces clear until a final ar- 
rangement. This condition was not 
fulfilled ; it was probably never meant 
to. be fulfilled, and the Russians re- 
mained masters of the ground. Du- 
ring the attempt to reconcile those 
claims, one of those fierce changes 
which make the history of Eastern 
despotism, and pre-eminently of the 
Turkish, threw everything into con- 
vulsion. Popular discontents, a li-« 
centious soldiery, an ignorant, divi. 
ded, and ferocious cabinet, set Con- 
stantinople in an uproar. ‘The head 
of the Sultan was demanded, the ordi- 
nary peace-offering of this barbarian 
court ; Selim was dethroned and stran- 
gled. A new ministry, as wild, as ig- 
norant, and as bloody as the old, were 
instantly installed. New measures 
came with a new administration, and 
the alliance with a ay yey the =~ 
and most popular e of the police 
of the vig Thik ublic feeling had 
been foreseen by the British cabinet 


which had succeeded the ruined party 
of Fox; and Sir Arthur Paget had 
been sent, in 1807, to ascertain how 
far the Divan were disposed to return 
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to the old alliance ; this mission 
repelled for the moment, but another 
plenipotentiary followed, and in De- 
cember 1808, peace was definitively 
signed with the Porte. 

_ In all the transactions of Europe; 
Napoleon had been for some years the 
leading mind. No historian. of that 
extraordinary man will do justice to 
his powers, without following him 
from the field into the cabinet ; from 
the splendour and decisiveness of those 
successes of which his troops and gene- 
rals had their share, to the still higher 
triumph of those unshared successes by 
which he wielded the cabinets of Eu- 
rope,—that solitary and almost super- 
human Sagacity by which he inyolyed 

n 


them. in his scheme of conquest,-— 
that fatal, but magnificent mastery of 
spirit, that comp alike the brave 


and the feeble, the barbarian and the 
civilized, the timid courts of Germany 
and the haughty and hostile powers 
of Russia ns Turkey, to do the work 
of his guilty ambition, and stand har-~ 
nessed to drag his chariot wheels up 
the rugged way of Universal Empire. 

Turkish agents had been sent. to 
Bucharest to negotiate the restoration 
of the Principalities. But it. was.the 
will of Napoleon that Russia and Tur- 
key should continue hostile. The ce- 
lebrated conference at Erfurth, which 
brought Alexander into the ‘ Conti- 
nental system,” was instantly follow- 
ed by a declaration. of the Russian 
commander in the Principalities, that, 
as Alexander had pledged himself to 
the exclusion of England from. the 
continent, no terms could be. held 
with Turkey until the dismissal, of 
the British ambassador. The Turk- 
ish government, perceiving that. the 
quessce of possession was to be still 

ecided against them, recalled. their 
plenipotentiaries from the congress of 
Bucharest, and the war was renewed. 

The unwearied subtlety of Napo- 
leon’s politics, was perhaps never more 
strikingly developed than on this oc- 
casion. 

At Erfurth a secret article had been 
agreed on between Russia and France, 
by which Napoleon was to have Spain, 
and Alexander the Turkish provinces 
in Europe. For the double purpose. 
of giving time, and of depriving Spain 
of the assistance of England, a nego- 
tiation was thenceforth commenced 
with the British cabinet. . 

It is among the proudest glories of 





d, that she sity refused to 
’ een seen he es But be- 
fore the negotiation been brought 


i » had sent. a 
to the F senate, an- 
nouncing that Wallachia and Molda- 
via were to be considered from that 
time as the territory of Russia. 

The answer of the British cabinet 
his plan. He found, that 
thout securing Spain, he had given 
its equivalent to Russia ; and his 
pose now was to withdraw the Princi- 
palities once more. It is ascertained, 
that in the face of his own public do- 
-euments, he secretly incited Turkey 
to insist on the restitution of the Prin- 
cipalities, and even to invade them. 
On the other hand, he insisted that 
as a member of the “ Conti- 
nental System,” should not negotiate, 
but Ag to war with Turkey, the ally 
of England. He thus occupied the 
reluctant ally and the reluctant ene- 
my; and exhausted the resources of 
both in preparation for that time 
when he was to fall upon Russia, and 
to make her ruin the step to the pos- 
‘session of Constantinople. But the 
attention of the North was soon to 
absorbed by higher interests.— 
The march of the French armies to 
the Niemen, opened Alexander's 
eyes. Peace with Turkey became of 
national im ce. England join- 
ed her jiation, and a was 
concluded in 1812, by which the 

ri ities were ceded to Turkey, 
with the exception of that finer por- 
tion of Moldavia, lying between the 
Dneister and the Prath, and fixing 
the Russian line by the course of the 
latter. 

It may well seem strange to an 
European observer, that the Turks 
‘find ministers, generals, or diploma- 
tists. Certainly nothing can bea strong- 
er evidence of the insanity for power, 
that makes a of human nature. 
Minister, general, or diplomatist, can 
scarcely escape ruin under the most 
prosperous administration. In a coun- 
try where there is no privileged class, 
money must be the great object ; yet 

is the sure conductor of the 
Sultan’s wrath on its possessor. But 
disaster in office is sure to be visited 
with summary vengeance. The whole 
Divan are expurgated by the bow- 
string, or a popular tumult ; the loss 
of a battle costs the Vizier his head ; 
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and the diplomatist suspected of one 

of the thousand suspicions of the most 

ealous court on earth, is assassinated 
fore the ink of his treaty is dry. 

- The fate of Mourousi, the state-in- 


terpreter, who negotiated the treaty of 
1812 with Russia, might be a oa 
ing to less ambitious spirits than his 
countryinen of the Fannar, . 

The office of state-interpreter had 
been, as we have already mentioned, 
the necessary step to the throne of the 
Principalities. his prince, Deme- 
trius Mourousi, had by this treaty 
strengthened, as he conceived, his in- 
terest at once with Russia and Tur- 
key. He remained in Wallachia, in 
the expectation of being appointed 
Hospodar. To his astonishment, he 
received at once the news that Yanco 
Caradja had been appointed to Wal- 
lachia, and Charles Callimachi to Mol- 
davia ; and that his return to Con- 
stantinople was at the peril of his 
head. 

In this dilemma the Russian envoy 
offered him an asylum in Russia, and 
a pension. But his family were in 
= wer of the php — “— a 
blind ex tion of justifying him- 
self, ehathe must have Ende that 
justice was not to be found, and of 
throwing the responsibility on Galib 
Effendi, the minister for foreign af- 
fairs, and nominal plenipotentiary, he 
made the hazardous determination of 
returning to Constantinople. But Ga- 
lib had already received secret orders 
to arrest him the moment he crossed 
the Danube, and send him to the 
_— Vizier’s head-quarters at Shum- 
a. 

The secret was kept with Asiatic 
duplicity ; the Greek prince was sei- 
at on his journey, and conveyed un- 
oa On alighith “ry peri Fo 
trial. On ing at the gate e 
Vizier’s aie, was saat by the 
Chiaoushes (orderlies), and cut to 
pieces on the spot. His head was sent 
to Constantinople, and with that of 
his brother, also state-interpreter, was 
exposed for three days on the gate of 
the Seraglio. 

The importance of Wallachia and 
Moldavia results from their central 
position among the great military 
powers. They touch on the Austrian 
provinces of Temesvar, Transylvania, 
and Bankavina, by the Carpathian 
mountains ; on Russia, with the 


Pruth between, and are separated froim 
6 
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Bulgaria only by the Danube. The 
“form the mncut {enpertsnt point of the 
“‘Yurkish frontier to thé north, and 
as they are considered to require at 
least one campaign for their conquest, 
they thus give Turkey the invaluable 
i of a year of preparation. 
Yet, contrasted with the possessions 
of the Sultan, Lord of Asia Minor, 
and of the Czar, Lord of all from the 
Danube to the Pole, they are utterly 
insignificant, a strip of territory, at 
most but 350 miles long, and 160 
broad. But they are a Border land, 
and are paved with Russian and Turk- 
ish d afew 
Even of this space a vast quantit 
is almost a desert. The land is g 
swamp, of course unhealthy, and the 
utter poverty of the people, and the 
habitual hopelessness of men, who 
know that their country will be the 
first scene of conflict in every Turkish 
war, impedes all efforts to subdue the 
deleterious qualities of the soil. What 
the Russian soldier spares, the Turkish 
Pasha seizes; and the land at this 
hour exhibits the most striking and 
melancholy example - all the evils of 
tyranny in peace, and rapine in war. 
But "his actual desolation of the 
plains does not extend to the country 
in the neighbourhood of the Carpa- 
thian mountains. The interchange of 
hill and valley is always picturesque ; 
and the elevation of those mountains, 
not too high for fertility, nor too low 
for the sublime of landscape, makes 
them incomparable features to the 
traveller’s eye. The foot of the moun- 
tain range, from the Pruth to the Da- 
nube at Orsova, is a perpetual succes- 
sion of romantic slopes, covered with 
all the luxuriant vegetation of the 
south, and a large quantity of the 
products of the north. Streams, fresh 
valleys, vineyards, and meadows thick 
with flowers, fill the landscape. But 
when the traveller, continually as- 
cending, penetrates among the gorges 
of the mountains, he sees himself sur- 
rounded by the noblest forms of Al- 
pine scenery,—the sunless defile, the 
mountain torrent, roaring at the basis 
of the hills—spires, and pinnacles of 
marble, coloured with every tint of 
verdure and light, shooting above— 
cataracts th ing round him—the 


whole magnificence of wild nature. 

- The roads through those mountains 

are a formidable drawback on their 

celebrity. In summer, passable with 
Vor. XIX. 
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difficulty,—in winter, they are almost 
tities—the winter torrents pe 
huge fragments of the hills—the roads 
are blocked up by rocks, and stripped 
by the rains and stréams—and as the 
greater part of those roads run along 
the edge of precipices, the hazard of 
the passage, and the difficulty of re- 
pair, become at once and formidably 
multiplied. ae 

The same miserable misgovernment 
which breaks down the country acts 
here. The of the Principa- 
lities are afraid to attend to the im- 
provement of these roads, by which 
communication might be maintained 
with civilised Europe. The possibility 
that Austrian troops might find an 
easier entrance through the defiles, 
keeps the Turkish government fiercely 
rove- 
ment. The Hospodar, who holds his 
sceptre and his head only at the plea- 
sure of the Divan, will hazard nothi 
for patriotism ; and this noble-district 
is still more solitary than the plains. 
A few peasants, stationed at a few 
post-houses, to supply the couriers 
with horses, and a few wood-ecutters, 
make its population. -A free govern- 
ment would make. this fine region as 
populous as Switzerland. 

The goitre is found among the 
mountaineers. As in the Alps, it 
sometimes brings idiotism, and a ge- 
neral weakness of the physical powers. 
The inhabitants impute it (it may be 
presumed with satisfactory evidence 
to drinking the snow-water. The till- 
age of the plains nearly follows the 
practice of FE ; but oxen are em- 
Fal ted off Ga posuantey ge 

e peasantry i 
corn, of which the harvest commences 
in September. An equal quantity,of 
wheat is sown for omg 
tion. Barley, as used only for cattle 
and poultry, is the smallest crop. The 
wheat and barley harvest isin July. 

No proprietor of an estate (Boyar) 
cultivates it on his own account. He 
rents it to the highest bidder, or pr 
a number of peasants upon it, to w 
he makes advances of mney om who 
repay him by a portion of the uce ; ' 
po "stealing fa saaoek and public 
contributions. The principal estates 
give an income of fifty or.sixty thou- 
sand piastres; but they are univer- 
sally encumbered with marriage-por- 
tions for the daughters of the family ; 
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and these portions compel constant 
subdivision of the estates. Thus, in a 
few generations, all aristocratie pro- 
moust be melted away. 

remarkable i which cave 
found in every part urope, W 
habits are so familiar, yet whose origin 
is still so unknown, the Gipsies, seem 
to have their “ abiding land” in this 
wasted territory. 

Like the Jew, who finds a bitter 
and cheating resemblance of a place 
of rest and establishment in 4 
the most ruined and abject kingdom 
of the North; the Gipsy, the Jew 
of Paganism, without nation, or home, 
or honour among men, yet retaining 
an indelible character of countenance, 
habits, and separation, finds his pecu- 
liar place in the most ruined region 
of the South of Europe. Wallachia 
and Moldavia contain about an hun- 
dred and fifty thousand Gipsies ; a 
vast tion to a population of only 
a mand a half. They are sup- 

to have-made their first entrance 
in a multitude, from Germany, in the 
fifteenth century. They have the na- 
tural hardiness of constitution and en- 
durance of fatigue that belong to their 
life of exposure. But the original 
characteristics of the race are unfail- 
ing. They hate work, regular habita- 
pcp Hot a ce ce ate a 
try where is nothing to beg t 
a yet beggars—where there is im 
to thieve, they yet exhibit their 
indelible turn for thieving—and where 
every man’s fortune is alike misera- 
ble, the Gipsy is still the fortune- 
teller. They adopt no religion, ex- 
eept when they are compelled by their 
masters ; no marriage, and no civil 
rights—they cere for neither. It is re- 
markable, however, to find in Europe 
the actual equivalent to the Negro. 
The Wallachian and Moldavian Gip- 
is a slave, purehased and dispose. 
. One class belonging to the go- 
vernment, to the amount of eighty 
thousand, is comparatively free, in 
consequence of the mere inability of 
government to find anything for them 
todo. The price of their lazy life is 
a poll-tax of forty piastres for every 
niale above the age of fifteen. They 


are 
thi 


work at some of the lower handicrafts; ~ 


or perform at tavern-doors, or even at 
the Boyar’s entertainments, on the 
rude musical instruments of the coun- 
iry. ‘The private slaves are employed 
as household slaves, or in the vine. 
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yards. ‘They are not legally punish- 
able with death by their nha; but 
the bastinado is frequent. The pub- 
lic executioners are regularly chosen 
from among the Gipsies, and they 
thus render back something to the 
public for their life of petty larceny. 
The climate of the Principalities 
shut in between tlie Black Sea and 
Mount Hemus on the one side, and 
the Carpathian Mountains on the 
other, is extremely variable. Blasts 
of the north-east wind strike across 
the atmosphere frequently, and in the 
height of summer drive the inhabit- 
ants to their furs. The south wind 
brings warmth and serenity once more ; 
but this visitation is brief, and Mount 
Hemus and the Black Sea are still 
the lords of the seasons. The climate 
is ungenial, and, like the land, a bor- 
der between the contending powers of 
the North and South. The summer is 
molested by thunder and lightning of 
southern intensity. The winter is 
mild and long. The country is co- 
vered with snow from December, when 
the frost sets in with Russian severity, 
till February. The rivers are all sud. 
denly stopped ; even the vast current 
of the Danube itself is frozen for six 
weeks, thick enough to bear the hea- 
viest artillery. The peasants wander 
about on sledges, and winter domi- 
neers over the land of the Hospodars. 
All things grow interesting to the 
philosopher when they approach the 
perfection of their state; and these 
Principalities are actually worth ob- 
servation, from their making the nears 
est approach of anything earthly to 
the perfection of utter publie lifeless- 
ness. They are the Kingdom of In- 


delence——the central spot of the great 
Empire of Sloth, with all its privi- 
leges exemplified in all ranks of being, 


from the princes, nobles, and clergy, 
down to even the beasts of the forest 
and the domestic animals. The Boyar 
will not read, the priest cannot, the 
peasant never dreams of anything of 
the kind. The state is administered 
by orders from Constantinople. The 
church has a earnival, and 20 hun- 
dred and ten holidays in the year! 
This is the allowance for the general 
community ; but the public offieers 
assert their right to the lion’s share of 
the national idleness, and demand, 
above those days of sacred somnolen- 
ey, a fortnight’s rest at Easter, and a 
recess in the heats of summer! Every~- 
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thing. is idle but the tax-gatherer and/ 
the mosquitoes. ‘ 

.. The ground-work of the language 
is Latin and Sclavonic. For mianycen- 
turies:it was without book, for it had 


no letters.. The Boyars were con- 
tented with writing their names, and 
that in the Sclavenie character. The 
Bible was not merely an unused book, 
be almost an — oe 

_ This ignorance might be surprising 
inthe neonoicot Gamer of the North ; 
but who could expect to find it in the 
direct road. between Viertna and Con- 
stantinople, in a land the perpetual 
subject of Russian and Turkish diplo- 
macy, atid: among a people to whom 
Latin was nearly a vernacular tongue, 
and calling  Semente the descendants 
of 

_ Mavrocordato, a. man’ who, if the 
people of the Principalities were not 
too indolent to do pogiing but eat, 
sleep, and die, would have long since 
had statues, was the first who attempt- 
ed. to fix, the language. In-1735, he 
compiled a Grammar of the popular 
tongue, and formed its letters from 
the Sclavonic er “Greek. _ 
next was of still higher utility. 
He prowidod that copies of the Bible 
should: be distributed and regularly 
in the churches. The sanction 
the Prince prevailed on his court, 


and in the of yeats some of 
the Boyars hod even learned to read. 
It is.singular that, in- this land of 
ignorance, the. modern Greek should 
be more purely spoken than in any 
of Greece itself, except pethaps 
ina. In. Wallachia it is the court 
langage 5. it- has. been, of course, 
adopted by all who were desirous of 
distinction with: the Hospodars. It is 
isfi - by, none. of the dialects 
which corrupt the Hellenic in its own 
ancient-and famous country ; and the 
erpetual intercourse with the accom- 
plished Greeks of: the Fannar, secures 
it.from the rudeness of the Sclavo- 
nic, or the original and barbarous jar- 
gon of the descendants of the Dacian 
tribes. With the Moldavians it is 
less in use; and French and German 
have become the more general lan- 


The ancient history of those Prin- 
cipalities connects them with some of 
the great names of the Roman em- 

ire. Transylvania, Temesvar, Wal- 
fachia, and Moldavia, formed the an- 
cient kingdom of Dacia. The origi- 
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nal inhabitants were a Scythian tribe, 
known to the Greeks by the compre- 
hensive name’ of Piracians. They 
Daclly, warts Beate: Barty an 

it wartiors; brave, li and 
lookings upon’ Béptl? by ie Acid 4h the 
security of a higher life of happiness. ° 

The Romans wrider the ag of 
Augustus first reached the Darube. 
They found the Dacians a fierce ene- 
my, under a-wartikeking, Berebestes. 
But the Roman discipline was invin- 
cible—after some battles’ they gave 
way, and, as was the custom of the 
conquerors, wher the conquest had 
been of peculiar difficulty, the king- 
dom was divided inté four or five go- 
vernments; At the’end of a century, 
Decebolus, one of those daring min 
that sometimes rise to shape the des- 
tinies of states, rosé up’ among the 
Dacians. In A.D: 87, he combined 
the Principalities in one grand insur- 
rection, and dared to make licad against 
the power of Imperial Rome. 

Domitian marched in ‘person against 
the Dacian king’; but’ the difficulties 
of the country; atid the fierce bravery 
of the peoples, baffled the emperor. 
A treaty was concluded, and a sum 
was assigned to Decebolus. The Ro- 
mans called this a pension, but the 
Dacians called it #’ tribute. 

Trajan ascended’ the throne: His 
spirit disdained this contession to bat- 
barians, and‘in’ A. D. 102° he refused 
to pay the tribute. The Dacians in- 
stantly crossed the Danube, and ra- 
vaged the Romiaii’ territory. an 
turned the strength of the empire upon 
them, drove theif across the river, 
and, after‘a succession of bloddy strug- 

les; ¢ Decébolus tu declare 
imself a vassal of Rome. 

The Dacian king ‘was ‘not yet ‘sub- 
dued. He ‘attempted’ to unite the 
great Thracian tiibes ina confederacy 
against Rome:. Trajan again headed 
his armies, and marched to the Da- 
nube ; but it‘ was now autumn, and 
all the armies: of the empire might 
have been buried, in a winter cam- 
paign, among tle snows and’ marshes 
of this inclement and’ scarcely knowh 
land. The’ emperor pitched’ his camp 
on the bank of the river till the spring. 
In the ‘interval he built the fanious 
bridge over’ the’ Danube, from tlie de- 
signs of Apollodorus of Damascus ; a 
work, in its day, ationg the boasts of 
imperial building, and even now ex- 


hibiting, in its relics, the grandeur 
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and, in order to render the 
t barbarians impos- 
sible for the future, it was colonized 
by Romans, and made a propretor- 
ship. ‘Roman civilization followed, 
cities ‘were built, and roads were run 

the country. Under the 
i these inva- 


running Dacia, finally swept Italy. 
The  Arst conflict ‘vith tthe Turks 
was in 1391, when the Voivode 
(prince) Mirtza invaded the’ neigh- 
ing province in the reign of Baja- 
zet. Sultan rushed back from 
Asia with an immense army, (then 


thaps the most highly appointed 
oa disciplined in the wl ») broke 
the Voivode’s power in a bloody battle, 
and made him his vassal, with an an- 
nual tribute of 3000 piastres, scarcely 
more than a mere acknowledgment of 
paca the 4 vem a piastre 
being but eightpence. 

A succession of bloody revolts fol- 
lowed, until A.D. 1460, when the Sul- 
tan, Mahomed II., returning from the 
conquest of the Archipelago, came to 
chastise the rebellion of the Voivade 
Dracula (devil). Dracula was defeat- 
ed, and his brother Bladus placed on 
the throne, by a treaty which bound 
the Wallachians to that dominion, 
which they have never since been able 
to shake off. The treaty, singularly 
mild for the time and the spirit of a 
Turkish conqueror, to this day forms 
the basis of the Wallachian “ consti- 
tution,” and for the double purpose 
of and security, the rank and 
title of a Pasha were conferred upon 
the Hospodar (Lord, from the Scla- 
vonie, gospodin ). 

The form of their investiture, their 
court, and their government, are 
Turkish. They receive their appoint- 

“ments at Constantinople, with the ce= 
remonies used in creating Viziers and 
Pashas. The Kukka, or military crest, 
is placed on their heads by the Muz- 
thur Aga, and the robe of honour is 
Jaid on their shoulders by the Grand 


et 
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Vizier. They have the military music 
and the “ three tails,” and are present- 
ed to the Sultan at a full public au- 
dience. From the Seraglio, they move 
in ion to the church of the 
Greek Patriarch, where the ceremonies 
of the old inauguration of the Greek 
Emperors are performed on them. 
They are then furnished with a train 
of Turkish dignitaries, whose office is 
to install them in the Principalities. 
They make their public entry there 
with the p of the Sultan, in the 
midst of the Boyars, and high ecclesi- 
astics. Their council bears the Turkish 
name of a “ Divan.” 

It was to be presumed that the cities 
of these enslaved countries should bear 
the ruined character of the nation. 
Bucharest, the capital of Wallachia, is 
dilapidated, though large, and con- 
taining 80,000 inhabitants, with the 
inordinate proportion of three hundred 
and sixty-six ehurches, and twenty 
monasteries. Four centuries ago, it 
was a village belonging to an indivi- 
dual named Bukor. In 1698, it was 
made the permanent seat of govern- 
ment, probably from its easier inter+ 
course with Turkey. 

The streets of thiscity, and of all the 
provincial towns, are paved or floored 
with logs of timber thrown across. 
This irregular pavement soon gives 
way, and the streets become all but 
impassable. In summer filled with 
dust, in winter with mud, they almost 
prohibit foot passengers, while carriages 
make their way only with infinite ha- 
zard. These wooden streets, too, have 
the usual dearness of the resources of 
indolence. They require renewal every 
half dozen years. 

The summer produces malignant 
diseases, from the miasmata of those 
streets, which are dangerously narrow, 
and totally unventilated. The natives 
excuse their indolence, by saying that 
the ground is too soft to admit of stone 
pavements ; while they have before 
their eyes the evidence of the ‘* Ro~ 
man causeways.” The grandees are 
too inactive to do anything. The 
Hospodars are too much afraid te do 
anything. Jassy, the Moldavian ca- 
pital, is a smaller city, but a hand- 
somer one, from its containing a num- 
ber of houses built by the foreign 
merchants. It has 40,000 inhabitants. 
The palace is like the seraglio, a 
huge enclosure of court yards and gar- 
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dens, furnished orientally, and lodg- 
ing a dependant multitude r 


commencement of the Russian 


intercourse was in 1710. The Czar 
Peter was then risen, founding that 
ex’ power which has since 
grown with such tic rapidity 
into the emp’re of the North of Europe 
and Asia. The Porte, which had, so 
late as 1695, shaken the supremacy of 
Austria, scarcely rested on its arms 
after the treaty of Carlowitz, when 
Peter formed bold conception of 
attacking the Ottoman dominions. A 
territory of the Greek faith, bitterly 
onan its Turkish masters, and 
lying y in his road to Constan- 
tinople, naturally became the first ob- 
ject of the campaign. Besarabba, the 
Voivade of Wallachia, had been al- 
ready in secret alliance with Austria. 
He was easily won by Peter, and a 
negotiation was opined, in which he 
agreed to furnish the Russians with a 


force of 30,000 , and with pro- 
visions for the invading army. 
The iation was soon known by 


the Porte, and the death of the Votvade 
was determined on, but it was delayed 
till the secure moment. ‘The Turks 
were still the great military power of 
the south, and on the first sound of 
Russian war, the Sultan put himself 
at the head of 220,000 men, and 
marched direct upon the gag ew 
Peter, in 1711, had arrived in Molda- 
via, and halted in its capital, in expec- 
tation of the Wallachian army. But 
the Ottomans were already on the 
frontier. Besarabba, terrified, shrunk 
from his promises, and this campaign 
suddenly became the most perilous in 
the annals of the great Czar. He was 
surrounded in an exhausted country, 
and after exhibiting all the dexterous 
and daring qualities of his nature in 
succession, was reduced to the neces- 
sity of negotiation for his escape. The 
generosity or weakness of the Sultan 
on that day, threw away the golden 
oppenteans of extinguishing the rising 
glories of Russia. 

The history of the fickle Voivade is 
characteristic of Ottoman diplomacy. 
Inhis eagerness to conciliate the Porte, 
he remitted vast sums of money to 
Constantinople, the natural mode of 

ing impunity. But in his terror 
he remitted too much. The Porte, 
conceiving that he had, by sonre means 
or other, Crashed master of measureless 


wealth, issued an order for the seizure 
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of the prince end his treasures. In 
Passion week of the year 1714, a Capi- 
gee-bashi (chamberlain) arrived at 
Bucharest with anescort ; he sent word 
to the prince ‘that he was on his 

to one of the fortresses, and should 
have tithe to pay him a visit on 
the next morning before his 

The visit was one of death. As he 
entered the audience chamber, and the 
prince stood up to receive the messen~ 
ger of the Sultan, the Capigee-bashi 
shoulder, the signal, ot that period, of 
8 , the signal, at that peri 
deposition to the high officers of state. 
aa Voivode, astonished, — out into 
urious invective against the treachery 
and ingratitude of the Sultan. But he 
was in the power of hands that never: 
relaxed their grasp. He was made: 
prisoner ; his public a 
vate were seized, he was 
poe ty stoma read in the Divan, . 
and was ordered instantly to Constan« 
— with all his family. 

The people of Bucharest, thunders ' 
struck, made no resistance, and the 
unfortunate prince was hurried across 
the Danube. On his arrival at Con« 
stantinople, the of his mi<- 
serable and restless life of ambition 
was rapidly brought to a close. . He 
was flung into the prison of the Seven 


which, if the nae mn find a 
tongue, might have the most disasa 
tous and. dexp Sa ae 
ndeur to » of an in 

oeald. His wealth was fund unequal 
to the extravagant conceptions of the 
Divan. To discover his secret stores, . 
his four sons were put to the torture 
for three successive days, in the sight 
of their wretched father ! 

At the close of this unavailing scene 
of horror, the Sultan ordered that 
they should be all beheaded. They» 
were led out into a square of the Se~ 
raglio, from the windows of which 
looked the Sultan and his principal 
officers. ‘Then came the full declara~ . 
tion of the long-reserved vengeance of 
the Porte. An officer read to the pri< 
soners the charges of the Voivode's 
old intercourse with Austria, his later 
negotiations with the Czar, and the 
whole list of suspicions that he had 
looked on as wiped away by years, 
but which no time ever extinguishes 
in the fierce recollections of the 'Turk. 
His four sons were then put to death, 
their father undergoing the bitterness 
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. daughters, and her grandson, 
were=spared.. They were first sent 
inte exile to Cuttaya, in Asia Minor, 
but im three years they were suffered 
t»return to Wallachia. A descendant 
of this grandson still survives, in pos~ 
session of the estates of his ancestor, 
to be the richest and 
first: Boyar of Wallachia, his in- 
come:amounting to 200,000 piastres, 
L.%500.), 
- "Phe: subsequent weakness of the 
Turkish power invited the attacks, in 
1725, of Russia ;. the treaty of Rainor- 
gic, in 1775, established their right of 
, Vir= 


tually equivalent to a perpetual right 
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asrive. It is memorable that the Greek 


insurrection should have ori in 
ment. - 


. The political outa of rege a 
palities has now e an object, of 
the highest' European interest. They, 
ee for me war, 

once p, ma over 
and on their elds will, be 
the 7 a toy of. the = 
and ian, for the supremacy of the 
one, and the existence of the other. 
Thetreaty of Kainorgik was the re~. 
sultof the of Russia. 
It was dictated by the Empress Ca- 
therine;.of whom it might be said, 
that! if any name was ever. written 
ow her heart, it was ‘‘ Constantinople.” 

The right of interfering in the ad~ 
ministration of the principalities, con~ 
ferring:the double advantage of con- 
ciliating the le in peace, as their 
defender from the severities of the 
Divan, and giving a tual 
for: war, was never by that 
most: masculine and ambitious sove-: 
reign of her time. ‘ 

But to make this interference more 
tic, Catherine — ——- 
Imperial agents, whom en+ 
titled consuls, should be received, 
withauthority to protect the Russian 
traders and dependants. This the 
Porte was unable to refuse, and the 
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amiaeeion » however reluctantly, was 
made. ? 

, Austria now demanded that she'too 
should, have consuls, though for pur. 
poses more exclusively commercial. 
Republican France next made @ simi« 
lar demand, and. her consuls were, 


- like all her foreign functionaries, spies, 


and the conductors of political in« 
trigue. In, 1802, a British Consul 
General. was appointed to reside: at 
Bucharest, chiefly for the purpose of 
assisting the correspondence between 
England and Turkey. The peace of 
Tilsit put, an end to his mission; but 
in. 1813. he was re-appointed, with 
enlarged powers, for commercial. pur~ 


On the general view of European _ 
politics, it is a supremely difficult 
question to decide in whose hands the 
possession of this territory would be 
more fortunate for the general balance 
of power. To Russia, it would lay 
open the whole of the northern fron« 
tier of Turkey. The Danube once 
feces few marches would bring a 

ian army to the gates of Con. 
stantinople. The ambition of conquest 
is the very spirit and essence of the 
Russian empire ; and of all conquest, 
that of Tur a Heomeng 
its apparent ease, natio _ 
judiees, the most tempting. But the 
possession of Wallachia and’ Molda- 
via would. also lay open the north. 
eastern frontier of Austria, and cut off 
her intercourse with Turkey. Jealous 
sy, must arise, and: from jealousy be~ 
tween the powerful, war is not remote. 
With Austria, Russia, and Turkey, 
engaged in war, and it would bea wild 
and bloody.one, what nation of Eu« 
rope could feel itself distant enough to 
be unsucked into that huge and boil- 
ing eddy of fierce passions and re~ 
morseless carnage ? 

Those topics have now degenerated 
into the common talk, but they are not 
the less full of terrible apprehensions. 
The resistance of the Turks has been 
always bold, and increasing in intre« 
pidity as the pressure of the enemy 
drove them nearer home. Nothing can 
be more worthy of observation than 
theactual slightness of the impression 
that all the power of Austria and Buse 
sia, even combined, has been able to» 
make-on the actual Turkish territory 
during the last hundred years ; years, 
as they were, of acknowledged decline. 
The naked Greeks have struck a deep 
er blow on the Ottoman crest than alt 
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the polished arms of the great military 


But we may have -yet to learn the 
true resources of Turkey for the field ; 


the tremendous capabilities that are to 
be found in the final union of despe- 
rate courage, oriental pride, and, above 
all, fierce and lift supersti- 
= Renee te the pd the - ivan 

ave passions of the eun-~ 
excited ; and the unfolding Sein oo the 
“« Prophet’s Banner,” has been looked 
on as scarcely more than a state pa- 
geant. But when it is felt that the true 
day of struggle has eome, that life or 
death, the expulsion of the nation from 
Europe, or the defeat of the invader, 
are-the only alternatives, we shall see 
the lifting of the “‘ Sacred Standard” 
no pageant, but a summons to all the 
fury and tiger-like strength of Maho- 
metanism. These things may, by pos- 
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sibility, not oeeur; but if the Turk 
shall submit to see the Russian flag 
J rh 

wi t a struggle worthy 
pire built on the of the 
seymitar, all ation on national 
character is dream and emp 


the possession of the Principalities, it 
may be within her fortunes to possess 
them without g the slow and 
indolent wrath of the Divan to despe- 
ration. But if shestop even there, itis 
only to invigorate herself for the fu- 
ture seizure of Constantinople. That 
seizure must bring on a general war ; 
one probably une led in violenee 
and devastation ; probably the final 
convulsion of Europe, from which but 
few of its existing thrones may rise 
undone ! 


of an em- 





TO THE EDITOR OF BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 


Sir, 


I nave sent you a Greek translation of the celebrated character of Hanni- 


bal, as drawn by Livy, in the 24th Book of his history, and 4th chapter. It 
formed one of the subjects for Exercises in my third class during last session, 
and was executed by a few students with very considerable ability. I do not 
offer the translation to public inspection through the medium of your Maga~ 
zine, upon the presumption that it is free from errors, but with the view, that, 
should it attract the notice of any critic well acquainted with the structure, 
idioms, and niceties of the Greek language, I may avail myself of his remarks 





upon it. 


College, Edinburgh, 6th May 1826. 


Your obedient servant, 


G. Dunsar. 





CHARACTER OF HANNIBAL, LIVY, B. 21. C. 4 


*¢ Missus Hannibal in Hispaniam, 
primo statim adventu omnem exerci- 
tum in se convertit. Hamilcarem ju- 
venem redditum sibi veteres milites 
credere: eundem vigorem in vultu, 
vimque in oculis, habitum oris, linea- 
mentaque intueri. dein brevi effecit, 
ut pater in se minimum momentum 
ad favorem conciliandum esset. Nun- 
quam ingenium idem ad res diversis- 
simas, parendum atque imperandum, 
habilius fuit. itaque haud facile decer- 
neres, utrum imperatori, an exercitui, 
caricr esset: n we Hasivabel alium 
quemquam praeficere malle, ubi quid 
fortiter ac strenue agendum esset ; 


*Avibas sis "Tengéaey xm Pes, ws 
wearer aPinere, wae cd oredtiya* 
avxricare’ Oi os orgariuiras of wa~ 
Aaios “Apiarxay viavler amorreaPivre 
wads txioriver’ THY pie aUTHY weo- 
camov icxuv, to 9 wird Grimes afv, 
chy O° thaws Bev xeel Pvrsy opecscer 
Semgiocs “Emsera di ty Coaysi ray rod 
wATLOS IMD waga pinedy iwoincwto 
wees Td Thy ” evra evvosay xextnrbes” 
Ovdewers Bh 4 adrh Picts sis ta mAsicr 
Tor am arrgrwr DiaPigorta, Td wisbso~ 
bees, need +d eegyur, ixavariga trsPirte, 
worse ov padlus Drayrynioxois wéirtgor 
Te crgernys @ TH oTedte xeoPidict:- 
eos tin” Ours *Avdeotens. WOives &AAdy 
meosrrynivas toovrero, Srey ts Exen ar- 
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neque milites alio duce plus confidere 
aut audere. ee age audaciae ad 
yrrieaia capessenda, plurimum consi- 
ii inter ipsa pericula erat. nullo labore 
aut corpus fatigari, aut animus vinci 
poterat. Caloris ac frigoris patientia 
par: cibi potionisque desiderio natu- 
rali, non voluptate, modus finitus: 
vigiliarum somnique nec die, nee noc- 
te, discriminata tempora. Id, quod 
gerendis rebus superesset, quieti da- 
tum: ea neque molli strato, neque 
silentio, arcessita. Multi , mili- 
tari sagulo opertum, humi jacentem 
inter custodias stationesque militum 
conspexerunt. Vestitus nihil inter 
aequales excellens: arma atque equi 
iciebantur. Equitum peditum- 
que idem longe primus erat. princeps 
in proelium ibat:,ultimus conserto 
proelio excedebat. Has tantas viri vir- 
tutes ingentia vitia aequabant ; inhu- 
mana crudelitas, perfidia plus quam 
Punica, nihil veri, nihil sancti, nullus 
deim metus, nullum jusjurandum, 
nulla religio. Cum hac indole virtu- 
tum atque vitiorum triennio sub Has- 
brubale imperatore meruit, nulla re, 
quae da videndaque magno futu- 
ro duci esset, praetermissa.” 


Character of Hannibal. 
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Teisons cei tppopeevong eax Snvas, ours of 
orearioras Exige pectArov wyigeors ovd 
insbetppiiocs ode rorAuioos “He wire 
wAsiorn mév weds Tovs xivDLVOUS ToALEH, 
wrsiorn O% Qgiraric ty ois xivduvess 


apres’ Odss.ro omen, ovre 4 Yun 
evden Kove ov) amoxcueresy odds nrTa- 
oar hduvere’ Yuxyous nas Sdawous 
opeosiig MmMETEEIKIG’ To ToD ofrov xa 
worov é oS nate Thy THs Yuxins iari- 
Oupedcer, ov xeeb” yddrmy DiweiLere* Oi 
ris Peeves xh ToD Laver xaigos ovde 
npetecs ouds yuntis ~ Desxgivorro* O8 
xgines, 0, THY a ts mem gourypeivany, 
Migiwy, outs novyice magtdobn, xeek AUTH 
OUTS marduw OT EapaTs OUTE cry Yed- 
pesves SDecivero" lores D cevrov worrenss 
xrapuds mreginexeeopepesyoy TE meek yeoopeees 
nataxtieevey & THis TAY oTeTIATHY 
Puraxcis xi Peovenis idewv “Eobara 
fey ovdey THY HAmIWTOY Siew a3 
Cowra xi TOUS iwmous miglorsmros® TV 
o imxioy nai trav milay worv xedriores 
tyivero. 1giirog piv sig vhy pectyny 
angueciro® borares 8, tis peat xens yevopeirns, 
amty wets: Tavrass raig tommutais ay- 
dees gives wk pesyioras xaxias ayTép- 
pores goa ‘Qyuorns ixegoaudroica, 
amiotia wrtov 4 Ke aendovixen, ovdey 
aAnbis, ovdty door, ovdais TAY Sea” Dobos, 
ova sV0g%06 olmwor Gy olds suztons* Tav- 
Ts Tis THY KaADY xe] THY XaXaY wOTe® 
Ducsws bmagyovrns, trn tela ue ‘Ace 
deovo wryipeovos toreureuero, ovdsves 
Gwsrious, & TH péArorTs oTeeTHYS 
Emsonpew yernztrbas woimria Tt xed trie 
oNewrTia. 





HOLYROOD. 


Imrertat Holyrood! to thy green court, 

Where knightly pride and peerless beauty stray'd, 
It soothes lone Meditation, in the shade 

Of thought-awakening eve, to make resort ; 

For heart-arousing visions brightly come, 


And glide before the wizard Menory’s f 2 
Lo! Kings and Queens, and stately Nobles, 


pass, 


Now moulder’d all within the silent tomb : 

Grey Towers and Galleries ! hath your pictured gloom 
No tongues oracular to tell what was ? 

Yet here the pale, stain'd ghost of Rizzio flits, 

There giant Darnley stands in anger mute, 

And Mary, loveliest mould of woman, sits 

Amid her maids, who listen to her lute. 
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The First of May. 135 


¢ Rr THE FIRST OF MAY. 


The First of May !—The First of May! , - 
[aud Sb Meeaioran ' nts 
Which gilds the wave, the wood,.the lea, 
And w. the thrushes’ melody. 

I hear the happy village train, 

‘That welcome summer back again, 

And gather at the early dawn 

The pearls that glitter on the lawn ; 

For, charm’d by gentle sprite and fay, 

Is dew upon the First of May. 


The priest who climbs high Brocken’s brow, 
To py to Bel th’ adcring vow, 

And greet, with bloody sacrifice, 

The first red blush of summer’s skies ; 

The heathen priest has pass’d away, 

But aye returns the First of May. 


The English youth, the English maid, 
Who deck the Maypole in the glade, 
And in Ly jocundly along, 

And wake the echo with their song, 
And dance upon the village green, 
And homage pay to village queen— 
The youth and maid must pass away, 
But still returns the First of May. 


And yet, with each returning year, 

The linnet trills his warbling clear ; 

And glitters bright the charm’d May dew,— 
And moans the sorrowful cuckoo ; 

Springs from the earth the scented flower, 
And wet with April’s pearly shower. 

The hawthorn buds upon the'spray, 

And blooms upon the First of May. 


All, all must change—all, all must fade, 
The blooming May—the blooming maid ; 
The seasons shall forget to roll, 

Melt with' the heat the icy pole ; 

All, all must change, all, all must fade, 
All save the never-dying soul ; 

The world itself shall pass away, 

Nor dawn, nor set, the First of May! 


Perchance, when May comes round again, 
’T will find me on the bed of pain ; 
Or those I love be dead and gone, 
And I upon the earth alone ; 
When buds again the beechen tree, 
Too late, pe ce, “twill bud for me. 
And I may sleep upon the bier 
Too sound the Linnet’s song to hear, 
Too cold for Summer’s sun to.cheer.— 
Yes, I myself may pass away, 
Nor see unother Fixst oF Max. 

SA 








The First of May. 


Fear not, my soul! though all must fade, 
Though friends thou lovedst well be dead, 
Through God, bé thou from sin estranged, 


CJ une, 


Through him, thou never shalt be changed, 
Thy frienc's to thee shall never die.— 

Far, far beyond that azure sky 

Thou'lt live, when burst thy bonds of clay, 
With them, in one eternal May. 


>> 
oa 





REMARKABLE Dream. 


YO THE EDITOR OF BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


Sink, 

Being in company the other day 
oti Te conversation turned upon 
Dreams, I related one, which as it hap- 
to my own father, I can answer 


for the perfect truth of it. About the 
year 1731, my father, Mr D. of K—, 
in the County of Cumberland, came to 
Edinburgh to attend the classes, hav- 
ing the advantage of an uncle in the 
regiment then in the Castle, and re~ 
mained under the protection of his 
uncle and aunt, Major and Mrs 
Griffiths, during the winter. When 
spring arrived, Mr D. and three or 
four young gentlemen from England, 
(his intimates) made parties to visit 
all the neighbouring places about 
Edin h, Roslin, Arthur’s Seat, 
Craig Millar, &c. &c. Coniing home 
one evening from some of those places, 
Mr D. said, “ We have made a party 
to go a-fishing to Inch-Keith to-mor- 
row, if the morning is fine, and have 
bespoke our boat ; we shall be off at 
six.” No objection being made, they 
separated for the night. 

Mrs Griffiths had not been long 
asleep till she screamed out in the 
most violent agitated manner, ‘ The 
boat is sinking ; save, oh save them !” 
The Major awaked her, and said, 
“ Were you uneasy about the fish- 
ing party?” Oh no,” she said, “ I 
had not once thought of it.” She 
then composed herself, and soon fell 
asleep again ; in about another hour, 
she cried out, in a dreadful fright, 
“I see the boat is going down.” 
The Major in awoke her, and 
she said, “ It been owing to the 


other dream I had ; for I feel no un- 


easiness about it.” After some con- 
versation, they both fell sound asleep, 
but no rest could be obtained for her ; 
in the most extreme agony she again 
screamed, ‘‘ They are gone, the boat is 
sunk!” When the Major awakened 
her, she said, ‘“‘ Now I cannot rest ; Mr 
D. must not go, for I feel, should he 
g0, I would be miserable till his re- 
turn ; the thoughts of it would almost 
me. 

She instantly arose, threw on her 
wrapping gown, went to his bed-side, 
for his room was next their own, and 
with great difficulty she got his pro- 
mise to remain at home. “ But what 
am I to say to my young friends, whom 
I was to meet at Leith at six o'clock ?” 
* With great truth you may say your 
aunt is ill, for I am so at present ; con- 
sider you are an only son, under our 
protection, and should anything hap- 

mn to you, it would be my death.” 

ir D. immediately wrote a note to 
his friends, saying he was prevented 
joining them, and sent his servant with 
it to Leith. The morning came in 
most beautifully, and continued so till 
three o’clock, when a violent storm 
arose, and in an instant the boat 
and all that were in it went to the 
bottom, and were never more heard of, 
nor was any part of it ever seen. 

I often heard the story from my 
father, who always added, ** Tt has 
not made me superstitious, but. with 
awful gratitude, I never can forget, 
my life, by Providence, was saved by 
2 Dream.’ 

M. C. 


Prince’s Street, 1st May 1826. 
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Noactes Ambrostanae. 
No. XXVI. 


XPH A’EN ZYMMOZIC KYAIKQN MEPINIZZOMENAQN 
HAEA KQTIAAONTA KAGHMENON OINONOTAZEIN. 
PHOC. ap, Ath. 
[ This ts a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greele in no silly days ; 
Meaning, "Tis RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 
“Nort TO LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE ; 
“* BuT GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE. 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock *tis— 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes.) 

C. N. ap. Ambr. 


Blue Parlour. 


NORTH—TICKLER—SHEPHERD—CLERK OF THE BALAAM BOX——MR AM- 
BROSE—DEVIL——-PORTERS—AND INCREMATORS. 


SHEPHERD. 
Safe us! I was never at an Incremation afore ! 
NORTH. 
Mr Ambrose, bring in Balaam, and place him on the table. 
MR AMBROSE. 

May I crave the assistance of the Incremators, sir ?>—for he is heavier this year © 

than I ever remember him, since that succeeding the Chaldee. 
SHEPHERD. 

Is yon him ower by in the window neuk? I’se tak haud o’ ane o’ the end- 
han mysel. Come, you wee lazy deevil there, what for are you skartin 
your lug at that gate? get up and be usefu’.—Noo, Mr Ambrose, let us put a’ 
our strength till’t, and try to hoise him up, our twa lanes, ontil the table.» 


TICKLER. 
My dear Shepherd, you !I burst a blood-vessel. Let me assist. 
NORTH. 
And me too! 
SHEPHERD. 


Dinne loot wi’ that lang back o’ yours, Mr Tickler. Pity me~I hear’t 
erackin’. There, it muves! It muves !—What for are you trampin on my 
taes, Awmrose ?—Dinna girn that way in my face, Mr Beelzebub. Faith it gars 
us a’ fowre stoitter. 

(SuerHerp, Ticker, BEELzenus, and AMBROSE, succeed in placing the 
on the table.) 
NORTH. 
Thank ye, gentlemen. Here is a glass of Madeira toveach of you. 
SHEPHERD. ’ 

North, rax me ower the Stork. There—that’s a hantle heartsomer th 
ony o’ your wines, either white or black. It’s just maist excellent whisky, 
Glenlivat or no Glenlivat. But hech, sirs, that’s a sad box, that Balaam, and 
I'll weigh’t against its ain bouk, lead only excepted, o’ ony ither material noo 
extant, and gie’a stane. ; f 
NORTH. 

Let the Incremators take their stations. 
(They do so, one at each side of the chimney. The Incremators are firemen 
belonging to the Sun Fire Office.) 
Devil! ; 
DEVIL. 
Here! 
NORTH. 


Clerk of the B: B. ! 
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Here! 
Open Balaam. 
C. B. B. 


Please, sir, to remember the catastrophe of last year. We must take the 
: NORTH : 


Certainly —Mr Hogg, on opening Balaam, last year, we had neglected to 
put weight on the lidvand the moment the clerk had turned the key, it flew 
up with prodigious violence, and the jammed-down articles, as if discharged 
from a culverin, wafted destruction around—breaking that beautiful fifty- 
guinea mirror, in whose calm,.and lucid depths we had so often seen ourselves 
reflected to the very life—all but speech ! 

SHEPHERD. 

I could greet to think on’t. A’ dung to shivers—scarcely ae bit big aneugh 
to shave by—but the same shinna befa’ the year—for I’se sit doun upon the 
lid like a guardian angel, and the lid “Il hae a powerfu spring indeed, gin it 
whamles me ower after sic a denner. 

(The SHEPHERD mounts the table with youthful alacrity, and sits down on 
the Balaam-boz.) 


' NORTH. 


NORTH. 
Use both your hands, sir. 
CG BR. 
Beg your pardon—Mr North—there the key turns—Sit fast, Mr Hogg. 
SHEPHERD. 


Never mind me—I’m sittin as fast’s a rock.— 
(The lid, like a catapulta, dislodges the SureneRD, who alights on his feet 
a few yards from the table.) 
TICKLER. 
My, dear Shepherd, why, you are a rejected contributor ! 
SHEPHERD. 

Mercy on us, only see how the articles are bouncin’ about the Parlour ! 
Put your foot, Tickler, on that ane, and haud it doon, for it’s made o’ parch- 
ment, and has breakin my shins. Look at yon ane, the wee wizened yellow 
creatur, how it’s loupin atower the sopha, and then rinnin alang the floor like 
@ moose, as if it were fain to escape aneath the door !—What’s the maitter, Mr 
North ? Dear me, what’s the maitter ? 

NORTH. 

The matter, James? Why, that cursed communication on the Catholic 
Question has, I verily believe, fractured my skull. Had it hit me a little 
nearer the temple, I should have been a dead Editor. 

SHEPHERD. 
 Wae’s me! Wae’s me! A fracture o” Mr North’s skull. It maun indeed 
hae been a hard article that did that—but wha can we get toreduce it? ~ ~° 
TICKLER. 

Well—who coulil have thought they had such spunk in them? Perfect Robin 
Good Fellows all—hop, step, and jump was the order of the day—and a cleaner 
somerset never did I see than that performed a minute ago by yonder lubber- 
ly-looking article now lying on his side on the rug in the jaws of the Tiger, 
who in the attempt to swallow him is evidently worsted. 

SHEPHERD. 

I hae na had siccan a whomle sin I was flung out o’ a gig the summer afore 
last—but to be sure, in this case, there were nae reins to entangle about ane’s 
legs, and nae wheels to gang shavin’ close by your lugs, wi’ your head lying 
in a rut.—But let’s rub your brows wi’ vinegar, sir ! 

NORTH. ' 

I warded off the force of the blow, James, with my crutch, else it might 
have been fatal. 

SHEPHERD. 


Only to think o’t, Mr-North ! But let’s see what the article is ? Burnin’ wull 
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be ower gude for’t. It shinna be burned, no it—Oh m hetic soul ! a 
Cockney Stink Pot! Ais 
NORTH. 


Mr Ambrose, send in the scavenger.—Sorters, collect and arrange. 
(C. B. B. Sorters and Devil in full employment.) 
, mt SHEPHERD. 

Thae Incremawtors hae a gran’ effec ! They canna be Jess than sax fect four, 
and then what whuskers ! I scarcely ken whether black whuskers or red whus- 
kers be the maist fearsome! What tangs in their hauns! and what pokers !— 
Lucifer and Beelzebub ! 

NORTH. 

At home, James, and at their own firesides, they are the most peaceable of 

men. 2 
SHEPHERD. 

I canna believe’t, Mr North, I canna believe’t; they can hae nae human 
feeling—neither sighs nor tears. 

NORTH. 

They are men, James, and do their duty.—He with the red whiskers was 
married this forenoon to a pretty delicate little girl of eighteen, quite a fairy 
of a thing—seemingly made of animated wax—so soft that, like the winged 
butterfly, you would fear to touch her, lest you might spoil the burnished 


beauty. 
SHEPHERD. 


Married—on him wi’ the red whuskers ! 
NORTH. 
Come now, James, no affected simplicity, no Arcadian innocence ! 
SHEPHERD. 
You micht hae gien him the play the day, I think, sir ; you micht hae gien 
him the play. The Incremawtor ! 
DEVIL. 
The sorters have made up a skuttlefu’ o’ poetry—Sir, shall I deliver up to 
Lucifer or- Beelzebub ? 
NORTH. 
All poetry to Beelzebub. ; 
SHEPHERD. 
A’ poetry to Beelzebub !! O wae’s me, wae’s me—Well-a-day, well-a-day ! 
Has it indeed come to this! A’ poetry to Beelzebub! I can scarce believe my 
lugs— 


NORTH. 

Stop, Beelzebub—read aloud that bit of paper you have in your fist. 
BEELZEBUB. 

Yes, sir. 
SHEPHERD. 


Lord safe us, what a voice! They're my ain verses too—Whisht—whisht. 
BEELZEBUB—recites. 
THE GREAT MUCKLE-VILLAGE OF BALMAQUHAPPLE, 


Air— Soger Laddie.” 


I. , 
D’ve ken the big village of Balmaquhapple, 
The great muckle village of Balmaquhapple ? 
*Tis steep’d in iniquity up to the thrapple, 
And what's to become of poor Balin ? 
Fling a’ off your bonnets, and kneel for your life, folks, 
And pray to Saint Andrew, the god o’ the Fife folks ; 
Gar a’ the hills yout wi’ sheer vociferation, 
And thus you may cry on sic needfu’ occasion : 
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Il. 
“ O blessed Saint Andrew, if e’er ye could pity folk, 
Men folk or women folk, country or city folk, 

Come for this aince wi’ the auld thief to grapple, 

And save the poor village of Balmaquhapple ! 

Frae drinking, and leeing, and flyting, and swearing, 
And sins that ye wad be affrontit at hearing, 

And cheating, and stealing, O grant them redemption, 
All'save and except the few after to mention. 








TEL 
There’s Johnny the elder, wha hopes ne'er to need ye, 
Sae pawkie, sae holy, sae gruff, and sae greedy, 
Wha prays every hour, as the wayfarer passes, 
But aye at a hole where he watches the lasses : 
He’s cheated a thousand, and e’en to this day yet 
Can cheat a young lass, or they’re leears that say it ; 
Then gie him his way, he’s sae sly and sae civil, 
Perhaps in the end he may cheat Mr Devil. 


IV. 
There Cappie the cobler, and Tammie the tinman, 
And Dickie the brewer, and Peter the skinman ; 
And Geordie, our deacon, for want of a better ; 
And Bess, that delights in the sins that beset her. 
O, worthy Saint Andrew, we canna compel ye, 
But ye ken as weel as a body can tell ye, 
If these gang to heaven, we'll a’ be sae shockit, 
Your garrat o’ blue will but thinly be stockit. 


But for a’ the rest, for the women’s sake, save them ! 
Their bodies at least; and their souls, if they have them ; 
Bat it puzzles Jock Linton, and small it avails, 

If they dwell in their stomachs, their heads, or their tails. 
And save, without frown or confession auricular, 

The clerk’s bonny daughters, and Bell in particular ; 

For ye ken that their beauty’s the pride and the stapple 
Of the great wicked village of Balmaquhapple. 


, NoRTH (0 TICKLER, aside.) 
Bad—Hogg’s. 
SHEPHERD. 


What’s that you two are speaking about? Speak up. 
NORTH. 
These fine lines must be preserved, James. Pray, are they allegorical ? 
SHEPHERD. 

What a dracht in that lum ! It’sa vera fiery furnace ! hear till’t hoo it roars, 
like wund in a cavern! Sonnets, charauds, elegies, pastorals, lyrics, farces, 
tragedies, and yepics—in they a’ gang into the general bleeze ; then there is 
naething but sparking ashes, and noo the thin black wavering coom o’ annihila- 
tion and oblivion ! It’s a sad sicht, and but fer the bairnliness o’t, I could weel 
greet. Puir chiels and lasses, they had ither howps.when they sat down to 
compose, and invoked Apollo and the Muses ! 

NORTH. 

James, the creatures have been all happy in their inspiration. Why 
weep? Probably, too, they kept copies, and other Balaam-boxes may be groan- 
ing with duplicates. ’Tis a strange world we live in ! 

SHEPHERD. 
Was you ever at the burning o’ heather or whins, Mr North ? 
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NORTH. 

I have, and have enjoyed the illuminated heavens. 

TICKLER. 

Describe. ‘ 

NORTH. 

In half an hour from the first spark, the hill glowed with fire unextinguish- 
able by water-spout. The crackle became a growl, as acre after acre joined 
the flames. -Here and there a rock stood in the way, and the burning waves. 
broke against it, till the crowning birch-tree took fire, and its tresses, like a 
shower of flaining diamonds, were in a minute consumed. Whirr, whirr, 
played the frequent gor-cock, gobbling in his fear ; and, swift as shadows, the 
old hawks flew screaming from their young, all smothered in a nest of ashes. 

TICKLER. 

Good—excellent !—Go it again. 

NORTH: 

The great pine-forest on the mountain side, two miles off, frowned in ghastly 
light, as in a stormy sunset—and you could see the herd of red-deer, a whirl- 
wind of antlers, descending, in their terror, into the black glen, whose entrance 
gleamed once—twice—thrice, as if there had been lightning ; and then, as the 
wind changed the direction of the flames, all the distance sunk in dark repose. 


TICKLER. 
Vivid colouring, indeed, sir. Paint away. 
NORTH. , 
That was an eagle that shot between and the moon. 
TICKLER. 
What an image ! 
NORTH. 


Millions of millions of sparks of fire in heaven, but only some six or seven 
stars. How calm the large lustre of Hesperus! 
TICKLER. 
James, what do you think of that, eh ? 
SHEPHERD. 

Didna ye pity the taeds and paddocks, and asks and beetles, and slaters and 
snails and spiders, and worms and ants, and catterpillars and bumbees, and 
a’ —— o’ the insect-world perishin’ in the flaming nicht o’ their last judg- 
ment 

‘ NORTH. 

In another season, James, what life, beauty, and bliss over the verdant 
wilderness !| There you see and hear the bees busy on the white clover—while 
the lark comes wavering down from heaven, to sit beside his mate on her nest ! 
Here and there are still seen the traces of fire, but they are nearly hidden by 
flowers—and 





SHEPHERD. 
For a town-chiel, Mr North, you describe the kintra wi’ surprisin’ truth 
and spirit ; but there’s aye something rather wantin’ about your happiest pic- 
tures, as if you had glowered on everything in a dream or trance. 
NORTH. 
Like your own Kilmeny, James, I am fain to steal away from this every-day 
world into the Land of glamoury. 
SHEPHERD. 
Hoo many volumms o’ poetry, think ye, the Incremawtor has thrust, just 
noo, intil the fire ? 
NORTH. 
I should think about some score, or so, of crown octavo—S50 pages—twenty 
lines to the page. ‘Calculate that, James. 
SHEPHERD, 
Here’s my keilavine. 350 
. 20 
7000 = pages—which multiply 
by 20 


. * 140,000 lines 
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Maist equal to a “ farther D ssencinetl o’ the ‘‘ Excursion !” Surely, surely, there 

maun hae been twa three ’ gude lines amang sic a multitude ! 
TICKLER. 

Devil the one—all fudge and flummery. More meaning in any one paragraph 
of Pope, than in the whole skuttleful. “= J “ 

SHEPHERD. 

A skuttlefu’ o’ poetry ! I canna thole either the sicht or the soun’. It’s de- 
grawdin tothe divine art.—Getout o’ my reach, ye wee wicked weezen’d devil, 
or I'll dotir your pow for you.—And as for thae Incremawtors—— 

NORTH. 

Why; James, would you believe it, that Stoic with the black whiskers is 
hi a poet ; and has even now, with his inexorable poker, in all probability, 
thrust into nothingness a quire of his own versified Mss. ! 

SHEPHERD» 

Oh! wae’s me! that poetry should be siccan a drog! Is there nae chance, 
think ye, sir, 0’ it’s lookin’ up? 

NORTH. 


None, James. Not till new men effulge. All your old stagers are done 
up. Scott has done his best in verse—so has Southey—so Moore—so Words- 
worth—so Crabbe—so Campbell—so Hogg. 

TICKLER. 

And really, Mr North, after all, what have they done? Sir Walter has ver- 
sified a few old stories, and is at the head of all modern ballad-mongers. 
What more? Southey has written one wild and wondrous tale, ‘Thalaba ; but 
all his other attempts are abortive—and the last spark of inspiration within 
him has been for years extinct. Many of Moore’s songs will live—but a man 
cannot be song-singing all his days ; and as for Wordsworth, take him out of 
the Lake country, and his prattle is tedious. Crabbe, and Campbell, and 


Hogg—— 
NORTH. 


Come, come, don’t be silly, Tickler. A man looks like a ninny the moment 

he begins even to think about versemen. ; 
TICKLER. 

There it goes up the chimney—An Ode to the Moon—pursued by The 
Sleeping Infant—The Horned Owl—The late Elephant—and General Boli- 
var. 

SHEPHERD. 
O, sirs ! the room’s gettin’ d te warm. I pity the poor Incremawtors— 
they maun be unco dry. Beelzebub, open the window, man, ye ugly deevil, 
let in a current o’ cool air. Mr North, | canna thole the heat ; and I ask 
it as a particular favour, no to burn the prose till after supper. At a’ evenis, 
let the married Incremawtor gang hame to his bride—and there’s five shil- 
lings to him to drink my health at his ain ingle. 
(Incremator, Devil, Clerk: of the Balaam-bor, Porters, and Mr Ambvose retire.) 
NORTH. 
Who are the wittiest men of our day, Tickler ? 
TICKLER. 
Christopher North, Timothy Tickler, and James Hogg. 
NORTH. 
Poo, poo—we all know that—but out of doors? 
TICKLER. 
Canning, Sydney Smith, and Jeffrey. 
NORTH. 

I fear it is so. Canning’s wit is infallible. It is never out of time or place, 
and is finely proportioned to its object. Has he a good-natured, gentlemanly, 
well-educated blockhead—say of the landed interest—to make ridiculous, he 
does it so pleasingly, that the Esquire joins in the general smile. Is it a coarse 
calculating dunce of the mercantile sthool, he suddenly hits him such a heavy 
blow on the organ of number, that the stunned economist is unable to sun 
up the total of the whole. Would some pert prig of the profession be facetious 
overmuch, Canning ventures to the very borders of vulgarity, and discomfits 

3 
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him with an old Joe. Doth some moalbinng wenislies of mediocrity et emme 


= of a dead tongue, then the ore the member el hin 
and through wi with a apt quotations, and before the member tn wo 


House sees that he is a dead man. 
TICKLER.. ’ 
His wit is shown in greatest power in the battles of esdenas When 
Brougham bellows against him, a Bull of Bashan, the ts till his 
horns are lowered for the death-blow, and then stepping aside, ants with 
graceful dexterity the fine-tempered weapon i in the spine of the | : Brute. 
SHEPHERD. 
Whish !—Nae ty the nicht. Michty Brute !—Do ca’ 
Brumm a “michey Brave? 1 He’s just a wae tanenle Do ou, a8 
and I recollect sitten up’ wi’ him a’ nicht, for three nichts rinnin’, about 
years syne, at Miss Ritchie's hottle, Peebles. O man, but he was * 
wutty—end bricht thochts o’ an ee Oe frae 
opposite poles o’ the human understanding. I prophesied at every new 
impandhihd that Mr Brumm would be a distinguished character, and —_ 
‘is, you see, Leader o’ the Opposition. 


TICKLER. ® 

His Majesty's Opposition ! 
NORTH. 

Sidney Smith is a wit. : 

SHEPHERD. . 
No him—perpetually playin’ upon words. I canna thole to hear words 
played upon till they lose their natural downright meaning and signification. 
It was only last week that a fallow frae Edinburgh came out to the south for 
orders 0’ speerits amang the glens, (rum, and brandy, and Hollands,) and I 
asked him to dine at Mount Benger. He had ot: hat on a peg in 
the trans, afore he began playin’ wi’ his ain words ; and he had nae sooner sat 


down, than he began playin’ wi’ mine too, makin” puns o° them, and double 
entendres, and bits o’ intolerable wutticisms, eneuch to make a body scunner. 
Faith, I cut him short, by tellin’ him that nae s t-dealer in the 

should play the fule in my house, and that if he was a wut, he had 


saddle his <enuay anil be aff to Selkirk. He grew red, red in the face ; but for 
the rest o’ the evening, and we didna Einlormed till the sma’ hours, he was 
not only rational, but Glover and weel-informed, and I gied him an order for 
twenty gallons. 

TICKLER. 

Yes—Sidney Smith has a rare genius for the grotesque. He is, with his 
quips and cranks, a formidable enemy to pomposity and pretension. No 
man can wear a big wig comfortably in his presence; the absurdity of such 
enormous frizzle is felt ; and the dignitary would fain exchange all that horse- 
hair for a few scattered locks of another animal. 

NORTH. 

He would make a lively interlocutor at a Noctes. Indeed, I intend to ask 
him, and Mr J , and Cobbett, and Joseph Hume, and a few more choice 
spirits, to join our estive board —— 

SHEPHERD. 
O man, that will be capital sport. Sic conversation ! 
TICKLER. 
O my dear James, conversation is at a very low ebb in this world ! 
hought and felt that, at parti hi icht hae expeckit 

I’ve often t and fe me: es where ane mi ae i 
better things.. First o’ a’ comes the wather—no a bad toppic, but ane that 
town’s folks kens naething about.. Wather!. My faith, had ye been but in 
Yarrow last. Thursday. 

TICKLER. 


What was the matter, James, the last Thursday in Yarrow ? 
SHEPHERD. 
F'se'tell you, and judge for yoursel. At four in the mornin’, it was that 
‘hard frost that the dubs were oe and the a was as hard as a rickle 
Vor, XTX. 
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o’ stanes, We could na plant the potawtees. But the lift was clear. Between 
and nine, a snaw-storm came down free the mountains about Loch 
nooa whirl, and noo a blash, till the grun was whitey-blue, wi’ a 
sliddery sort o’ sleet, and the Yarrow began te roar wi’ the melted broo, alang 
its frost-bound borders, and aneath its ‘banks, a’ hanging wi’ icicles, nane o° 
them ‘thinner than my twa arms. Weel then, about eleven it began to rain, 
for the wund had shi afore dinner-time, it was an even-down pour. 
It fell loun about sax—and the air grew close and sultry to a degree that was 
fearsome. Wha wud hae expeckit a thunder-storm on the eve o’ sic a day ? 
But the heavens—in the thun airt—were like a dungeon,—and I saw the 
ightning playing like meteors art the blackness, before ony growl 
was in the gloom. Then, a’ at ance, like a wanken’d lion, the thunder rose up 
in his den, and shakin’ his mane o’ brindled clouds, broke out into sic a roar, 
- that the very sun shuddered in eclipse,—and the grews and collies that hap- 
to be: sittin’ beside me on a bit knowe, gaed whinin’ inte the house wi’ 
ir tails atween their legs, just venturin a hafflin’ glance toe the howling hea- 
vens noo a’ in low, for the fire was strong and fierce in electrical matter, and 
at intervals the illuminated mountains seemed to vomit out conflagration like 
verra volcanoes. 


Ewia wrtcotyra | 


TICKLER. 


SHEPHERD. 
Afore sunset, heaven and earth, like lovers after a quarrel, lay embraced in 
each other’s smile ! ‘ 


NORTH. 
Beautiful! Beautiful! Beautiful ! 


TICKLER. 
- Oh! James—James—James ! 
SHEPHERD. 

The lambs began their races on the lea, and the thrush o’ Elerive (there is 
but a single pair in the vale aboon the kirk) awoke his hymn in the hbill-si- 
lence. It was mair like a mornin’ than an evenin’ twilight, and a’ the day’s 
hurly-burly had passed awa’ into the uncertainty 0’ a last week’s dream ! 

NORTH. 

Proof positive, that, from the lips of a man of genius, even the weather—— 

; SHEPHERD. 

I could speak for hours, days, months, and years, about the wather, with- 
out e’er becoming tiresome. O man, a cawm ! 

Citiw it NORTH. 

On shore, or at sea ? 

SHEPHERD. 
Either. I’m wrapped up in my plaid, and lyin’ a’ my length on a bit green 
latform, fit for the fairies’ feet, wi’ a craig hangin’ ower me a thousand feet 
bien, yet es and balmy a’ the way up wi’ flowers and briars, and broom 
birks, mosses maist beautifu’ to behdld wi’ half-shut ee, and. threugh 
apneath ane’s arm guardin’ the face frae the cloudless sunshine ! 
NORTH. 
A rivulet leaping from the rock—— 
SHEPHERD. 
No, Mr North, no loupin’ ; for it seems as if it were nature’s ain Sabbath, 
the verra waters were at rest. Look down upon the vale profound, and 
the stream is without motion! No doubt, if you were walkin’ along the bank, 
it would be murmuring with your feet. But here—here up among the hills, 
~ we can imagine it asleep, even like the well within reach of my staff! 


|. NORTH. 
Tickler, pray make less noise, if you can, in drinking, and also in putting 
down your tumbler. You break in upon.the repose of James's picture. 
' SHEPHERD. 
Perhaps a bit bonny butterfly is resting, wi’ faulded wings, om a gowan, no 
a yard frae your cheek ; and. noo, waukening out 0’ asimmer-dream, floats awa’ 
in its wavering beauty, but as if unwilling to leave its place of midday sleep, 
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eomin’ back and. back, and roun’ and. roun’, on this sideand that side, atid: 
ettlin’ in its capricious happiness to fasten again on some brighter flowexet, til: 
the same o wun’ that lifts up your hair sae refreshingly catches the 
airy voyager; and wafts her away into some other nook of her ephemeral pa- 


TICKLER. 

I .did not know that butterflies inhabited the region of show. 

a SHEPHERD. 

Ay, and mony million moths ; some o’ as lovely - as.of the leaf of the, 
moss-rose, and ithers bright as the blush with which she salutes the dewy 
dawn; some yellow as the long steady streaks. that lie below the sun at set, 
and ithers blue as the sky before his orb has westered... Spotted,:teo, axe all 
the glorious creatures’ wings—say, rather starred wi’ constellations! Yet, O 
sirs, they are but creatures o’ a day ! ¥ 

NORTH. 

Go on with the calm, James—the calm ! 

1 h "iteelf in the silen hear ly. 

Gin a pile o’ grass straughtens itself in ilence, you it digti ; 
I’m thinkin’ that was the noise o’ a beetle prmrpeiam ere by m3 
the ither side o’ that mossy stane. The melting dew quakes! Ay, sing awa’, 
my bonny bee, maist industrious 0’ God's. creatures! Dear me, the heat is 
ower muckle for him ; and he burrews himsel in amang a tuft o’ grass, like a 
beetle, panting ! and noo. invisible a’ but the yellow — o him. & too feek 
drowsy, and will go to sleep amang the mountain-solitude. 

NORTH. 

Not with such a show of clouds—— 

SHEPHERD. ryrey sis 

No! not with such a show of clouds. A congregation of a million’ might 
worship in that Cathedral! What a dome! And is not that flight ef stepa 
nificent ? My imagination sees a crowd of white-robed spirits ascending to t 
inner shrine of the Temple. Hark—a bell tolls! Yonder-it. ia, swinging. to 
and fro, half minute time, in its tower of clouds. The great air-organ ‘gins 
to blew its ery ems the overeharged spirit falling from its vision, 
sees ing but the pageantry of earth’s common ere long will 
melt in showers, or be wafted away in darker masses ever the distance of’ the 
sea. Of what better stuff, 0, Mr North, are made. all our- waking dreams? 
Call not thy Shepherd’s strain fantastic ; but look abroad over. the work-day 
world, and tell him where thou seest aught more steadfast or swbstantial than 
that cloud-cathedral, with its flight of vapour-steps, and its mist-towers, .and 
its air-organ, now all gone for ever, like the idle words that imaged the tran- 
sitory and delusive glories. ai) 
TICKLER. 

Bravo, Shepherd, bravo! You have nobly vindicated the weather as a topic 
of conversation. What think you of the Theatre-—Preaching—Polities—- 
Magazines and Reviews, and the threatened Millenium ? of 

SHEPHERD. 
Na, let me tak my breath. What think ye, Mr Tickler, yoursel’,.o’ preach- 


in’? 


TICKLER. 

No maa goes to church more regularly than I do; but, the people of Seat- 
land are cruelly used by their ministers. No sermon should exceed half an 
hour at the utmost. at is a full allowance. ‘ 

NOBTH, . . 

The jon, if assured that the sermon would stop within that period 
of time, all,prick up their ears, and keep: their eyes open during the 
whole performance. But when there is no security ageinst an hour, or eyen 
an hour and Ok half, the audience soen cease:te deserve that name, and the whole 
discourse is lost. 


TICKLER. 


"Phen, most ministers do drawl, or drivel, or cant: after. a very inexeusable 
fashion. A moderate degree of animation would carry almost any preacher 
through half an hour agreeably to an audience—yet is it not true, that, genes 
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to fall under ten minutes, or from that to a quar- 
thus ? 

zz . ‘SHEPHERD. 
What yawns have I not seen in kirks ! The women, at least the young anes, 
dinna ir mouths verra wide, for it’s no becoming, and re 
wering at them ; so they just pucker up their bit 
, haud down their heads, and put up their hauns to 
to suppressed gaunt, and then straughtenin’ themsells 

up, pretend to be hearkenin’ to the practical conclusions. 

TICKLER. 


And James, what business have you to be making such observations 
during Divine service ? er 
SHEPHERD. 


Im in o’ ither years, Mr Tickler, and human nature’s the same noo 
as in ninety-cigh t. As for the auld wives, they lay their big-bonnetted 
heads on their shouther, and fa’ ower into a deep sleep at ance ; yet you'll never 
hear a single ane among them committin’ a snore. I’ve often wondered at that, 
for maiat o’ the cummers hae sonorous noses when lyin’ beside the gudeman, 
and may be heard through a’ the house, as regular as clock-wark. 

TICKLER. 

. Yes, James, the power of the mind over itself in sleep is indeed inexpli-« 

cable. The worthy fat old matron says to herself, as her eyes are closing, “‘ I 

must not snore in the kirk ;” and she snores not—at the most, a sort of snuffle. 

How is this? 
SHEPHERD. 

Noo and then you'll see an ill-faured, pock-marked, black-a-viced hizzie 
in the front laft, opposite the poopit, wha has naething to houp frae our side 
o’ the house, openin’ the great muckle ugly mouth ry el like that o’ a bull- 
trout in Tarrass Moss, as if she ware ettlin to swallow the minister. , 


NORTH. 


James—James—spare the softer sex ! 


SHEPHERD. 

But the curiousest thing to observe about the lasses, when they are gettin’ 
pring dirryee sermon, is their een. First a glazedness comes ower them, and 
the fa’ down, and are lifted up at the rate o’ about ten in the minute. Then 
the poor creatures gie their heads a shake, and, unwillin’ to be overcome, try to 
find out the verse the minister may be quotin’ ; but a’ in vain, for the hum- 
min’ stillness o’ the kirk subdues them into sleep, and the sound o’ the preacher 
is in their lugs like that o’ a waterfa’. 

NORTH. 
Your words, James, are like poppy and mandragora. 
SHEPHERD. 

Then, a’thegither inconscious 0’ what they’re doin’, they fix their glimmer- 
in’ een upon your face, as if were dyin’ for love o’ you, and keep nid nod- 
din upon you, oy yey: o ane o the dizzin divisions o’ the discourse. 
 - may gie a bit lauch at them wi’ the corner 0’ your ee, or touch their fit 

i yours aneath the table, and they'll never sae much as ken you're in the 
same seat ; and, finally, the soft-rounded chin draps down towards the bonnie 
bosom ; the blue-veined violet eye-lids close the twilight whose dewy fall it 
was sae pleasant to behold ; the rose-bud lips, slightly apart, reveal teeth pure 
as lily-leaves, and the bonny innocent is as asleep as her sister at hame 
in its rockin craddle. { 

NORTH. 


My dear James, there is so much feeling in your description, that, ea 
though it be on the facetious, et ee Sm ge impression on my mi 
of the Sabbath-service in one of our. lowly kir 

SHERHERD. : 

Far be it frae me or mine, Mr North, to treat wi’ levity ony sacred subject. 
But gin folk wull sleep in the kirk, where’s the harm in sayin’ that they do 
so ?- My ain opinion is, that the mair dourly you set yoursell to listen to a no 
verra bricht discoorse, as if you had taken an oath to devour't frae stoop to 
roop, the mair certain-sure you are o’ fain’ ower inte a deep lang sleep. ‘The 
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verra attitude o’ leanin’ back, and stretchin’ out your legs, and fixing your een 
in ae direction, is a maist dangerous attitude ; and then, gin the minister lias 
ony ees mame nee his head, or see-sawing wi his hauns, or lean 
in’ ower, as if he to speak wi’ the precentor, or ’ his een fixed on 
the roof, as if there were a hole in’t lettin’ in the licht o’ heaven,—or turnin’ 
first to the ae side and then to the ither, that the ion may hae an 
equal share o’ his front physiognomy as weel’s his side face,—or staunin® bolt 
upright in the verra middle o’ the it, without ever ance movin’ mair 
than gin he were a corp set up on end by some cantrip, and lettin’ out avy, 
dusty, moral apothegms wi’ ae continued and monotonous girn—oh! J 
North, Mr North, could even an evil conscience keep awake under such sopo- 
rifies, ony mair than the honestest o’ men, were the banns cried for the third 
time, and he gaun to be married on the Monday morning ? 
NORTH. 

Yet, after all, James, I believe country congregations are, in general, very 
attentive. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay, ay, sir. If twa are sleepin’, ten are wauken ; and I seriously think that 
mair than ae half o’ them that’s sleepin’ enter into the spirit o’ the sermon. 
You see they a’ hear the text, and the introductory remarks, and the heads ; 
and, fa’in’ asleep in a serious and solemn mood, they carry the sense alang wi’ 
them ; neither can they be said no to hear an accompanying soun’, so that it 
wadna’ be just fair to assert that they lose the sermon they dinua listen to ; for 
thochts, and ideas, and feelings, keep floatin’ doun alang the stream o’ silent 
thocht, and when they awaken at the “ Amen,” their minds, if no greatly 
instructed, hae been tranquilleezed ; they join loudly in the ensuing psalm, 
and without remembering mony o’ the words, carry hame the feck o’ the mean- 
ing 0’ the discourse, and a’ the peculiarities o’ the doctrine. 

‘ NORTH. 

I never heard a bad sermon in a country church in my life. 

P SHEPHERD. <_ VA 

Nor me neither. Oh, man, it’s great nonsense a’ that talk about preachin’ 
that gangs on in Embro’. Simplicity, sincerity, and earnestness, are a’ I ask 
frae ony preacher. Our duty is plain, and it requires neither great genius tor 
great erudition to teach and enforce it. To me nae mair disgusting sight than 
a cretur thinkin’ o’ himsel, and the great appearance he is makin’ afore his 
brother-worms ! . 
caw TICKLER. , 

The popular preacher has written his sermon according to the rules of rhe« 
toric, and for the sake of effect. He chuckles inwardly before he delivers the 
blow that tells; and at the close of every climax the inward man exclaims, 
‘* What a fine boy am I !” 

NORTH. 


He dares some ee to the fight who has been dead for a hundred 
years—digs up such of his bones as are yet unmouldered, and erects them into 
a skeleton-figure veiled with its cearments. There stands the champion of 
infidelity ; and there the defender of the Faith ! Twenty to one—Flesh : t 
Bones—and at the first facer, Hume or Voltaire is grassed, and gives in! 
TICKLER. ; 
. The pride of the presbytery is in high condition, and kicks his prostrate foe 
till the deeabeinguugile like a bag of bones. 
SHEPHERD. 

Then, when the kirk scales, whata in’ o’ questions about the discourse ! 
“ Oh! was na the doctor great the day?” ‘“ Oh! Mem, was na he beau- 
tifu’ about the myrrh?” “ Will you go, Miss Katie, and hear him speak in 
the General Assembly ?”—<‘‘ He seemed very much fatigued, and perspired 
nn is quite equal to Chalmers.” And so the vulgar slang 
s along the streets, and renders denner itsel’ loathsome. Is this, I ask, 
the spirit of religious worship on God’s holy day ? 1 ¥ 

NORTH. 

No, James—a thousand times worse than the sleeping you so beautifully 

described. c i 
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‘t SHEPHERD. ar 
: "Hard-working auld men, wi’ white heads, that hae walked four or sax miles 
to the kirk, may weel close their een, fora short space, during ony discourse 
ever delivered by one of woman born—so may their wives, whose hauns have 
never liad an idle hour during the stirring week—so may their sons, who have 
been sowing, or reaping the harvest—and so may their daughters—God bless 
them ! who have been singing at their domestic toils, frae the earliest glint 9’ 
morn to the lustre o’ the evening star. But thinkna that I meant to speak the ex. 
act truth when I was jokin’ about their sleepin’ in the kirk. I kent whom I was 
talkin’ to, and that they would na mistake the spirit o’ my pictur. A country 
congregation carries into the House of God heart-offerings o’ piety, gratefu’ to 
Him and his angels. They go there to cing his praises, and to join in prayer 
to his throne, and to hear expounded his Holy Word. They go not thither as 
to a theatre, to see an actor—— 
NORTH. 
Nor to compare Mr This with Dr That—— 
; TICELER. 

Nor to cock the critic eye at the preacher, and palaver about the sermon, as 
about an article in the Edinburgh Review 
NORTH. 

Nor to assume a Sabbath-sanctity, from which their week-day avocations are 
all abhorrent. 





SHEPHERD. 

Nor to turn up the whites of their eyes to Heaven, that have their natural 
expression only when devouring the dust o’ the earth. 

TICKLER. 

Nor to dismiss all charity from their hearts towards “ the sitters below” 
another preacher, and to look upon them returning from their own church 
as so many lost sheep. 

NORTH. 

Nor to drive away home, in unpaiil chariots, the most pious of women, 
but the sulkiest of wives. 

TICKLER. - 

Nor unforgetful of the cards of yester-night, nor unhopeful of the rubber 
of to-morrow. 

SHEPHERD. 

To eat a cold denner, wi’ a sour temper, and a face that, under the gloom 
o’ an artificial religion that owns no relation wi’ the heart, looks as ugly at 
fourty, as that o’ a kintra wife’s at threescore. 

NORTH. 
What the deuce is the meaning of all this vituperation ? 
3 SHEPHERD. 

De’il tak me gin I ken. But I fin’ mysel gettin’ desperate angry at some- 
thing or ither. and could abuse maist onybody.—Wha was’t that introduced 
the toppic o’ kirks? I’m sure it wasna me. It was you, Mr Tickler. 

TICKLER. 

Me introduce the top of kirks ? 

SHEPHERD. ‘ 

Yes ; you said ‘‘ What think you of the theatre—preaching—politics—ma- 
* gazines and reviews, and the threatened millenium ?” I'll swear to the verra 
words, as if I had ta’en them down wi’ the keelavine. 

_ NORTH. 
James, don’t you think Tickler would have been an admirable preacher ? 
SHEPHERD. 
I canna say ;: but I could answer for he’s being a good pfecentor. 
TICKLER. 
Why not a preacher ? 


SHEPHERD. 

You wadna hae been to be depended on. Your discourses, like your ain 
figure, wad hae wanted proportion ; and as for doctrine, I doubt you wad hae 
been heterodox. Then, you wad hae been sic a queer-lookin’ chiel’ in the 


poopit ! 
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TICKLER. _ 
Don’t you think I would have been an admirable Moderator ? 
SHEPHERD. 

You're just best as you are—a gentleman at large. You're. scarcely weel 

adapted for ony profession—except maybe a fizician. You wad hae fann a 
wi’ a true Esculawpian solemnity ; and that face o’ yours, when: you 

ook’d glum or grusome, wad hae frichtened families into fees, and held pa- 
tients down to sick-beds, season after season, O man! but you wad = 
had gran’ practice. 

TICKLER. 

I could not have endured the quackery of the thing, Hogg. 

SHEPHERD. 

Haud your tongue. There’s equal quackery in a’ things alike. . Look at,a 
sodger—that is an offisher—a’ wavin’ wi’ white plumes, glitterin’ wi’ gowd, 
and ringin wi’ iron—gallopin’ on a grey horse, that caves the foam frae its 
fiery nostrils, wi’ a mane o’ clouds, and a tail that flows like a cataract ; mus- 
tachies about the mouth like a devourin’ cannibal, and proud fierce een, that 
seem glowerin’ for an enemy into the distant horrison—his long swurd swing- 
ing in the scabbard wi’ a fearsume clatter aneath Bellerophon’s belly—and his 
doup dunshin’ down among the spats o’ a teegger’s skin, or that o a leopard 
_ MT the sound o’ the trumpet gangs up to the sky, answered by the ram- 
paugin’ Arabs, “‘ ha, ha’—and a’ the stopped street stares on the aid-de-camp 
0 the stawf, writers’-clerks, bakers, butchers, and printers’ deevils, a’ wushin’ 
they were sodgers—and leddies frae balconies, where they sit shooin’ silk- 
purses in the sunshine, start up, and wi’ palpitatin’ hearts, send looks o’ love 
and languishment after the Flyin’ Dragon. 

NORTH. 
Mercy on us, James, you are a perfect Tyrteus. 
SHEPHERD. 
O! wad you believ’t—but it’s true—that at school that symbol o’ extermina- 
tion was ca’d Fozie Tam ? 
NORTH. 
Spare us, James—spare us. The pain in our side returns. 
SHEPHERD. 

Every callant in the class could gie him his licks; and I recollec’ ance a 
Jassie gien him a bloody nose. He durstna gang into the dookin aboon his 
doup, for fear o’ drownin’, and even then wi’ seggs ; and as for speelin’ trees, he 
never ventured aboon the rotten branches o’ a Scotch fir. He was feared for 
ghosts, and wadna sleep in a room by himsell ; and ance on a Halloween, he 
swarfed at the apparition o’ a lowin’ turnip. But noo he’s a warrior, and fought 
at Waterloo. Yes—Fozie Tam wears a medal, for he overthrew Napoleon. 
Ca’ ye na that quackery, wi a vengeance? 

NORTH. 
- Why, James, you do not mean surely thus to characterise the British sol- 
ier? 
SHEPHERD. ; 

No. The British army, drawn up in order o’ battle, seems to me an earthly 
image of the power of the right hand of God. But still what I said was true, 
and nae ither name had he at school but Fozie Tam. Oh, sirs! when I see what 
creturs like him can do, I could greet that I’m no a sodger. 

TICKLER. 

What the deuce can they do, that you or I, James, cannot do as well, or bet- 
ter? 

SHEPHERD. 

I wonder to hear you askin’. Let you or me gang into a public room. at ae 
door, amang a hunder bonnie lassies, and Fozie Tam in full uniform atanither, 
and every star in the firmament will shine on him alone—no a glint for ane o’ 
us twa—no a smile or a syllable—we can only see the back o’ their necks. 

TICKLER. 

And bare enough they probably are, James. 

SHEPHERD. ; 

Nae great harm in that, Mr Tickler, for a bonny bare neck can do nae 


+ 


y 
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ill, and to me has aye rather the look o” innocenre—but maun a poet, or ora- 
tor—— 


J . : TICKLER. 
Be neglected an account of Fozie Tam ? 
db th > ereture th t at t leeterary sooper th 

An mony o’ the verra same cre at at a great lee fe 
nicht afore wale sae affable and sae flatterin’, sakin’ us to receet my ain ver- 
ses, and sing my ain sangs,—drinkin’ the health o’ the Author of the Queen's, 
Wake in toddy out o’ his ain tumbler—shakin’ hauns at partin’, and in the 
confusion at the foot o’ the stairs, puttin’ their faces sae near mine, that their 
sweet warm breath was maist like a faint, doubtfu’ kiss, dirlin’ to ane’s verra 
heart—and after a’ this, and mair than this, only think o’ being clean forgot- 
ten, overlooked, or despised, for the sake o’ Fozie Tam ! 

TICKLER. 

‘We may have our revenge. Wait till you find him in plain clothes—on 
half-pay, James, or sold out—and then, like Romeo, when the play is over, 
and the satin breeches off, he walks behind the scenes, no better than a tavern- 
waiter, or a man-milliner’s apprentice. 

SHEPHERD. . 
* There’s some comfort in that, undoubtedly. Still I wish I had been a “sol- 
dier in my youth.” I wadna care sae muckle about shoemakers ; but let evena 
“tailor enlist, and nae sooner has he got a feather on his head, than he can 
whussle out the proudest lass in the village. 
¥ , NORTH. 

Somewhat too much of this. None of us, perhaps, have had any great rea- 

son to complain—and really, at our time of life—— 
’ TICKLER. 


—You were at the Professional Concert, James, t’other night, I 
think , | 


SHEPHERD. 

Faith no. Catch me at a Professional Concert again, and I'll gie a sooper 
to the hail orchestra. 

TICKLER. 

These fiddlers carry things with a very high hand indeed, and the ama- 
 teurs, as they call themselves, are even more insufferable. There they go off 
at score, every wrist wrigglin in some wretched concerto, and the face of every 
scraper on catgut as intent on the miscreated noise, as if not only his own and 

“his family’s subsistence depended on it, but also their eternal salvation ! 
SHEPHERD. 

And they ca’ that music! It may be sae to them, for there’s nae sayin’ what 
a man’s lugs may be brought to by evil education—but look at the puir au- 
dience, and the hardest heart maun pity them, for they’re in great pain, and 
wad fain be out—but that maunna be—they maun sit still there on the verra 
same bit o’ the hard bench—without speakin’ or even whisperin’—for twa— 
three—four hours—the room het and close—not a drap o’ onything to drink 
—nae air but the flirt o’ a far—the cursed concertos gettin’ louder and louder 
—the fiddlers’ faces mair intolerably impudent the stronger they struam—— 

NORTH. 

Concerts are curses, certainly. The noise made at them by persons on 
fiddles, and other instruments, ought to be put down by the public. Let 
Yaniewicz, and Finlay Dun, and Murray, play solos of various kinds—divine 
airs of the great old masters, illustrious or obscure—airs that may lap the 
soul in Elysium. Let them also, at times, join their eloquent violins, and 

iously discourse in a celestial colloquy: they are men of taste, feelin 
and genius. Let the fine-eared spirits of Italy, and Germany, and Scotland, 
_enthral our—— 
- SHEPHERD. 


Haud your tongue, Mr North, you're gettin’ ower flowery. What I'say's 
this—that, wi’ the momten o’ some dizzen, ae half o’ whom are mere priggish 
every ither leevin’ soul at a concert sits in a state o’ sulky stupe- 


een And to pay five shillings, or seven, or aiblins half a guinea, for 
11 
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tickets to be admitted, for a long winter’s nicht, into purgatory—or without 
offence, say at ance, into hell ! : 
TICKLER. 

The fiddling junto should be kicked to the devil. Let the public absent 
herself from such concerts, and then we may have music—but not till then. 
The performers must be starved out of their insolent self-sufficiency. Nothing 
else will do. 

NORTH. 

We deserve it. We must needs be Athenians in all things ; and, in fear of 
being reckoned unscientific, hundreds of people, not generally esteemed idiots, 
will crowd to a concert, at which they know, that before they have sat half an 
hour, they will most devoutly desire that fiddles had never been found out, 
and the arm of every fiddler palsied beyond the power of future torments. 

SHEPHERD. 
Why dinna ye gie them a dressin’ in the Magazine ? 
NORTH. 
Perhaps, James, they are beneath print-——. 
SHEPHERD. 
Na, na; gie them a skelp or twa—for they’re as sensitive as skinned pad- 
S. 7 
NORTH. 

I must have some talk with my friend Sandy Ballantyne, with whom, by 
the by, I have not smoked a cigar for some moons bygone, for he knows I love 
music, and that I could sit from sunset to sunrise beneath the power of his 
matchless violin. But says I, my dear Sandy—My dear Sandy, says I—— 

SHEPHERD. 

You may just as weel at ance haud your tongue, as to speak to him, or the 
like o’ him, on the subject. He’s far ower gran’ a sceeantific player to mind 
ae werd that you say ; and him, and George Thamson, and George Hogarth, 
and the lave o’ the yamatoors, will just lauch at ye as an ignoramus, that kens 
naething 0’ acowstics, or the dooble-dooble-baiss, or Batehoven, or Mewsart, 
or that Carle Weber. 

I have better h he feeling knowledge of th 

ve better , James. The feeling, taste, know of the majori: 
must be piney + must not be oailineh for without science what vould 
be a concert? But whenever five hundred human beings are collected in one 
room, not for punishment but enjoyment, they are entitled, on the score of 
their humanity, to some small portion of pleasure, and none but direetors, with 
black hearts, will consign them all up to unmitigated torments. I am confident, 
therefore, that Mr Alexander Ballantyne—— 
SHEPHERD. 

He'll cry “ whish,” if you sae mueh as whisper, and wull rouse to the skies 
thae cursed concert-chiels in the orchestra coming out wi’ a crash that crushes 
in the drums o’ your lugs, pierces the verra cieling, and dumfounders the un- 
derstanding by a confused noise 0’ naithingness, frae which a’ sense is banished ; 
and that has nae mair claim to be ca’d music than the routin’ o’ ten thousand 
kye at Fakirk Tryst. 

NORTH. 

It is many years, James, since I have been so much pleased with any one’s. 
singing as with Miss Noel’s. She ia a sweet, gentle, modest creature, and her 
pipe has both power and pathos. 

SHEPHERD. 

She’s just ane o’ the verra best singers I ever heard in a’ my life—and the 
proof o’t is, that although an English lassie, she can sing sweetly a Scottish 
sang. That tries the heart at ance, you see, Mr North ; and unless the singer 
be innocent and amiable, and fu’ o’ natural sensibility, such as a father wad 
like in his ain dochter, she needna try ane o’ our lyrics. Here’s Miss Noel’s 
health, and a’ that’s gude to her ! 


NORTH. 
Vocal music, James, when good, how divine! Your own fair youns daugh- 
ter sitting with her arm on your knee, and looking up in her ol 


father’s face, 
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while her innocent lips distil sounds that melt into his yearning heart, and her 
blue eyes fill with happy tears under the pensive charm of her own melody ! 
SHEPHERD. 

I canna conceive a purer happiness. O man, Mr North, my dear, dear sir, 
why dinna, why wunna ye marry? You that are sae familiar in imagination 
wi’ the haill range o’ a’ pawrents’ thochts, and feelings —Oh ! why, why sudna 
ye marry ? 

NORTH. 


James—look on this crutch—that slit shoe—these chalk-stoned fingers — 
hear that short cat-cough—— 
SHEPHERD. 


‘ Deil the fears. : Mony a young woman wad loup at the offer. Ye hae that 
in your ee, sir, that takes a woman’s heart. And then, Fame, Fame, Fame, 
that’s the idol they worship upon their knees—witness the Duke o’ Wellington 
and mony ithers. 

. NORTH. 

It would kill me quite to be refused. 

SHEPHERD. 

Refused ! There’s no a woman, either maid or widow, in a’ Scotland, that’s 
rgached the years o’ understandin’, that wad refuse you. The world wad think 
her mad. I ken mair than a dizzen, no out o’ their teens yet, that’s dyin’ for 
you.—Isna that true, Mr Tickler? 

TICKLER. 

True !~-Ay, true as Watertonon the Cayman. But North is vain enough 
already of his empiry over the fair sex—too much so, indeed, I fear, ever to 
confine himself within the narrow limits of the conjugal state. He is like the 

bertine.” 


ait, “‘ a chartered li 


SHEPHERD. 

kshame-o’ yoursel’, Mr Tickler. That never was Mr North’s charac- 

' in lusty youth-head, Ma faith, he was ower muckle 0’ a man. Open 

- bosome ‘werena the treasures he coveted—in his estimation no worth the 

riflin’. - had, beyond a’ doubt, his ain dear, secret, sighin’, and sabbin’ 
ere 


were nae starnies in heaven, but when twa lampin’ een, far 
them, were close upon him, wi’ their large liquid lustre, 
zing soul overflowed with unendurable bliss. When—— 
oh i NORTH. 
Good heavens, James, remember those secrets were confided to you at the 
Confessional ! 
SHEPHERD. 


They are safe as gin they were my ain, Mr North. How’s the Ludge lookin’ 
this spring ? 
WHE NORTH. 


In great beauty. The garden-wall you abused so three years ago is now one 
blush of blossoms. What you called the ‘“‘ wee pookit shrubs,” now form a 
— wilderness, populous with bees and birds—all the gravel-walks are now 
wed with the cool dimness of perpetual twilight. Ten yards off you 
cannot see the house—only its rounded chimneys—and, indeed, on a chosen 
day of cloudless sunshine, yet unsultry air, you might imagine yourself be- 
neath the skies of Italy, and in the neighbourhood of Rome. 
TICKLER. 
Of Modern Athens, if you please, sir. 
SHEPHERD. 
Justo’ Auld Reekie, gin you like. Are the Fife hens layin’ ? 
NORTH. 
Yes, James—and Tapitoury is sitting. 
. SHEPHERD. 

That's richt. Weel, o’ a’ the hou-touddie’s I ever ate, yon species is the 
maist truly gigantic. I could hae ta’en my Bible-oath that they were turkies. 
Then I thocht, “ surely they maun be capons ;” but when I howked into the 
inside 0’ ane o’ them, and brought out a spoonfu’ o’ yellow eggs, frae the size 
o’ a pepper-corn to that 0’ a boy’s bools, and up to the bulk 0’ a ba’ e’ thread, 
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thinks I to mysel, ‘‘ sure aneuch they are hens,” and close upon the layin’. 
Maist a pity to kill them! 

NORTH. 


James, you shall have a dozen eggs to set, and future ages will wonder at 
the poultry of the Forest. Did you ever see a capercailzie 
SHEPHERD. 
Never. They have been extinct in Scotland for fifty years. But the truth 
is, Mr North, that all domesticated fowl would live brawly if turned out into 
the wilds and woods. They might lose in size, but they would gain in sweet- 
ness—a wild sweetness—caught frae leaves and heather-berries, and the 
ducts o’ desert places, that are bloating like the rose. A tame turkey wad be 
a wild ane in sax months ; and oh, sir! it wad be gran’ sport to see and hear 
a great big bubbly-jock gettin’ on the wing in a wood, wi’ a loud gobble, 
es 08 than ordinar in the face, and the ugly feet o’ him dan- 


gobble, gobble, 
glin’ aneath his heavy hinder-end, till the hail brought him down with a thud 


and a squelch amang the astonished pointers ! 
NORTH. ‘ 
I have not taken a game certificate this year, James. Indeed—— 
SHEPHERD. ' - 

You're just becomin’ perfectly useless a’thegether, Mr North ; and then 
jook at the Magazine—you would seem no to hae ta’en out a game certificate 
there either—and there are poachers on the manor. 

NORTH. 

I never cut up anybody now-a-days—for old age, James, like’ an intimate 

knowledge of the Fine Arts—‘‘ E’mollit mores nec sinit esse feros.” 
SHEPHERD. 

You're far ower good-natured, Mr North ; and the corbies, thinkin’ there’s 
nae gun about the sn or, at least, nae powther and lead, are beginnin’ to 
come croakin’ close in upon the premises wi their ugly thrapples, the foul car- 
rion! You should lay brown Bess ower the g yke, and send the hail 
into their brains for them, and then hing the brutes. up by the heels frae a 
stab, wi’ their bloody beaks downmost, till a’ the tribe keep in their dark 
neuks frae the audi e’ kindred corruption ; or gin you wad only gie me the 


“ 


= 
rarer one annthery ead ou know 
Poo—poo—James—the vermin murder one another ; a you 
is more common than to come upon a poor emaciated ‘dying devil in a ditch, 


surrounded by birds of the same nest, who keep hopping about at some’ little 
distance, narrowing and narrowing the circle, as the croak of the carrion gots 
more hoarse and husky, till they close in upon the famished fowl in his 
blindness, making prey of a carcase that is hardly worth tearing in pieces, a 
fleshless bundle of Petid feathers, here and there bedabbled with thin blood, 
' changed almost into water by that alchemist—Hunger. 
TICKLER. 
Were the hares numerous in the Forest last season, James ? 
SHEPHERD. 

Just atween the twa. I gripped about a hunder and forty wi’ the grews. I 

never recollec them rin stronger—perfec’ witches and warlocks. What for cam 


ye never out ? 


TICKLER. 

I have given up the sports of the field, too, James—even angling itself. 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel, I get fonder and fonder o’ grewin’ every season. My heart loups 
when Poossie starts frae the rashes wi’ her lang hornlike lugs and crooked fud, 
the slut, and before she sees the dowgs, keeps ganging rather leisurely up the 
knowe—till catching a glimpse o’ Claverse, doon drap her lugs a’ at ance, and 
laying her belly to. the brae, awa’ she flees, Claverse turning her a thousand 
times, till, wi’ a desperate spang, he flings himsel on her open —3 
caterwaulin as o’ weans grectin’ for sook at midnight, and then a’s husht, and 
puir Poossie dead as a herring. 
NORTH. 

You seem melancholy, ‘Tickler—a petiny for your thoughts. 
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TICKLER. 

I am depressed under the weight of an unwritten article. That everlasti 
open of yours embitters wom =< Acchenh O, that there were but one a 
in the year without a Blackwood! , 

SHEPHERD. 

Or rather a year in ane’s life without it, that a body micht hae leisure to 
for anither warld. Hoo the Numbers accumulate on the shelve o’ ane’s 
a! I begin to think they breed. Then a dozen or twa are maistly 
lyin’ on the drawers-head—twice as mony mair in the neuks o’ rooms, up 
and down stairs—the servants get haud o’ them in the kitshen—and ye canna 

open the press to tak a dram, but there’s the face o’ Geordy Buchanan. 

TICKLER. 

ry ar Shepherd, you are a happy man in the Forest, beyond the clutches 
and the clack of an Editor. But here am I worried to death by devils, from 
the tenth to the twentieth of every month. I wish I was dead. 

SHEPHERD. 

You dinna wush ony sic thing, Mr Tickler. That appeteet 0’ yours is worth 
five thousan’ a-year. O man! it would be a sair pity to die wi sic an appe- 
teet! Tell me about the Haggis-Feast. 

TICKLER. 

A dozen of us entered our Haggises for a sweepstakes—and the match was 
decided at worthy Mrs Fergusson’s, High Street. My Haggis (they were all 
made, either by our wives or cooks, at our respective places of abode) ran se- 
cond to Meg Dods’s. The Director General’s (which was what sporting men 
would have called a roarer) came in third—none of the others were placed. 

SHEPHERD. 

Did ony accident happen amang the Haggises? I see by your face that ane 
at least amang the dizzen played the rte I recollec’ ance the awfu’est scene 
wi’ a Haggis, in auld Mr Laidlaw’s house. It was a great muckle big ane, 
answering te Robert Burns's description, wi’ its hurdies like twa distant hills, 
fe og the centre o’ the table, round whilk sat about a score o’ lads and 
lasses. auld man had shut his een to ask a blessing, when some evil 

it into my head to gie the bag a slit wi’ my gulley. Like water on 
in’ o’ a dam, out rushed, in an instantawneous overflow, the inside 
o’ the chieftain o’ the Pudding race, and the women-folk brak out into 
sic that the master thocht somebody had coy down dead. Mean- 
its contents didna stop at the edge o’ the table, but gaed ower wi’ a 
selutter upon the lads’ breeks and the lassies’ petticoats, burnin’ the wearers 

to the bane ; for what’s hetter than a haggis? 

: TICKLER. 
Nothing ox this side of the grave. 
- SHEPHERD. 

What a skirlin’! And then a’ the colleys began yelpin’ and youffin’, for 
some o’ them had their tauted hips suhheh, and ithers o’ them could na see 
for the stew that was rinnin’ down their chafts. Glee’d Shooshy Dagleish fell 
a’ her length in the thickest part o’ the inundation, wi’ lang Tommy Potts 
aboon her, and we thocht they would never hae foun’ their feet again, for the 
floor was as sliddery as ice—and—— 

NORTH. 

Now, James, were you to write that down, and give it to the world ina 
book, it would be called coarse. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae doubt. Everything nat’ral, and easy, and true, is ca’d coorse—as I 
think I hae observed afore noo in this verra room—and what has been the 
consequence o’ sic puling criticism ? Wishy washy water-colours, sae faint 
that you canna tell a tree frae a tether, or a doug frae a soo, or a fish frae a 
fule, or a man frae a woman. Why, Mr North, I'd lay my lugs, that gin our 
conversation here were a’ taen doou in short hand, and prented in the Ma- 
gazine, there wadna be wantin’ puir cheepin’ fuizenless cretures to ca’t 
coorse. 

NORTH. 
Theocritus has been blamed, James, on the same score. 
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SHEPHERD. 

The Allan Ramsay o’ Sicily, as I hae heard ; and the best pastoral poet o’ 
the ancient warld. Thank God, Mr North, the fresh airs o' heaven blaw 
through your shepherd’s hut, and preity ie fraea’ pollution. Things hae really 
come to a queer pass when towns’ ies, leevin’ in shops and cellars, and 

ets and common stairs, and lanes and streets that, wi’ a’ their fine gas 
fimap-poste, are pestilential wi’ filth and foulzie ; and infested wi’ lean, mangy’ 
dowgs, ruggin’ out stinkin’ banes frae the sewers; and wi’ auld wives, like 
broken-backed witches, that are little mair than bundles o’ movin’ rags, clautin’ 
among the bakiefu’s o’ ashes ; and wi’ squads o’ routin’ orspewin’ bullies o’ chiels, 
staggerin’ hame frae tripe-soopers, to the disturbance o’ the flaes in their yel- 
low-tinged-lookin’ blankets ; and wi’ anes, and twas, and threes, 0’ what’s 
far waur than a’ these, great lang-legged, tawdry, and tawpy limmers, standin’ 
at closes, wi’ mouths red wi’ paint, and stinkin’ o’ gin like the bungs 0’ 
speerit-casks, when the specrit has been years in the wudd; while far and 
wide ower the city (I'm speakin’ o’ the Auld Town) you hear a hellish howl 
o’ thieves and prostitutes carousin’ on red herrings and distillery-whusky, 
deep down in dungeons aneath the verra stanes o’ the street ; and faint far-aff 
echoes 0’ fechts wi’ watchmen, and cries o “ murder, murder—fire, fire” 
drowned in the fiercer habbub o’ curses, endin’ in shouts o’ deevilish lauchter 
—I say—What was I gaun to say, sir? something about the peace and plea- 
santness o’ Mount Benger, was’t no? and o’ the harmless life and conversation 
o’ us shepherds amang the braes, and within the murmurs o’ the sheep-wash- 
ing Yarrow. 

NORTH. 
I hope it was so—for that dark picture needs relief. 
SHEPHERD. 

And it shall hae relief. Wad it no be relief to rise, at Mount Benger, just 
a wee bit dim, dewy half-hour afore the sun ; and when a’ the houschold were 
yet asleep in the heaven o’ mornin’ dreams, to dauner awa’ down to the soun” 
o’ the waterfa’, that ye skently see glimmerin’ in the uncertain twilight ? 

NORTH. 

And so leap in upon the Naiad before she has braided her tresses, or'are. 

ranged the cerulean folds of her flowing cymar. é 
SHEPHERD. : owe 

Wad it no be relief to see green glittering Nature ing distincter and 
distincter, far and wide ower the vale and braes, and hills and mountains, till 
ere you can finish the unpremeditated prayer that God’s beautiful creation has 
breathed into your heart—Earth and Heaven are in broad daylight, and, so- 
lemn thocht ! anither morning is added to the span of man’s mortal years? 

TICKLER. : 
O rus ! 


SHEPHERD. 

A’ the larks are awa’ up wi’ their sangs to heaven—a’ the linties are low 
down in the broom wi’ theirs—sic is the variety o’ instinct amang the bonny 
cretuts that live in nests! And the trouts are loupin’ in the water, and the 
lambs are rinnin’ races on the braes, and gin I were there to see, perhaps the 
wild swan is amang the water-lilies of St Mary’s Loch, or say rather the Loch 
o’ the Lowes, for that is a lonelier water, and farther up’ amang the shadows 
0’ the hills. 

NORTH. 

A morning landscape, by Claude Lorraine ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Returnin’ back hame, the wife and weans are a’ at the door—and isna my 
wee Jamie a fine fallow, wi’ his licht-blue cunnin’ een, and that bashfu’ lo- - 
vin’ lauch, when he sees his father, and that saft and low forest voice, that 
gars me, every time I see the blessed face o’ him, thank God for his goodness, 
and my heart overflow wi’ what is surely happiness, if there be sic a thing as 
happiness on this inexplicable earth ? 

TICKLER, 

Here's your fireside, James—your porch—the roof-tree.—North, fill a bum- 

per. (Three times three.) 
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- NORTH. 
You once were so good as to flatter me by saying, that I ought to go into 
Parliament. Now, James, if you wish it, Pell brig you in. : 
SHEPHERD. 
I haena the least ambition. Sae far frae envyin’ the glory o’ the orators in 
House, I wudna swap ane o’ my ain bit wee sangs wi’ the langest-wund- 
ed speech that has been “ hear’d, hear’d,” this Session. 
TICKLER. 
James, let us have Meg of Marley. 


MEG 0 MARLEY. 


1. 
O xen ye Meg 0’ Marley glen, 
The bonny blue-ee’d deary ? 
She’s play’d the deil amang the men, 
An’ a’ the land’s grown eiry ; 
She’s stown the Bangor frae the clerk, 
An’ snool’d him wi’ the shame o’t ; 
The minister’s fa’en through the text, 
_ An’ Meg gets a’ the blame o’t. 


2. 
The plowman plows without the sock, 
The goadman whistles sparely, 
The shepherd pines amang his flock, 
An’ turns his ee to Marley ; 
The tailor’s fa’en out-ower the bed, 
The cobler ca’s a parley, 
The weaver’s fa’en out-through the web ; 
An’ a’ for Meg o’ Marley. 


3. 
What's to be done? for our goodman 
Is flyting late an’ early ; 
He rises but to curse an’ ban, 
An’ sits down but to ferly. 
But ne’er had love a brighter lowe, 
O light his torches warly, 
At the bright ee an’ blithesome brow 
Of bonny Meg o’ Marley. 





NORTH. 
A simple matter—but well worth Joseph Hume's four hours’ speech, and 
forty-seven resolutions. 
[Clock strikes ten—folding doors fly open, and the ‘Tria Lumina Sco- 
torum sit down to supper. 














Month ly Register. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 


EDINBURGH.—May 17: 

Wheat. — Barley. Oats. . Pease & Beans. 
Ist,.. 32s. Od. | Ist,...23s. Od: | Ist,......21s. Od. | Ist,......198. Od. 
2d, ...308. Od. | 2d, :..21s. Od. | 2d,......19s. Od. | 2d,.....,188. Od. 
3d, ...27s. Gd. | 3d,...18s. Od. | 3d,......178. Od. | 3d, .....17s. Od 

Average of Wheat £1, 8s. 8d. 10-12ths. 
Tuesday, May 16. 


























Beef (16 oz. per Ib.) Os. 44d. to 0s. 74d. | Quartern Loaf . . Os. 8d. to Os. 9d. 
Mutton . . . - Os. Gd. tos. 74d. | Potatoes (141b.) . Os. Gd. to Us. Od. 
Veal . . . . ~ Os. Gd. toOs. Od. | Fresh Butter, per lb. Is. Od. to 1s. 2d. 
Pork . . - - ~ Os. 5d. tos. 7d. | Salt ditto, perst. . 8s. Od. to Os. Od. 
Lamb, per quarter . 4s. Od. tos. 6d. | Ditto, perlb. . . Os. 8d. to Os. Od. 
Tallow, per stone . 6s. Od. toGs. 6d. | Eggs, perdozen . 0s. 7d. to Os. Od. 


HADDINGTON.—May 12. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. | - 
Ist, .0029s. 6d. | Ist, ... 23s. Od. | Ist, ... 19s. Od. | Ist, . 18s. Od. | Ist, ..... 18s. Od. 
2d, ....27s. Od. | 2d, ... 19s. Od. | 2d, ... 16s. Od. | 2d, ... 16s. Od. | 2d, «+... 16s. Od. 
3d, ....248. Od. | 3d, ... 15s. Od. | 3d, ... 14s. Od. | 3d, ... 14s. Od. | 3d, ...... 14s. Od. 
Average of Wheat £1, 7s. 2d. 
Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended May 6. 
Wheat, 60s. 5d.—Barley, 30s. 1d.—Oats, 24s. 24.—Rye, 35s.—Beans, 58s. 5d.—Pease, 37s. 9d. 


Average by Imperial quarter—Wheat, 62s. 3d.—Barley, 31s —Oats, 24s. 11d.—Rye, 56s. 2d.— 
Beans, 39s. 7d.—Pease, ¢ 8s. lla. 







































































London, rates Seen May ® ras er May 9. 
3.) S S. dad. 8. a. 
Wheat, red, old — eo ~)White ‘ 37 to 40 weset, per 70 Ib * lamer. p 196 1b. 
Red,new .. 40 to 46/Ditto, boilers . 41 to 43)|/E 3 to A Sot 2 no a) 28 0to30 0 
mall Beans,new 39 to 43)/Ol s » 6to 9 9!Do. in bon 
55 to 60\Ditto, old . . —to —||Scotch | 8 Oto 9 olsour bond. —0to—o 
- 44to 4 ge new 32to 36!\Irish .. .7 6to 8 6,Qatmeal, per 240 Ib. 
- 50 to 58)Ditto, old —to —|/Bonded . 5 6to 6 9jEnglish sent 
62 to 66/Feed oats . 19 to 21 eget ys tch. . 25 Oto 3 10 
ditto - 22to 24eng.... 310 to 4 Girish... 25 Oto 51 vu 
21 to 2 a ditto 20 to 2 Scotch « 2 9 to 4 3|Bran,p.21lb.— to — : 
itto . 23 to ris Oto 5 2 pig 
28 to 31{Potato ditto © 20 to 23\\Foreign . 3 9to 4 3| Butter, Beef, §c. ee 
. 4ito 50\Fine ditto . . 24 to 98 Oats, pert 45 Ib. Butter,p.cwt. s. d. oe 
- « 52to 58/Scotch 29 ta 30 a: 3 Oto 3 5 Belfast, 635 Oto 65 0 mn 
Hog Pease . 35 to 37|Flour, per sack 50 to 55j\Irish ... 3 Oto 3s 2iNewry . . 54 Oto 580 
Maple - 38 to 40/Ditto, seconds 42 to 46|\Scotch ..5 Oto 5 3/Water 56 Oto 600 
Maple, fine’ — to —|Bran, ; —to —||For.in bond — to — |Cork,pic.24,760 to 78 0 
Seeds, &c. Do. dut.fr. — to — 60 0 to i 0 
° § Rye, per qr.35 0to 38 OjBeef, p. tierce. 
rm » d. s. 4. d,|\|/Malt perb. 6 6to 7 ess 100 0 to 107 
Pwd tr h.3 6 to *5¢{Rye Grass, 22 to 26 O||—Middling 5 6to 6 9—p. barrel — Oto — 0 
14 to 18 0/Ribgrass, 24 to 35 0||Beans, per q, Pork, p. bl. 
— Brown, new 10 20 0|Clover, red ewt.42 to 70 0 English 42 0to50 O|}—Mess . 55 Oto 63 9 
Turni , beh. —to— 0|— White .. . 50 to 72 Ol'Irish 42 0to44 O\—halfdo. ¥9 0to33 0 
& green 0 to — Foreign red 40 to 68 0}\Ra; —0to— 2 P. cw. 0 
— White, 14 to20 0! -- White — to — 0//Pease,grey — 0 to— O/Short mids. 43 0 to 44 9 
Caraway, cwt. 28 to 32 O:Coriander . . 16 to 22 0||—White. —Oto— O\Sides .. 41 Ow #20 
c a qt. 86 to 92 0/Trefoil. ... 20 to 50 0)\Flour, English, one dry, 50 0 to 56 4 
Cinque Foin 48 to 64 0 Lintseed seed, 34 to 40 0} |p.240Ib.fine 45 0 to 49 38 O'to 42 o 
Rape Seed, per last, £25, to £28, 00s. Irish, 2ds 4% 0 to 49 OlLard,rd.p. c. 40 0 to 42 0 
Weekly Price of Stocks, from \st to 22d Apiil 1825. 
Ist. 8th. 15th. 22d. 
Bank stock, eevee se 2024 2 2014 200 200 
aye & ced, — | 74] 78% # | 7844 
AF acy cent. , 798%2] —— | 79% § 79% 
35 per ree reduced, tdbicee- — semen sta 
New 4 per cent. cons. sscerecerer| O64 § 964 ¥ 953 4 95 4 3 
. 8 
India stock, onnesce potas : ar ares 
-— bonds, 2 3 —_—- 5 6 6 8 
Exchequer bills, 2 3 7 6 8 9 10-11 
Exchequer bills, sm 24° 7 6 8 9 10 1 
Consols for acc. 798 $$ | 78h 3 794 793 3 9 
Long Annuities, — _ 98} 7-16 ws85-05 194 3-16 
French 5 per cents. anrncnennceercerrneee) VBE. 50. | 97 f. 96 f. | 966. B7Ac. 














758 Monthly Register. EJune, 
Course of Exchange, May 12.—Amsterdam, 12.8. C.F. Ditto at sight, 12:5) ” ‘ + 
’ » 12:9. Antwerp, 12:9. Hamburgh, 37: 10. Altona, 37:9. Paris, af 

3 d. sight, 25:75. Ditto, 26:0. Bourdeaux, 26:0. Frankfort on the Maine, 156, 

Petersburgh, per rble. 843 U. Berlin, 7: 0. Vienna, Ef. Fl. 10:24. Trieste, 10: 24, 

Madrid, 354. Cadiz, 354. Bilboa, 354. Barcelona, 35. Seville, 35. Gibraltar, 31. 

Leghorn, 47}. Genoa, 434. Venice, 25:0. Malta, —. Naples, 384. Palermo, 

per oz. 115. Lisbon, 50}. Oporto, 503. Buenos Ayres, 43. Rio Janeiro, 44, Bahia, 

47. Dublin, 14 per cent. Cork, 14 per cent. 





























Prices of Gold and Silver, per ox.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3: 17 : 6d. per oz. 

New Dollar, 4s. 9}d.. Silver in bars, stand. 4s. 114d. 

PRICES CURRENT, May 13.—London 9. 

SUGAR, Muse. LEITH. GLASGOW. LIVERPOOL. LONDON. 
B. P. Dry Brown, . ewt. | 56 to 60 | 51 55 | 55 58 | 49 52 
Mid. good, and fine mid. | 62 68 | 59 67 | 59 64 | 54 62 
Fine and very fine, . - | 74 78 — _ 68 72 63 7 

Refined Doub. Loaves, . | 106 114 | 101 105 -- — | 90 - 
—— 90 102 | 88 9 | = =| Ms 92 
Singleditto,, .  . _ — | 384 92 
Small Lumps, oe 4 p+ 4 BE Be: =i 2@ 80 
Large b ee eo . — — 90 100 

64 76 63 76 - _ _ — 

MOLASSES, British, ewt. | 25 26 22 0 226, — _ 27s.6d. — 

COFFEE, Jamaica,. cwt. | 54 - 48 51 52 57 42 61 
Ord. good, and ‘fine ord. | 56 60 | 52 54 | 58 66 | 68 80 
Mid. and fine mid. | 62 70 | 62 85 | 67 9 | — _ 

Dutch and vesyord. | 54 — | 54 58 | — -|-=- ~ 
Ord. , and fine ord. | 60 75 60 $6 | = a én aie 
Mid. and fine mid.| 35 90 | 7 $5. |. — —|-= - 

St +s p ® _ - -- 52 54 — - 

: Pimento (in Bond,). . - 0 8d — 9d oo 0 9a _ 99d _ 

SPIRITS, 

Jam. Rum, 160.P.gall.| 3s 34 — | 2% 1d 2% 8d | 23 8d 3s Od | 2 Sd 2s lle , 
Brandy,. >. ---| 36° S39 | — a ee —-— | 2 4 

Geneva, e e . 20 > = — _ i — — 110 2 0 

Grain Whisky, . 46 e000; = -i= -i-= ad 

WINES. 

Claret, Ist Growths,hhd. | — —-|- -ji- — | £10 £52 
Red, pipe, 35 ' 6 _— _ _ = 26 32 
White, _ = s = —|\— -_ pa = 
feneriffe, pipe, 2 - -\i —_ ~ 2 2 
Madeira, . pll0gall. | 25 6 |; — -_/i— — | 2% 50 

LOGWOOD, Jam. ton, | £7 — | 510 515) £0 6 6|£6 0:70 
Honduras, .--- | 7 -— | 6 6 6| 65 610 |} 6°0 fe 
Campeachy, |= = - 8 —-/|610 70 70 77\;70 = 

Loy FUSTIC, Jamaica,. .| 8 ©} 710 %8 0) 60%71)70 80 
“he 24 See’. 2 ms 8 10 9 0; 810 910 30 WO 

INDIGO, Caraccas fine, 3 ew = oy a = 7“ 

TIMBER, Amer. Pine,foot.|} 1 8 20 | — —/!17 i9|— - 
DittoOsk, - - - -.-| 56 40) — |= =.= acd 
Christiansand (dut. paid, ) fe ~~ _ on = | = ais 
Honduras Mahogany, - 19 24 2 oe ce. oe eS oe 
St ditto, --| 20 50 2429) 1923/1110 26 

T woot at br. | — 18 19 | 12 0 14 0 - - 

rae = ) Ss om = -" 196 

PITCH, Foreign, cwt.| 10 010 6 | — —/ ® ee 

TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand, | 35 36 | 35 36 | 34 3 35 — 
Home mel eae 45 _— — —_ _ _ —_ = 

- HEMP, Polish Rhine, ton, | 48 _ ~ _ 44 45 | £45 0 460 
Petersburgh, beot @ 43 — _ 42 43 39 0 410 

' Riga Thies. & Druj. Rak. | 37 | « = | = — | £40 f~ 
Dutch, ete — — a — a —_ oe — 
Irish, + + _ _ _ - sad - ric = 

MATS, Archangel, ~” . - - - * = -” 

BRISTLES, 

P ewt. _— — - =— _- _- _ > 

ASHES, Peters. Pearl,. . {| 38 -iji- - _ _ 26 27 
Montreal, ditto, . 35 = 26 —_ 25 6 26 27 _ 

MG sti SS = | 9 — |} 2% 0 250} 26 

OIL, Whale, e tun, 50 _ | — 28 30 30 - 31 

ee SP peg _ —j|— — | 281 ~ 

TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib. 7 7a Tt Th Oo 8 _ 0 6 O 7F 
Middling, . -- . 5 6 | 5 53 0 30 7 0s 3 
Inferior, + « .- 4 4¢ 4 43 0 20 4 0 ~ 

COTTONS, Bowed Georg. | — - = - _ ”~ 06 08 
Sea Island, fine, - -|- ~~). -j|- - 

Midding, . . _ _ ~ ~ ~ - - = 

Demerara and Berbice, = -|- -|- — | 0 & 010 

West India, . . . —_ — == - -_ - 08 09 

Pernambuco, ~ de ie mo — | 0 1% Ny 

Maranham, - - -_ = nape -~ 

4 
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Monthly Register. 


METEOROLOGICAL TaaLes, extracted from the Register kept at Rdinburgh, in the 


Observatory, Calton-hill. 














N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o'clock, forencon, and four o’clock, after - 
The second Observation in the afterndon, in the first colamn, is taken by the Registe 
Te 
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Vor. XIX. 





























March. 
Ther. [Wind 
xe g M48 Morn. fair 
Mar, 1 rer} Cble. day rain. > 
2 ret} sw Mr rn. frost, 
A. 425 |S [day £ ir. 
ae Ditto. 
M. 14 Storm. rain 
® pete Sw. hail, cold. ‘| 
M.4L rost morn. 
. A. wo} Sw. —y snow. 
M. . rost morn 
% A40} SW. lday fair. 
. Mat SESW day ral 
M.4? Forn. sunsh. 
. A. a7} Chle. taftern. dull. 
9 0) M.50 ) |. Fair, with 
A. 34y SW. |sunshine. 
10 M.54 Sunsh. and 
| A. 58 } x vay wom, 
M.51 Morn. cold, 
as \ichie. 
A. 50 day warm. 
iz M.48 } Morn. frost, 
A, 50 } (SE day sunsh. 
M.47 Ditto, 
Ps: A. 45} SE. aftern. cold. 
M.42 Morn. frost, 
- A. 10} Chle. jrain —" 
¥ 44} {OR |aay nanan 
M.42 ‘air, sunsh. % 
eg A. 2} Chle. |eoid. l Average of rain, 1.198. 
April. 
Attach. 
Ther. | Ther. |Wind 
; 3 M.45 Dull, cold 
—-* { Aad “a5 f|NW- rain ‘night. 
M.52 M.45 Rain morn. 
Wee | gael Bt 
8 {lavas | “assla.49f|N- ltresh, fair. 
‘ M3 491 | ew, Cold, fying 
“7 £ = .* * |showers. 
ase ae 
“4 rai 
6 NW. 
46} .514]A. 59 t3 n. 
M.394} .596)M.50 NW. Fair, cold, 
74a. 4 * |foren. sunsh. 
44 4 “ 
8 { 50 570 A, 54 N. Ditto. 
o {|M-36 M.54) | vw, |Foren. fair, 
Bi 5S EOSTSIMLSO' yy [aftern. hal 
a A hl 
Ua. 50 Mig }|Cble la light. hail. 
ia {|M-8 ‘| cole. | Ditto. 
L 49 Dull, with 
18 45 448 Cle. | wre. rain. 
Dull, co! 
UA 50 4-60) |anwrs. ain. 
as {M55 Frost morn. 
A, 47 50 * train aftern. 
Average of rain, 
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Brevet 


Appointments, Promotions, &c. 





| June, 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 





February. 


J. F. de Burgh, late Lt. Col. h. p. rank 
of Lt. Col. upon Continent of Eur 

Capt. Locker, 34 F. Maj. inthe Aram a 

° eA 

9 July ly 1821 


2L. G. br M. of Carmarthen, pa 17 Dr. 


vice Lord G. Bentinck, 75 F. 


7 Jan. 1826 


_ R.H.G. Ens. Lord Elphinstone, from 14 F. Cor. 
by purch. Lord 


A. Con 8 do . 

As. Surg. sian from 43 F. Surg: vice 
Slow, 12 

Lieut. Bil; Adj. vice Hirst, res. ae only 


1D. G. > Bh me Lieut. by pureh, vice 


6 Dr. 


13 


14 


15 


16 


1k 
_1F.G. 
“1rFC 


12 
14 


18 


Smith, prom. 
C. 8. Smith, Cor. y > 
Cor. Morris, Lieut. by purch. vice peak 


prom. 9 Feb. 
F. Hawkes, Cor. do. 
Cor. and Riding-Master ee, rank 

of Lieut. 12 Jan. 
Cor. Mackay, Lieut. by purch. mere 


i ae 
a) vice 
Wildman, prom. . ” —_ 
Cor. Biggs, t. — 


Cor. 
Lieut herd J. Fitz Roy, Adj. vice Wells, 
car Jonnsc, sy Lieut. by pureh. vie Davis 


r. A. Reynolds, Cor. bo 
Cor. Ogilvie, Lieut. by purch. vice 
Cunynghame, prom. 18 Feb. 

T. Benson, Cor. Jice Alexander, Pe. 

2 do. 

H. Elton, Cor. vice Ogilvie 18 do. 

Cor. and Riding- Master Griffis, — of 

an. 


Lieut. 
“W. B. er Cor. by purch. vice 


Rooke, do. 
Cor. Gill, Lieut. by purch. vice rm 
0. 


prom. 
A. F. B do. 
Lieut. late, from hp py ty 
vice Neyland, dead 2 Sept. 1824 
Cor. Brown, from Cape Corps Cav. Cor. 
by purch. vice Jillard, 
19 Jan. 1826 


Capt. Chambre, om mis F. Capt. vice M. 
Carmarthen, 2 Life Gds. 7 do. 
Ens. Jekyll, ade 86 F. Ens. and Lieut. 
pnurch. vice St Clair, prom. 18 Feb. 
Lieut. ce = Cot by purch. vice Mac- 
S Armatron, from Ceylon R. Surg, 
uw m 
vice Sandford, dead 19 do. 
W. G. 6. Beare, F Ens. by pureh, vice Gordon, 


capt. 51 Smith, from 3 Vet. Bn. capt.” 
8 April 1825 
Lieut. Hall, from 39 F. Lieut. vice 
Chambre, prom. 26 Jan. 1826 
Hosp. Assist. Dick, Assist. Surg. 12 do. 
Ens. Daly, Lieut. vice Horner, dead 


26 do. 

J. B. Maxwell, Ens. do. 

Lieut. Moore, from 20 F. Lieut. vice 

Farmer, 2 Feb. 

Ens. te Lieut. by purch. vie> a 

3 ley, ate = 
A. C. Sterling t Ens. vice Delaney, 


do. 
bi ma do. by pureh. vice Ster- 
ling, 24 18 Feb. 
Lieut. La Fouche, Capt. by — viee 
Doran, prom. 4 Jan 
Ens, Graves, Lieut. do. 


21 


24 


25 


31 


32 


35 


41 


47 


49 
50 


Ens. Boddam, from 20 F. Ens. 26 Jan. 
F. aa Ens. by purch. vice Boddam, 
do. 

= Assist. Dt ae Assist. Surg. vice 
9 Feb. 


Rutledge, 55 e 
Lieut. O Reilly ‘from 3 Vet. Bn. Lieut. 
vice George, Af. Col. Co: 8 Apr. 1825 
Ens. Stewart, from 2 Vet. Bn. 2d = 


J. eres yen ay Lieut. by we < vice 
Evelegh, pr » 1826 
2d — ry "Adj. Young, rank of !st 
Liew Feb. 
Ens. Goulden, from 2d W.1I.R. Ens. vice 
St — prom. 28 Jan. 
Maitland, Lieut. by —_- 
Campbell, prom. 18 
—— Sterling, from 16 F. Ens. 
J.J. a, Ens. by purch. vice Grit, 


vice 
” 


pro! 2 Jan. 
Hosp. » Assist. Sidey, Assist. Surg do. 
Lieut. Babington, Capt. by pureh, vice 

Brocksbank, prom. 1 Feb. 
Ens. net. Lieut. _ 
— Colley, En: 


J. N. Fraser, m4 vice Whally, superseded 


Ens. Congreve, Lieut. by ioe = = 
D . re. do. 
C. Humfrey, E 19 do. 
Ens. Dixon, Lieut. by purch. vice one 
prom. 0. 
J. M. T. Borton, Ens. do. 
Lieut. Col. Baumgardt, from h. p. Lieut. 
Col. paying diff. vice Fearon, = 


Ens. Ross, from 3 Vet. Bn. Ens. 

7 Apr. 1825 
—— M‘Kay, from 1 Vet. Bn. Ens. do. 
Hosp. Assist. Murray, Assist. Surg. 

12 Jan. 1826 
Lieut. Thain, Capt. vice Tench. d 


Ens. Mackay, Lieut. vice Gibson, dead” 


.~ Elliot, from R. Eng..Lieut. 9 do. 
G. Talbot, Ens 2 do. 
Lieut. Galloway, Adj. vice Thain, =. 


Brev. Maj. Lynch, from 3 Vet. Bn. Capt. 
7 Apr. 1825 

Ens. Walsh, from 3 Vet. Bn. Ens. 

Lt. Cross, from 49 F. Lt. vice Stewart, 


h. p. 14 F. 12 Jan. 1826 
H. W.-E. Warburton, Ens. by ~—-. vice 
Harley, 87 F. 9 do. 


Lt. Mackay, h. p- vice i Toot, 


1 Aug. 1825 

En. Stokes. Lt. do. 
Lt. Woodward, from 71 F. on by Sam 
vice Matthews, ret. 1826 
— hg se from 11 Dr. Cape by y Purch. 


» ret. 
T. "Maclean, Ens. vice Stokes, 26 os 
Lt. Scarman, from 3 Vet. Bn. Lt. 
8 Apr. 1825 
Ens. Childers, Lt. vice Russell, dead. 
13 A 
5 m Aes Nia As. Surg. “ Hare, R 


oo 1896 
one Varlo, Lt. vice Duke, di 


1! Sept 1825 
As. S Malloch, from 16 Dr. Surg. 
vice , dead 2 a 1826 
Lt. Hill. Capt. Parsons, d 
17 ialy _ 
Ens. Scott, Lt. 
7. W. Ens. 26 Jan. 1826 


from h. p. 74 F. Lt. vice 
Cross, 36 12 do. 
| ad Lt. by purch. vice J. Briggs. 











1626."] 


51 


54 


56 


57 


61 


70 
73 


75 


87 








T. W. Edwards, En. 19 July 
Ens. Phelps, Lt. by purch. viee eats, 


nem Feb. 
A. C. Errington, Ens. do. 
potherglt Bape 1s 

. ir. 
Hosp. As. h » As. Surg. vice 
dead, 12 Jan. 1826 


Leich, 
Lt. Brockman, Capt. by purch. eas do, 


do. 

me ‘Higgins, Lt. vice Ralston, dead 
— Mills, Lt by pure. rice Ri hos 
ape 9 vice Ri - 
PR. Beck, ‘Ens. by purch. viee Hi — 
mh ice ins, 
Ens. C. a tan micneath. = 

t. re) roc! 
path Sm 
ju u rom . Surg. 
vice O OR felt, dead, 

Cc. M. Calawe Ens. vice Gore, dead, 


J. Greetham, 2d Lt. by purch. vice. Van- 
deleur, 12 Dr. 5 do. 
Hosp. As. M‘Credie, As. Surg. 12do. 
2d Lt. Fitz-Gerald, Ist Lt. by —_ vice 
Temple, prom. 8 do. 
E. W. Eversley, 2d Lt. by pureh sree 
Bg prom. . - 
pt. xen, from h. p. sue wice 
M‘Lauin, 1 Dr. Gds. 9 do. 
Ens. Bower, Lt. by purch. vice 7 


—— Irving, from 25.F. Ens. do. 
Lt.-Col. Fearon, from 51 F. Lt.-Col. vice 
Battersby, h. p. rec. diff. 12 Jan. 


G, Duberley, Ens. by pureh. vice Lech- 
mere, prom. 28 do. 
Ens. Young, ae 95 F. Lt. by purch. 
vice Snow, do. 
—— Martin, Lt. t by purech. vice Dundas, 
pram. do. 


—— Crompton, from 46 F. Ens. do, 
—— Smith, Lt. by purch. vice meray 
prom. 0. 
R. Walwyn, Ens. do. 
wy ) Eeeagere Lt. by purch. vice Hunter, 
11 Feb. 

PA. ae Ens, do. 
Sy As. ee As. Surg. . Jan. 
Williaiason, Lt. ee. own- 
eS prom. ‘ 8 Feb. 


Lord G. hay from 2 Life Gds. 
vice Chambre, 17 Dr. 7 Jan. 
Ens. Boys, Lt. by purch. vice Vernon, 


F. H. A. Forth, Ens. do. 
P. Delancey, ae, Wy pave. vien Cons 


Lt t Danel Adj. vice Hutcheon, = se Adj. 


= “Moore, from h. p. 17 Dr. Lt. vie Eis, 
rom. 
—,OrBeimme, te from 3 Vet.  Y Lt. vice 
Starkie, Apr. 1825 
Hosp. As. KCallender, As. om vice Mac 
FA ag Ceylon, Regt. 19th Jan. 1826 
Brockman, Lt. by purch. vice Byng, 


vai 
G. B. Belcher. Ens. do. 
&. and Adj. Bowes, Capt. vice Mount- 
garrett, dead, 23 Aug. 1825 
— Sweeney, from 3 Vet. Bn. a — 
Christian, 27 E. Apr. 
Ens. De L’Etang, do. vice Sows 


12 Nov. 
Lt. Hassard, 23 Ang. 
ww “Baty, fom 19 Ja 1836 

rch. vice ret. an. 
p'F.B Blake, Ens. 26 do, 
do. by purchase, ~ aq 


. Knox, 
’ prom. 
. As. Dumbreck. As. Surg. = 
Lt. ‘iCousand, “a 3 Vee Bo. Lt. 
vice Harris, 84 8 Apr. 1825 


_ —_ h. p- 97 F. Quar. Mast. 
ven mes 19 yet 
Hosp. ur; 
Bt. Maj. on, fiom : _ Bn. 
Cr pr. 1825 
As: ung. Brady; from 1 W. I. R. as 


vice > R an. 1808 


Appointments, Promotions, &c. 
94 Ens. Cassan, from 3 Vet. Bat. red 
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Apr. 182. 
P S. Mill, Kas. by purch, ‘vie ‘ 


1826 
95 pee Ens. by purch. wes <. 
; J an. 
97 -: Cheney, Lt. by purch. vice Prior, 


19 do. 

T. B. Hunt, Ros a. 
elley, from 33 F, Ca 

vice F > prom. wt be Feb. 


98 ree Wilsons proms” *P BY Pag 
m. do. 


— Pearson Staff Lt. 12Jan. 
Rifle Brig. 2d Lt. teen 5 1 Le by vice 


a. do. 
Williams, d Lieut. 28 do. 
R. Staff Cosa t Shear, p Met 1 vipa ai 


24 1 
Gent Gadet W. O'Brien, fom Mi 
Coll. 24 Lt. 
teairn, Pi... fo. 





— R. 


oie Mé Serj. Kell us. Mas, vie 
as. i. Y, 
- Gott, d 26 do. 


oe : abigitet ee 
. Ceylon Reg. Assist, Surg, Macqueen, from 83 F. 
Surg. vice A: 1F. Io Jen. 
eit Sicaden tLe hs Be Gh 
Fi Sey He, from h. 2a Gi ‘lon 
—— Fe p- 
an #4 hg W. F. Montagu, os 
h. p90 F.do. do. 
A, Grant, 2a) aS re hy Sa ener - 
Cc. White, do. do. 
Garrisons. 
Lt. Col. le, h. p. 54 F. Bep. Lt. of Tower of 
Landen tet Yorke, dead 12 Jan. 182€ 
M. Gen. Sir J. 7 K.C.B; Gov.of Galway, , Vice 
Lt. Col. Daly, dead 19 do. 


Ordnance Department. 
Royal Art. 2d Cap. Baker, from h. 2d Cept. 
- vice Patten, ¢ h. p. ob. 16he. 
2a ‘wd Hollingworth, vias *Eorans 
Royal Eng: Gent! Cadet R. J. Nelson, 24 Lt. 


7 Jan. 
Fenwick, do, 9 








2d Capt. Piper, Capt. vice —_ io. 
Ist Lt. do. 
2d Hout: Dixon, ie Ist Lieut. do. 
of) XO Staff: 
Dr Cartan, from 8 a 2 Feb. 1826 
Hosp. As. y Barna: Lag 12 = 
$3 Dickson, Hoop. = 22 Dee. 1825. 
M. Stewart, do. 3 Jan. 1826. 
W. C. Humfrey, do. - 10 do. 
T. F. Downing, do. 26 do. 
W. T. Rankin, do. 25 do. 
J. Mackenzie, do. 2? Feb. 
Unattached. 
To be Majors of Infantry 
Capt. Lumley, from sh Ronis at. hu PSS 28 oy 1896. 
-—— Wil from 7 Dr. 1l Feb. 
—— Forster, from 97 F. 18 do. 
Wilson, from 98 F. ; 
To be Captains of Infantry by purchase. 

Lt. C from 13 Dr. 23 Jan. 1826. 
=a ois Brig. =. 

ollie le 
— lek ier So. 
—— Vernon, from 75.F. *. 
—— Moorsom, from 7 F. do. 
— Dundas, from 65 F. do. 
— » from 85 F. do. 
— H » from 16 F. do. 
—— Meade, from 51 F. 4 Feb. 
—— O'Neil, from 61 F. , do. 








—— Price, 78 F. 18 Feb. 
To be Ensigns by purchase. 
W. Dawson 28 Jan. 1826 
C. Thomson 
W. Cooper 3 
Exchanges. 


Lt.-Col. Rolt, from 2 F. with Lt.-Col. Place, h. p. 
ieee ttn 20 F. ree. diff. with Lt.- 

Gol, Thomas, 
from 95 F. rec. diff. with 


Taylor, from 6 F. re. dif, with Major Al- 
“Fp, Holeate, from 22 F. rec. diff. with M r 
apt Kelly p- 40 F. - 
a » from 1 Dr. rec. diff. with Capt. Clive, 


yndowe, from 1 Dr. rec. diff. with C. 
_tain Everard, h. p. “4 
from 60 F, ree. diff, with Hon. 
“EM. U h. p. 
— from 61 F, ree, diff. with Captain 


» h. p. 
Sa Stetar from 91 F. rec. diff. with Captain 


nh Pp 
from 92 F. rec. diff. with Hon. 
J. St Clair, h. p. 
Well, fromm 10 De. rec. diff. with Lieut. 


Nicholson, h. 
—= eo frome 4 F. rec. diff with Lieut. Ma- 
—— Stoddart, from 54 F. ree. dif with Lieut. 
Lynam, 54 F. 
“iene ee 53 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
from 59 P. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Sweeny, h. p. 62 F. 
——— Freame, from 77 F. ree, diff. with Lieut. 
Persse, h. ps 58 F. 
—— Desbarres, from 87 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
= Bogie, from 89 diff. with Li 
a ow iW; F. ree. eut. 
Palmer, h. p. 23 Dr. 
Assist. ance oe, » from 63 F. rec. diff. with 
Assict. Surg. Riach, h. p. 19 Dr. 
Bestgnations and Retirements. 
> 9 26S 


Le Col, Mathe Mathewes, bh. Indep. 
—— Bird, b qt Fr 


101 F. 
Maj. E » late of 2 Vet. Bn. 
Capt. ,1F. 
= iar 
Dottin, h. ° 


p- 2 Ceylon Reg. 


= Bet lio Goldicut, F. . hg yh p 100 F. 


np ih 
— Pickering, late of 8 et. Bn. 
—— Duff, h. p. 109 F. 


Cornet De 
Ensign Burnet, h. p. 37 F. 
—— Dillon, h. p47 F. 


Superseded. 

Assist. Surg. Reawick, 94 F. 

Veterinary Surgeon Ryding, 5 Dr. G. 
Appointments Cancelled. 


Lieut. Farmer, 15 F. 
Paymaster Kent, 1 W. 1. R. 


Deaths. 
Col. B. Count O’Mahony, late Irish = 
~~ 1825 


Lt. Col. Hon. A. De Roos, h. p. late 4 Dr "\saist- 
ant Secretary to H. R. H. the ag oe 





Chief, London 5 Feb. 1826 
Booth, R. Invalid Raghasion Po 
‘an. 
——— Beare, Cork City Mil. 
Maj. mom ~ p- 88 F. ion Feb. 
— Wood 71F. do. 8 do. 
Capt. Tench, F. Port Royal, Jamaica 
16 Nov. 1825 
— Borrowes, 41 F. Calcutta, 18 Aug. 
— Wm. Stewart, Retired Invalids, ree 
2 Jan. 1826 
—— Grant, h. p. 63 F. Chelsea 26 
Lieut. Williamson, 1 F. Rangoon 16 April 1825 
—— Horner, 14 F. 
—— Clandinin, 33 F. Port Royal, Jamaica 
29 Oct. 
—— Russel, 4 


—— De Chair, Ceylon Regt. Isle “) — 
Jan. 1826 
Donovan; h. p. 60 F. 29 do. 
—— Thomson, h. p. 82 F. Edinburgh, do 
Ashton, h. iP: 385 F. Carnarvon 9 June 1826 
—— M‘Cartie, h. p. 90 F. Ireland 19 Oct. 1825 
—— Nightingale, Bambridge Mil. Walworth 
51 Jan. 1826 
2d Lieut. Briscoe, R. Art. Jamaica 28 Nov. 1825 
Cornet and Ensign Torrens, 24 Foot Bombay 
9 Sept. 1825 
Wilson, 50 F. Secun eo 
Madras Aug. 
Ford, 69 F. Fort St. ‘George 


Nickson, late 1 R. Vet. Bn. 

19th Jan. 1826 

Ja h. p. 6 Dr. a 

ightingale, h. p. 23 F ° 
combe Cottage, Wantage 


Molyneux, | 
rs, tian. wile 


Train 
Chap. Newburgh, h. p. Belleisle Garrison 
> ~ uld, (Lieut.) 56 F. eg 
oO (Lieut. + on Passage rom Mau- 
2 Dec. 1825 
— Brande, (Cornet), s Hus. Ger. L ey 


eum tes. Fa seeag ny te 67 F. Poona 6 Sept. te 1885 
Gott, R. Staff C 
Herring, Ret. Pull: pay ta Bethnal 


Dee. 1825 
Ashtonph. p. Ayr Fenc. - 


jan. 1826 
Medical wiment. 
a Sa Hen. Glasse, M: D. h. a" 7 


Jan. 1826 
—— Assist. Surg. Morga' 
































Green 





—— Assist Surg. Lange, 2 Lt. Dr. 7 bm ¢ Pa- 
penburg, Hanover 


- 1826 

















1826.7] Appointinents, Promotions, ke. 168 
Unattached. ' Kus. May, from 29 F. rece 
Major Higgins, fr 13 Dr Lt. Col. of Retirement 
; Sane oF. fig! Lt. Col Stans, Marines as 
Ot Bacon. ne ona ort ree Ae Dy Binsin 
Tear PSullivan, h. p, ch Brigade _ 
ys gts Lieut. Hartford, h. p. 66 F. 
March. 
+e Og, eam Him Wye ee oh agp ert Foo 
14 con Sikemell est. by purch. vice CAP O'Sullivan, h. p. 4 Irish Brig. 
Baker, prom. ise. —*™ Jd Sif & 3 
C. Abbott, Cor. oe eee 
29 F. OW, Dest, Mi. Sy gue non an, = sieGregor bp. Ports Serv. 
31 Ena, Evans, Lieut. by purch. vice C. A. Licut. Hartdord h, p68 F. 
T. Pearson, >» = meen. * in 85 F. 
53 Lieut. Burn, from 2 Vet. CoP pr, 1885, — Murphy, h. p. 4 Irish Brig. 
55 a Ens. by purch. vice Mills, > Deaths. 
19 Jan. 1826. Gen, Hon. Wi ‘Douglas, 5 Mar 1896 


reall Allen, Ens. by purch. vice Carey, 

71 Ens. Dalton, Lieut. by purch. vice Wood- 

=a 9 Feb. 
H. T. Beresford, Ens. 

78 G. Thompson, Ens. by purch. vice Price. 
prom. 18 do. 
Ordnance A wer omtcgaaeaa 

Ro, 
2a Lscut haneals tat 1st “Lieut. vice — 


Feb. 
Gent. Cadet G. Burgman, 2d Heat 





5 Mar. 
——— E. Aldrich, do. do. 
——— RK. N. Bull, do. do. 
Unattached. 
To be Lieut. Col. pen oom is be a" 
rH a 
To be Majo arl rt by ee, 

Capt. — my F. 
Tobe cepaie onary by prc 

ins rehase. 
Lieut. Malet, 8 Dr. a 25 Feb. 
C. A. Campbell, from 31 F. do. 
nah: oa 
_ r 44 do. 

To be Lieutenants of Infantry by 
0 Tr: rchase. 
me nt —_— 25 Feb. 
‘0 nsigns 
-0. A a 4 Mar. 
r do. 
J. H. Meee) do. 
zchanges. 
Lieut. Lewis, from 4 Dr. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Ainslie, h. p. 


Lt-Col. Tryon, h. p. 88 F. Cheshire, ‘16 do. 
Capt. Robert 


ume 4D ND Se 1008 
— eee 





— Fawson, h. p. 59 F 14 Feb. 1826 
Lieut. Robert Maxwell, 11 Dr. Meerut. 

47 Aug. 1825 

pichom, | 7. ee do. 


—— Torrens, 38 F. I 
—— Fenton, 54 F. cabeas the Indiana H 
Ship, at Arracan, iomofAva 15 Aug. 
— Re. Afr. Con Cor Cc = St 

G > ol. Corps, 8, 
River Gambia se Get 
Foss, R. Afr. Col. Corps, Sierra — 











-— Gualy, h. pucmts Sempen: 7 Nee 
——— Paterson, 1 Vet. Bn. Galway 23 an. 1826 
—— Elliott, of late 2 Vet. Bn. 

—— Brisae, h. p. 30 F. Feb. 
— »h. p. 44 F. Dublin 18 Jan. 
—— Codd, h. p. 66 F. Dee. 1825 
——— Sir H. M‘Lean, Bt. h. p. 100 F. , 
——— Von Bibra, h. p. drowned 
in Van 's Land. 

—— Bisset, h. p. 90 F. Nantes © 12 
Ens. Ussher, 44 . Fort W: 21 
—— Thompson, of late 3 Vet. 

27 Feb. 1826 
Aa sh Giedatans, 44. on bat te 
at 
ae 15 Aug, 1925 


—— Ens. Bruno, h. > ee Oe Se Pubs 


Apoth, Bat, bb, Belriie, Co. Doe 23 Jan. 
Dep. Pur. G. F. Mucklow, ip. Walworth 





ALPHABETICAL Last of ScorcH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 1st of April 
and the Ist of May, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Aitken, George, writer and corn-merchant in Cu- 
and Co. carpet-manufacturers 
‘ra: lately flesher in Edinburgh, now 
aanek, meeananet 18 oe Come: 
a jhe Si. and Son, hei St Ni- 
pany oat 


pik i 


chartetinn William, merchant in Glasgow. 


Cormack and Clyne, builders, Stockbridge, Edin- 


Cowan, W: distiller, Chartershall, St Ni- 
Craig » Shen in Glagor. 
Duke Street Twist - 








’ 7 “ese in G b 
ray, jun. and Co. grocers spirit- 
daslens in Kir in 
Hart, —, manufacturer in 

Walk, 


=? plumber and glazier, 
— Wien, builder in Roxburgh Street, 


Honey, George an and Son, curriers in Arbroath. 
and Co. agents and ship-brokers 


inG 

Jardine, illiam, merchant-tailor in G 

cat ole and Co. manufacturers in G! on, 
ilgour Paterson, -makers at 0. 
near Currie, and at "Loch Mill, Linlithgow. F 


M‘Eachran, John, merchant, Campbeltown. 
bald, coal-master, spirit-dealer, and 


M‘Lellan, James, manufacturer in Paisley. 
- Robert Balfour, merchant wad soap-maker 


Park, grain-merchant, y~ ye a 


Robert, merchant in Stirling. 
and Joseph, wholesale glovers and 
lacemen in 


Proudfoot, Euphemia, glover in Glasgow. 
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[ June, 
John, hatter and cloth merchant iy 


Reddie and Thompson, bleachers, starchers, and 


wid snd Joh lend cond 
Reid ohns, erers 
» Archibald, oe Cadlin i wt 


rits in Denny. 
Robertson, rchant, Dunfermline. 
Robertson, John Co. distillers in Tradeston 


Rolle oat ester, and Co. late merchants in Glas- 


gow. 

Russel, James and Co. merchants in Glasgow. 

Smith, John and Co. power-loom cloth manufac- 
turers in of Glasgow. 

— Robert, jun. merchant in in Edinburgh, 
Skeen, Laurence, ship-owner, Leith. 

Stephen, David, ironmo in Aberdeen. 

Stephen, Thomas, general merchant and commis- 
sion agent in Edinburgh. 

Stevenson, Robert, wine and spirit merchant, 
High Street and Hill Place, Edinburgh. 

Stewart, William, cattle-dealer, Greenleeshill, pa- 
rish of Cambuslang, county of Lanark. 

Stewart, William, Bookseller, Hanover Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Storm, David, builder, Downie'Place, an. 

Torry, Archibald, merchant in Edin 

Thomson, James, and Raber on John, 
merchants in Dundee and 

Wilson, Jones and George, uneuien High 
Street, Ed 

Wilson, William, horse-dealer and merchant, 

juarryton, , Glasgow. 
Ww ~. James, merchant at Kepp, in the county 


tirling. 
yuill, Gavin, baker and grain-dealer in Hamilton. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


Now. 1. At Madras, the Lad of C in J. 
“= East Ind’a Company's Ar- 


, of a 
Jan. At Spanish Town, Jamaica, the widow 
ge pend ~ Rg pen, Esq. master in Chancery 


March 1B. Ae Netherton House, the Countess 
a son. 
30. At Place, Kelso, Mrs Jerdan, of 
2 son. 
12. At Kemna 


House, Mrs Burnett, ge a son. 
— At Malta, 


ae 


of a daughter. 
3. At No. 62, Great King Street, Mrs Graham, 


ofa 
5. A estham, the Lady of James Webster, 
of a son. 


12. 6, Geo.'Street, of a daughter. 
3. brs Haldane, 16, Geo. Street, of daughter. 


Brighton, the Lady of John Gibson 


NPN tat 


meas, the Lady of James Farie, jun. 


wt At St Anthony's Place, Leith, Mrs William 


Wyk, of a 


21. At Sage oe the Wife of the Rev. Tho- 
mas Dimma, of a 

— At Brussels, the Ladyof Lieutenant-Genera] 
Wood, of a son. 

— At Mill Hill House, Billericay, Essex, the 
Lady of Colonel C. Bruce, C. B., of a son. 

22, At Malta Terrace, Mrs Somervell, of a 


son. 
23. At Logie, near Forres, the Lady of Charles 
Halkett Craigie, Esq. of Dumbarnie, of a daugh- 


ter 
24. at Edinburgh, the Lady of Robert Baillie, 
~ of Culterallers, of a son. 
Mrs Mathie, Craigbank, of a son. 
50. At Glorat, the Lady of Captain Stirling, of 
acon. 


MARRIAGES, 

Nov. 24, 1825. At Coel, Bengal, Donald Afn 
Mackay, Esq. First Lieutenant, we Artillery, 
to ona © — ——- of William Spot- 
tiswoode, Esq. Clayquhat, Perthshire. 

March he 1a _At Edinburgh, John Din- 
woodie, pow tery inifred Jane, eldest daughter of 
Colonel bald Macmurdo, Dumfries. 

iy ae Lieut. A. Barclay, R.N. Oakwood Cottage, 

Ann, daughter of Mr Henry Daun, farmer, 
Kirkton of Echt. 

29. At Auchteraw, the Rev. John Macintyre, 
minister of Fort A us, to Eliza, eldest daugh- 
ter of Thomas Clark, Esq. Auchteraw. 

30. At cares ya the Rev. John B one ot 


ministers of Cupar, in Fife, to Isabella, fourth 
deughter late John Turnbull, Esq. of Ab- 


of the 
apr 3. 5. Windsor Str Edinbu: Cap- 
eet, n 
Cumming, Lessendrum House ee. 
shire, to Miss a ter of the late late jRev. 
John Lane, Vicar of Sa’ worth, Hertford- 


— Mr William M. Bathgate 


Street, to Maria Wood, youn one an cher of Me 
James Lorimer, Y: ork Place. c 

















1826.| 
ad Croudent Madeir on™ Dick, al to 

_ yo 
Caroline Ke House, F nb, otto the tion, 
Kerr, ond, of toate Lord 
4. ie Aen, ‘Alex, Gillagow, merchant, 
to Helen, youngest daughter’ of thee te William 
5. At Stir , John Murray, Esq. of Livilands, 
widene, dome iter of the late M Alex. Mac- 


@ At At ‘atone Bank, Dr William Cullen, to 


the Hi wry of Whitby ape nen 
e History Margaret, 
Of the ine Mr Robest Hunter of that 


— At Cartmel Church, Lancashire, Alexander 
Murray, Esq. Advocate, son of ‘the late William 
Murray, Esq. to Johnina, second 
= of ‘the late John Wilkinson, Esq. of 


and 
an At Edinbu » William Horton Lloyd, Esq. 
of Bedford Place, London, to Mary, youngest 
a of av of GocsgeWhiestoche, Esq. of Seymour 
14. At Richmond, S , the Earl of Clare, 
to the Hon. Elizabeth Julia Georgiana Burrell, 
only one one of the late Lord Gwydir, and the 


7 » of Eresby. 
aa At N iNorthuniberiand Street, Edinburgh, 





Andrew J ge of Rennyhill, Esq. 
oe to to Barbar, t daughter of Davi 
Pearson, 

a At Loch .» Matthew Graham, Esq. of 


Priesthead, to Robina, eldest daughter of the late 
Rev. Henry Laurie, minister of Lochmaben. 
— At Dysart, William Hunt, Writer to 


the S to M: only daughter o: James Nor- 
lgnet, ¢ TD ae 2 y daug 
18. - Lord Ravensworth’s, Portland Place, 


London, Sir Hedworth Williamson, Bart. tothe 
Hon. Anne Elizabeth: Liddell. 

19. Francis iat + second son of the late 
Francis Grant, ilgraston, to Miss Far- 
quharson, eldest aonchier of the late Captain Far- 
quharson Ross of Invercauld. 

iz a St ewer ag er! Square, London, 

a oS -P., to Anne Charlotte, 
eeeorens e Rev. J. S. Ogle, of Kirk- 
Halil, Northumberland. 

Edinburgh, the Rev. James Grant, jun. 
dot iio of. South Leith, to Miss Jessie Ann 
Campbell, widow of Major Archibald Campbell 
of a 

— At Glasgow, Robert ae 2 
fen of O there, to Jane, coughing of David M uffie , > 

Overton. 

— At Glasgow, Walter Crum, Esq. merchant, 

to pe = youngest daughter of William Graham, 


_— bee Paris, pony a te St ow 
dor formeriy ofthe H Hon. Bast fad 


der Ramsey, 
Company’s Civil Service at Bomba’ 
26. At Pe me » Ca Willi J. Hi 
vy, to Eleanora Ki: 


pe Pome ~ 4 of 3 Sir Thomas Kirkpa- 
27. At ceevar, ar Ca 


Re ih. third daugh Went- 


ter of the late Soe ag 
pepe habe gs hn Britain. 

cus Hast India Cormpany’s scfvice, to tasbelia, 
Hon, East India 's Isabela, 

28. At Ceathes, © Captain T Big Greenock say 8 
sons Sune neen kei Bal- 
main, Bart. to M: ties 

aS J 
ames 
W.S., to yout dager of vrs ar 
ceased Mr J 
DEA ites, 

October 1825. On board his Majesty’s ship Boa- 

dicea, at Rangoon, in the 2)st year of his age, 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 
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Thomas Mure, Esq. son cf the late 
Mure, Esq. of W: 
9. At Agra, John Burnet, assistant-surgeon, se- 


cond son of the late K. W. Burnett, Esq. of Mon. 
boddo. 


10. At Cochin, Captain James C late of the 
Hon. East India 8th Regiment of Ne 
ancceaed Craig, 


4. At Hyderabad Esq. of the 

13th Li Gass youngest son of Colonel 
0 

28. At Abm r, Lieut James Marjori- 
banks, of the 3d t of Native Infantry, on 
Merjorl Esq of Marjoriban - 

a) 5 

tie. ye: pe Fmy 
Ww ona V 
Mark Gowsed taaeament of Kelly, late of the 
Tae ae Jockanhill estate, island of ‘Trinidad, 

. At 
Francis Brown, 

Feb. At New Mr Robert Bogle, mer- 
gry Lieut. William Wi Fraser, of 
the 44th Regiment, yo son of the late Mr 
eyo sae 53 the Island of Jamaica, 
Mrs Shand, wife of ‘illiam Sharid, of Arnhall, 


Eads arch 1. At St Thomas, Mr‘ Archibsll’Gel- ’ 


raith. 
‘ “I At Edinburgh, Mr William Stark, sen., 
julider, 
— In London, Mrs Jane Smith, wife of Andrew 
Paton, . soap-manufacturer there. 
— At No. 94, George Street, a infant 
nis af Mr Brown, accountant. yoxngites beni 
a, 
ter of Mr iene Millar, — 4 
— At Kendal, Mr Sete Sr Lectu- 


rer in Natural Z emistry. 
19. Mrs Guy, eld ughter of the late Sir 
Francis Elliot of Stobbs, in the county of Rox- 


burgh, Bart. 
At Whitethorn, Milnathort, Mr James Mor- 


Tison. 

— At Edinburgh, mg the infant of 

sy pg ae 

. At een, err, 

lasgow, Mr R: rd oo a 

= At kilduee dame, Mr G 

—, At Redhall, Aes I 
uchindinn 


ee Setaranaes : ae in Great King Street, 
Peo yg — a 
22. At Lathallan, William Lindesay, Esq. of 
— At Linlithgow, Mr John Fife, cloth-mer- 


wife of John Inglis, 


mare "4. men Richard Smith, 

se Loodga, Dr Jobn Urey, late rliyeieion 
to Has eB on the ult. 
| nl aS 
36. At Brown Square, John; eldest son of Mr 
PTAC Keio, Robert Tamer, Raq Ite Royal Mi 


Mr Edward Dawson, writer. 


rv 






At Leith, Andrew, infant 
oon int a le Street, Horatius, son of David 
of Mi Joba i a pete eth ef ts. widow 
ard, third ton of Lieat-Colone! Sit oo 
M30. At B Bishop Middlebam, in the county of Dur- 





Deaths. CJune, 


16. At gett of Sushil, yt the efent of 
Fife, in 82d year is Very active life, 
Bruee, of and 
Thomas Tull ona nidisonalestooe, 


77. At the mage of “Muthill, the Rev. John 
— AtN 67 the Rev. David 
Mindee allie Bestch chasch. tet the eae 
— At Glasgow, Peter Buchanan, Esq. of Auch. 


mar. R 
— At Gallowberry, John Corrie, Esq. of Gal- 


— At Leith, Mr William Hunter, tide-survey- 
or of customs there. 

18, At Dalyell Lodge, John Charles, only son 
of John Daly ‘ 

— At 17, Aberetomby Place, Edinburgh, Miss 
Isabella Wedderburn mgeour, ars ee 
Henry Wedderburn, of Wedderburn and " 

— At her house, Heriot Row, Mrs S.C. 
bell, relict of Major John Campbell of the’ 7é 
regiment of foot. ‘ 

19. At her house, India Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Stewart of Stenton. , 


20. At Edinburgh, Mr.James Millar, late writer 
and surveyer of taxes in the county of Pi 


Pife. 
— At Stirling, aftera. Hugh, eldest 
son of the late iene poe 


— At Edi 


Friendly Insurance —— 
‘ — At Nelson ‘Street, Thomas Ivory,-en- 
graver. .. 

22. At West: Lauriston, Elizabeth Hamilton 
Gien, youngest daughter of the late Captain Glen, 
Royal Navy, ‘ 

— Athis seat, Conon House, after a short. ill- 
ness.: of inflammatory fever, Sir Hector Mac- 
ke >: .e 9€ Gaizloch, Bast., Lord Lieutenant. of the 

28. act Edinburgh, Lieutenant the Hon. Frede 

on. - 
riek Forbes, of the 17th regiment of foot, third 


die, spouse of Mr Archibald Lundie, writer to the 
signet, 


_ At Eainburgh, Miss Janet Leslie, only daugt- 
the.late George Leake, Esq, of Colerty. 
> At. India Street; hia Marianne, only 
; » Orehard 
At Kirkdale, Ranisay Hannay, Esq. 
=z. M Mark; Moura Place, Mire dane Wright, 
"29. At V. Ley ll Esq, of Vogrie. 
, 3, William, second. son of Mr 


+50. At: 
Stephene of School. 
— At . James’ Square, DJ. Stew« 
; to the forces. 


4. 


an Lentepesl Edward Airey, £sq., 
of his a qnatamas at ah pest 





ee 


* 


Da 
ae 
Abjuration, 25 
Acted Charades, No. I. 558—No. II. 560 
—No. III. 564 
Adamson, Gabriel, story of, 252 
Africa, reviewof Denham and Clapperton’s 
discoveries in, 687 
, remarks on, 287—Clamour 
the corn laws, 289—-Interests of 


lands, 294—Consequences of al- 

z poog. B free of corn, 300— 

’ . The ruin of agriculture must be follow. 
those of commerce and manufac- 
oo of a ftee trade in 


Sonal aorvaem th 304—The 
ndation of the 
ra and grandeur of the 

- country, 31 

Airlie, ya the elder, and his family, 

of, 254 

Anibrosiane, Nocies, No. XXIV. 211— 
No. XXV. 490—No. XXVI. 737 

eS ree of .Wilson’s, 


asap, Margravine of, remarks on an 
article concerning her in the New Month- 
ly Magazine, 470 

Appointments and promotions, military, 


99, 234, 620, 7 5 
Aristodemo, review of Monti’s tragedy of, 


173 
Ailantes, the island of, 87 
Auto-biography of Mansie W auch, tailor 
—The bloody business, 76—My first 
and. last play, 347—The_barley-fever 


song, 739 
ptcies, list of British, 236, 623, 763 
irds, observations on, 105—~Introductory 
remarks, ib.—The blackbird, 106—The 
. thrush, 107—The starling, 108— The 
grey lintie, 109-—A confession of first 
love, ib.—British song-birds, 110—Re- 
marks on confining birds in cages, 111 
102, 239, 625, 764 
Bes og and his works, — 
Blackwood’s' Magazine, observations on 
“Marks upon iti the French Globe, 205 
Broskman, Will, a emugglet, asics dae 
Buccleuch, Duke of, songs on his birth< 


, by the trick Shepherd, 217. - 
Byete ogee netted =: 


-INDEX TO VOLUME XIX. 


ob 


Charades, acted ones, 558 
Chfistmas gifts, remarks on various publi- 
" ohach of England; werk the present 
Charch of En, on 
state, and probable future 
the, 36—On the use of the word “+ Ta 
~ ”” ib.—On the titles bestowed upon 
ing, 37—On the = of s-Oe Ber. 
tring the Lord’s Sup 
tism, ib.—The sth te 
tracts from the = of canons, ony Be 
aes neal Deuham’ els in Attia, 
Cla s trav 
a of, 687 
College, a wedding at, 550 *) 
Cook and Housewife’s Manual; by Mrs 
Margaret Dods, of the Cleikum Inn, St 
Ronans, remarks on the, 651 
Corn markets, 37, 232, 617, 187 : 
Cottages, observations on, 241—Contrast 
between a — house in a and 
a country, .—- Comforts 
of weotiaghee-aifemaliy teas town, 242 
——Smoke, creepers, ib.— Moths, beetles, 
rats, mice, &c. 243—Cattle, ib._ Bees, 
damp, 244—Comforts of ima 
cottage, 245—Beauties of a bona fide 
cottage, 246—Cottage of H 
schoolmaster and his wi 
of Windy-knowe, the 
three daughters, 250—The Rowan-tree 
hit, Aggy Robinson the carrier, 251— 
Cottage of the Seven Oaks and its wret+ 
ched inmate, ib.—Cottage of the Broom, 
Gabriel Adamson and Alice Gray, 252 
ae cottage; Adam Airlie the 
266—Blind Donald Roy, 257 
~Addtess to a wild<deer, 258—West- 


dl The 








3 


umous let 
amet pongo ete 


the, De belnd 
cruelty to animals, 503 
ig. oo ale een on Yar- 
> a7, tere preaching, 745 

Roe Adres 749—and concerts, 750 
—. diary of an old citizen; 


Excursions among the wiieghs of La ¥en- 


a 
santiinien et, 109 
- remarks on Mr Huskisson’s 


py 474. . 


and Blackwood’s Magazine, _ 


‘ 205 
Friendly nistle to John Bull, Esq. from 
epee 
stories, 
of Sakon "africa, review of 
r ‘and Clapperton's Travels, 687 
Grillparzer, Franz, review of his tragedy 


of 404- 
—. ee 


waster of, 734 a 


Hodges, Dr, the means by which he pre- 
“ured hime fom the infection of the 


H Sains, copy of te ety of the 


lines on, 733 
. No. II. Monti’s Aristode- 
mo, 


Hore Germailitz. No. ~~ Grillpar- 
= ger’s tragedy of Sappho, 404 

H ital, a wtee, 710 

H Mr, remarks on his speech on 

. free trade, 474 

Kelly, Miss,on her acting of Lady Tea- 


bi 







from 
from London, 
from 


B. Waverley to Malachi 


remarks on the, 506 
Langan, sonasha on hin Hsy of 
“England, 313 

character 





768 Indes. 


Man-of. W ar’s-Man, the, .Chap. XVIII. 
hospi ’ 16):—Chap. XIX. 

"Story of Jack Adams, 165—Account 
of the mutiny at the Nore, 166.—Chap. 
XIX. Story of the mu continued, 
317.—Chap. XIX. Mutiny continued, 
415.—Chap. XX. Story of Jack Adame 
continued, 671 

Marriages, 102, 239, 625, 765 . 

Matilda, a tale of the day, review of,/27 

Maxims to marry by, twenty-one, 568 

May, the first of, 735 

Melee, a, 358 

Meteorological tables, 233, 619, 759 

Metempsychosis, the, by a modern Pytha- 
gorean.—Chap. I. 5] 1.—Chap,. Th 
—Chap. LI. 521.—Chap. IV. 5 
Chap, V. 526 

Military appointments and promotions, 99, 
234, 620, 760 

Modern comic drama, remarks on the, 46 
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